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4 THE HIStORY 

one thousand nine hundred and fifteen , before Chnsft 
two thousand jcighty-nine , and before.the first Olym- 
piad on^, thousand three hundred and thirteen. Iti» 
first king was i£gialeus. It is said to have lasted a, 
thousand years. , ' 

The kingdom of Argos, in Peloponnesus, began 

i ' -mir ra * thottsaud and eishty tears before th« 
A. M. 2i48. ^ ^, . , . , / ^ . 1 , 

' nrst Olympiad , m the time of Abrahanu 

The first king was Inachus. 

This was succeeded by the kingdom of Mycenae / 
to which place the seat of government was trans^ 
ferred from Argos by Perseus , the grandson of Acri- 
«ius , the km^ of Argos , whom Perscua unfortuna- 
tely slew. Eurystheus , the third in succession frotia 
iiim, was expelled by the Heraclidae, or descendants 
of Hercules, who made themselves masters of Pelo« 
ponncsus. 

TUb kingdom of Athens was first formed into « 
BegulargovernmentbyCecrops,anEgyp» 
^ '■ lian. This prince havin^g quitt^ I^g7P^ » 
and spent some time in travelling through Phoenicia 
and other pai-ts, came at last into Attica, where be 
married the daughter of Actxus , the king of that 
country , and upon his death , succeeded to the throne. 
He taught the people , who had hitherto led a wan- 
dering bfe , the use of fixed habitations 3 restrained 
all licentious amours , by obliging every man to bi» 
content with one y ifc ; and , for the better ad{niiii^ 
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tfation ^f lustice , he instituted the celebrated court 

of Areopagus. Amphictyon , the third king of Athens , 

established the famous Amphictyonic Council , in^hich 

Biakes so capital a figure in the history of Greece. 

And Codnxs , the last prince of tliis line , devoted 

limself for the good of his country^ For in a war 

between the Athenians and the Ileraclidae , in whicb 

llic latter had penetrated to the Tcry gates of Athens, 

Codrus heariug that the Oracle had declared, that 

Ibn people should prone conquerors, whose king 

first fell in the contest , disguised himself m the ha-^ 

hit of a peasant, and going over to the enemy's 

camp , provoked one of their common soldiers, who 

instaatly slew him. The HeracUdae , bejug informed 

«f this circumstance , concluded that heaven had de* 

dared against them ^ and ^ley therefore retreated to 

^ir own country without striking another blow. 

After the death of Codnxs, the title of king was 

abolished at Athens , and that of Archon , or ehief- 

governor, substituted in its stead. The duration of 

this last office was at first for the possessor's life. It 

was afterwards limited to ten years , and finally to 

one. 

Cadnras vras the founder of the kingdom of Thcbe«. 

To him are attributed sixteen letters of . ^, „ , 
1 ^ , 1 1 t 1 1 . . A. M. 2540. 

the Greek alphabet ; though it is pro- 

bable he borrowed them from the Phoenician cha«» 

tBCters, rather than invented them. The ndventurt^ 
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pf liis unKappy posterity , Laius , Jocasta , QEdlpns ^ 
Eteocles , and Polynices , are well known. 

The kingdom of Sparta , or Lacedaemon , is sup** 
posed to have been first instituted by Leiexa. He-- 
lena , the tenth in succession from this monarch , is 
equally famous for her beauty and her infidelity to 
the marriage bed. She had not li?ed above three 
years with her husband Henelaus, when she wa^ 
carried ofi'by Paris, the son of Priam king of Troy. 
In revenge the Greeks invested that city , and took 
it after a siege of ten years , about the time that 
Jephtha was judge in Israel. 

Corinth began to be formed into a state at a lattev 

A -^ A period than any of the kingdoms abovQ 
A. M. 2820. *^ - J T. r . • c- 

mentioned. Its iirst sovereign was Sisy- 
phus, the son of £olus, and, upon the expulsioii 
of his descendants , Bacchis assumed the reins of 
power. The government after this became aristocra- 
ticai , a chief magistrate being annually chosen by 
the name of Prytanis. At last Cypselus usurped the 
mpreme authority , which he transmitted to hi& son 
Periander , who was reckoned one of the seven wise 
men of Greece. . ^ 

The kingdom of Macedon was first governed by 

Caranus, descended from Hercules, and subsisted 

from his time till the defeat of Perseus by the Ro-» 

juans, a space of six hundred and twenty-«ix years. 

5uch was the political situation of Greece in tha 
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carfy period of its histoiy , during -wUch ire tee tliat 
lunglj goTemment prerailed in all the states ; but 
tbis was soon changed every where , except in Mace- 
donia , for a republican mode of goTeniment , which 
kowerer was diversiiied into as many -various formt 
as ther« were different cities , according to the pe« 
coliar character of each respective people. 

These diiferent states , though touUy independent , 
and sometimes at war with one another , were yet 
vnited by one common language and one religion; 
by th6 celebration of public games , at which th^ 
aU assisted; and particularly by the famous Amphic* 
tjonic Council, which met twice a year at Ther- 
mopylae , in order to deHberate about the general 
interest of those states of whose deputies it was com- 
posed. The states that sent deputies to this Councfl 
were twelve , viz : The Thessalians , the Thebans , 
the Dorians, the lonians, the Perhsebeans, the Mag« 
netes , the Locrians , the Oetans , the Phthiotes , 
the Maleans, the Phocians , and the Dolopians. Each 
of these states sent two deputies to the Council , one 
of whom was named Hieromnemon , and took care 
of religion ^ the other was called Pylagoras , and at- 
tended to the civil interest of his community. Afiey 
ofiering up sacrifices to Apollo , Diana , Latona ^ and 
Minerva, the deputies took an oath, importing > 
that they would never subvert any city of the Am* 
phictjons , never stop the course of waters either 
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in war or peace , and that they would oppose smy 
attempts to lessen the reilerence and authority of 
the gods, to whom they had paid their adoration. 
These different motives of confederacy united the 
Greeks for a time into a body of great power , and 
^eater renown. By this association a country , not 
half so large as England , was able to dispute tKe 
empire of the world with the greatest monarchs of the 
earth. By this association they were able not onljr 
to oppose t but even to rout and disperse the most 
numerous / armies of Persia, reducing their power 
to so low an ebb , as to make them submit to the 
most mortifying conditions of peace. But of aH the 
states oif Greece , the two that made the most ca~ 
pital figure , were Athens and Lacedsemon ; and of 
these , therefore , it will be necessary to give a more 
^particular account , than our Umits will allow us to 
give of, the rest. 

CHAP. II. 

€f the government of Sparta , and the laws of 
L^curgus. 

XiAGEDJCMOTT , as we have already' observed , was in 
the beginning governed by kings , of which thirteen 
in succession held the reins of power , of the race 
«f th« Pelopidw. Under the HeracUd«, who «tto^ 
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Ceeded tliem , instead of one king , the people ad- 
mitted two 7 vrho goTemed with ecpial authority^ 
This change is said to have been owing to the foU 
ioTring circumstance : Aristodemus dying , left two 
sons, Euristhenea and Procles, who were twins, 
and so Tery much alike , that it was hardly possible 
to distinguish the one from the other ; and the mo- 
tlier, equally attached to- both, and desirous of ad- 
Tanciog both to the tlirone, pretended that she really 
could not tell which of them was (irst born , or which 
had the best claim. The people , therefore , invested 
both with the sovereign power ; and this form of 
government , however strange , continued to subsist 
ibr several centuries. 

It was during this latter period , that the Helots^ 
or peasants of Sparta, were enslaved; for these peo- 
ple having taken up arms , in order to vindicate their 
jright to the same privileges as the citizens enjoyed , 
which the two first kings had bestowed upom them , 
and of which Agis had deprived them , they were , 
after a violent straggle ;, subdued ; and , to punish 
them for their rebellion, they and their posterity 
were condemned to perpetual slavery j and , to render 
their condition as disgraceful as it was miserable , 
all other slaves were called by the general name of 
Helots. 

To prevent the repetition of these and the lik« 
^i»<>rder8^ to irhich this Utile »tate was subject^ Ly-* 
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£urgis iBstiluted his celebrated body of laws , wbick 
makes so conspicuous a figure ia the history of Greece j 
And which continued, for a long time , to render La* 
cedsemon at once the terror and the unlpire of the 
neighbouring kingdoms. But before he gave this proof 
of his patriotism and hk abilities as a legislator , he 
gave , if possible , a still more striking proof of his ^ 
disinterestedness and love of justice. For having sue* 
<:eeded to the throne by the death of his elder brother; 
Polydectes , without issue , and the queen-dowager, 
his sister-in-law , afterwards proving with child , she 
offered to destroy the birth , provided he would marry 
her, and admit her into a share of power. Lycurgus 
dissembled his resentment at so unnatural a pro«- 
posal , and fearing that she might use nieans to put 
her design in execution , assured her that , as sooA 
AS the child was born , he would take care to re- 
move it out of the way. Accordiifgly , she was de- 
livered of a boy , ^prhich Lycurgus commanded to 
be brought to him , and presenting him to the people , 
as their lawful sovereign » by the name of Charilaus , 
he continued thenceforward to act , not as king, bub 
as regent. 

The better to qoalify himself for the office of a 
legislator , which he 4?as now about to assume , he 
travelled into Crete , and afterwards into Asia , where 
he is said to have made the first discovery of the 
vorkfi of Homer. From thence h& went into Egypt/ 
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tmct liaTing fliiis made himself acquaintecl witK the 
customs and institutions of the various countries 
through irhich he passed, he at length returned home; 
and being assisted in his designs by some of the lea* 
ding men of the state, he published his celebrated 
code of layrs , by which it inras enacted , that the kings 
should retain their right of succession as before : 
* but their authority was considerably diminished by 
the institution of a Seua-te , consisting of twenty^ 
eight members, chosen froln among the principal 
citizens , into which none were eligible till they were 
sixty years of age. The kings, however, still en- 
joyed all their outward marks of dignity and res- 
pect. They had the chief seats in ^ every public as- 
sembly ; they gave their votes first ; they received 
ambassadors, and other strangers of distinction; 
and in time of war they had the command of the 
array ;' though upon these occasions they were sjjb- 
)ect to the controul of the Senate , who sometimes 
obliged them to march against the enemy , or re- 
turn home, when they had least inclination to do 
either. 

The Senators , too , were the more respectable , 
as they held their places for life; and besides , being 
possessed of so considerable a share of the execu- 
tive , were invested with the whole of the judicial 
power ; and this last part of their duty they exe-r 
pited nith such integrity and discretioo , that thougl| 
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tKerelay an appeal from them to the people, yet 
their decrees were hardly ever reversed. Their au- 
thority , however, was about a century after tem- 
pered by the erection of a superior court, called 
the Court o( the Ephori , consisting of but five mem- 
bers , chosen annually into office , and elected from 
among the people ; and these had a power to arrest 
and imprison even the persona of their kings , if they 
acted in a manner unbecoming their station. 

In order to reconcile the people to this mode of 
government , in which though they had a nominal , 
they had no real share, Lycurgu^ fell upon two ex-> 
pe^ients , equally bold and decisive. These were to 
divide all the lands of the state equally among the 
citizens, and to abolish the use of money. The 
lands of Laconia he divided into thirty thousand 
{)arts, and those of Sparta into nine thousand ; and 
these be portioned out to the respective inhabitants 
of each district. To abolish the use of money , he 
did not think it necessary to deprive those, who 
were possessed' of gold and silver , of their property. 
He thought it sufficient to cry dovm the value of 
those metals, and to order that nothing but. iron 
money should pass in exchange for any commodity. 
This coin also he made so heavy, and fixed at so 
low a fate , that a cart and two oxen were required 
to carry home a sum of ten min« , or about twenty 
|io^dg »tcrlipg. A« thig coia had no currency among 
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tTie ot1i«r states of Greece, it sodn fell into con- 
tempt even among the Spartans themselves ; who 
despised it so much , that money was at last brought 
into disuse , and few troubled themselves with more 
Uym was necessary to answer their daily expences. 

To enforce the practice of temperance and so- 
briety , Xiycurgus further ordained , that all the men 
should eat in one common hall in public. Every 
one was obliged to send thilher his provisions mon-« 
^ly, coi^isting of one bushel of flour, eight mea- 
sures of wine, five poimds of cheese , and two poundfl 
and a half of figs \ and this regulation was so rigidly 
observed', that a long time after, when Agis re- 
turned from a successful expedition, he was seve- 
rely reprimanded for having eaten with his queen 
in private. Black broth was their favourite dish ; of 
what ingredients it was composed is 4iot known ; 
but , as they used'^no flesh in their entertainments , 
it probably resembled those lenten soups which ara 
still in use on the continent. Dionysius , the tyrant, 
found this fare very unpalatable ; but , as the cook 
asserted , the broth tfras nothing without the seaso- 
ning of fatigue and hunger. 

To accustom the youth to early habits of disci- 
pline and obedience , Lycurgus took their education 
out of the hands of thfeir parents , and committed 
it to masters appointed by the state. So desirous, 
indeed, was he of huTing a hardj and robuftt raco 
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of citizens, tKat he began the work of education « eren 
from the time of the motlier's conception , making it 
her duty to use such diet and exercise , as might 
fit her to produce a healthy and-vigorous off-spring. 
Nay , such children as were bom with any capital 
defect , were not suffered to be brought up , but 
were exposed to perish in a cavern near mount Tay- 
getus ; and sucli as , upon a public view, were deemed 
to be sound and healthy , were adopted as children 
of the state , and delivered to tlieir parents to be 
nursed with rigour and severity. From their ten- 
'derest years they were accustomed to make no 
choice' in tJieir eating , not to be afraid in the dark , 
or when left alone ; not to be peevish or fretful j 
to walk barefoot ; to lie hard at nights ; to vt^ear 
the same clothes summer and winter ; and to fear 
nothing from their equals. At the age of seven they 
were taken from their parents , and delivered over 
to the classes for a public education. Their dis- 
cipline there was still more rigid and severe. They 
were still obliged to go barefoot , their heads were 
, shaved , and they fought with one another naked. 

To enable them the better to endure bodily pain 
without complaining, they were annually whipt at 
the altar of Diana ; and the b9y that bore this punish^ 
ment with the greatest fortitude , came off victorious. 
Plutarch tells us , that he has seen several children ex- 
|tire under this cri^fl tKaiAient ; aiid he make^ men-. 
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tion of one , who having stolen a fox > and hid it un- 
dei* his coat , chose rather to let the animal tear out 
his bowels than discover the theft. In order to prepare 
them for the stratagems of war, thej veere permitted 
to steal from one another; but if they were caughtinthe 
(act , they were puni*hed for their want of dexterity, 
M twelve years of age they were removed into'a class 
of a more advanced kind. There their labour and disci" 
pline were increased with their years. They had now 
their skirmishes between small parties, and their mock 
fights between larger bodies ; and in these tliey some- 
times fought with such obstinacy , that they were seen 
to lose their eyes , and even their lives , before they 
^▼e up the contest. Such was the constant discipline 
of their minority , which lasted till the age of thirty , 
before which they were not permitted to marry , to 
go into the troops , or to bear any office iii the state. 
The discipline of the virgins was as severe as that 
of the young men. They were enured to a life of la* 
hour and industry till they were twenty years of age , 
before which time they were not allowed to be marn 
riageablc. They had also their peculiar exercises. They 
ran , wrestled , and pitched the bar ; and performed 
all these feats naked before the whole body of the ci- 
tizens. Yet this was .thought no way indecent , as it 
was supposed , that the frequeiit view of the person 
. would tend rather to check than excite every irregu- 
lar desire. An education so manlike did not fail Ui 
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bestownponjtlie Spartan^omen equal vigbnr of bo^y 
and mind. They were bold , hardy , and patriotic , 
filled wilh a sense of honour , and a love of militarf 
glory. Some foreign women, in conversation with the 
wife of Leonidas , saying , that the Spartan women 
•lone knew how to govern the men, sheboldy replie'd ,' 
« The Spartan women alone bring forth men » . A. 
mother was known to give her son , who was going to 
battle , his shield , with this gallant adrice , « Retnra 
with it , or return upon it » ; thereby in effect 
telling him , that , rather than throw it away in flight, 
he should be borne home upon it dead. Another 
hearing that her son was killed fighting for his country, 
she ajjiswered without any emotion , « It was for that 
I brought him into the world ». After the battle .o£ 
Leuctra , the parents of those who fell in the Action, 
went to the temples to thank the gods that their son* 
had done their duty , while those whose children sur- 
vived that dreadful day were overwhelmed with grief. 
Besides these general regulations , there were many 
Other subordinate maxims , that , by long and cons-^ 
tant practice , obtained the force of laws. The Spar- 
tans were expressly forbid to exercise any mechanic 
art. War was their chief occupation , and in time of 
peace they employed themselves in hunting ,or bodily 
exercises. The Helots, or slaves , tilled their lands for 
them , and received for their labour a bare subsistence. 
JioT wa« this the only hardship to which these unhappi 
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fnen^vrere subject. They^rereio a manner bound to the 
soil , nor -was it eten Li-wful to sell them to strangers , 
or to make them free. Nay , if at any time iheir num- 
bei^ increased to such a degree as to excite the suspi- 
cion of their cruel masters , there was a Crjrptia , or 
secret act, by which it was permitted to destroy tliem 
"wiihout mercy. Thucydides relates , that two thousand 
«>f these slaves disappeared at once , without ever after 
being beard of. Nor were they only thus wantonly 
put to death , they were even made a mockery of wliile 
iWing. They were frequently intoxicated on purposo 
and in that condition exposed hefore the children, 
in order to deter them from this kind of debauchery.' 
As to the citizens themselves being pos essed , by 
means of their slaves , of competence and leisure , they* 
•vrere almost always in company in their large com* 
mon halls , where they met and conversed with one 
another. The love of their country was their ruling 
passion , and all self-interest seemed lost in the gene- 
ral wish for the welfare of the public. Pedarctus ha- 
ving missed the honour of being chosen one for the 
three hundred who had a certain rankinthe ci y , con- 
verted his disappointment into joy , « that there were 
three hundred better men in Sparta than he ». 

The Spartans were forbid to make frequent> war 
upon the same people, lest they should leach their dis-" 
cipline to others. When they had broken and routed 
ihefr eoexnies , they never pursued them farther tluu^ 
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"was necessary to make themselves sure of the yictoryt 
Tliis had an excellent effect j for the enemy , kno-vfing 
that all "who resisted were put to the sword , oficu 
fled , as they were convinced that this was the most 
effectual means of ensuring their safety. With the Spar- 
tans themselves the case was directjy the reverse. For 
their first and most inviolable maxim,, was never to 
turn their backs on the enemy ^ however unequal tQ 
them in numbers , nor ever to deliver up their arms 
tiU they resigned them with their life. Nay, they 
would not suffer the contrary notion to be propaga- 
ted , or even mentioned among them. For when the 
poet Archilochus came to Sparta , he was obb'ged to 
quit the city , for having asserted in one of his poems , 
that it was better for a man to lose his arms than his 
life. Thus depending upon their valour alone , their 
legislator* would not allow them to wall the city. It 
was his opinion , that a wall of men was preferable to 
a wall of brick ; and that valour , which is obliged to 
take shelter within a forti/lcation , is little better than 
cowardice. 

Such was the general purport of the institutions of 
Lycurgus , which from their tendency gained the 
esteem and admiration of aU the surrounding states. 
In order to render them as lasting as they were ex- 
cellent , Lycurgus pretended , that something waa 
•till wanting to the completion of his plan , and that 
it was necessary for him to go and consult tha oracle 
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^f Ddphos. In tHe mean time , he persiiaded his coun- 
trymen to take an oath for the strict observance of 
all his lavrs till his relurn , and then left Sparta with 
a firm resolution of never seeing it more. When he 
arrived at Delphos, he enquired of the oracle-, whe- 
tlier the laws he had made were sufficient to render 
th^ Lacedaemonians happy ; and being toid that they- 
were , be sent this answer to Sparta, and then volun* 
tarily starved himself to death. Others say , that he 
died in Crete , ordering his body to be burnt, andJiis 
ashes to be thrown into the sea. Which ever of these 
^ras the case , he e<{ualiy obliged his countrymen , by 
the oath they had taken , to observe his laws forever; 
whidi , indeed , tliey were sufFiciently inclined to do , 
from a conviction of their real and intrinsic merit. 

The first opportunity , which the Spawns had , to 
display the superiority of their power among the 
neighbouring states , was in the war between them and 
the Messenians. This war lasted twenty years , aud- 
it remailuible for two incidents that are well worthy of 
notice. The Spartans having drained their city of all- 
its male inhabitants in order to carry on the war , 
and having bound tliemselves by au oath not to re- 
turn home till they had conquered the enemy ; their 
women in the mean time remonstrated , tiiat from' 
their long absence all posterity would be at an end*' 
.To remedy this inconvenience , they detached fifty 
of their most promising young men from the arm^ 
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to go to Sparta , and to lie promiscuously witJi aH 
the young women they pleased. The offspring of 
these virgins were ff*om them called Pavtheniae , who 
(inding iheniselres despised hy the Spartans, oa 
their return , as a spurious race , joined some year* 
after in an insurrection with the Helots , but were 
«oon suppressed. Being eicpelled the stale , they went 
under the conduct of their Captain Phalantus , and 
settled at Tarentum in Italy. 

The other incident is this. The Messenians having' 
sent to consult the oracle of Delphos , received for 
answer , that they must offer a virgin of the family 
of iEpitus as a sacrifice. The lot fell upon the daughter 
of Lyciscus ; but she i>eing thought to be supposi- 
tious, Aristodemus oiTeired his daughter, whom all 
allowed to be his own. Her lover , however , attempted 
to avert the blow , by asserting that she was with 
child by him ; but her father was so enraged at the 
imputation, that he ripped up her belly with hia 
own hands publicly , in order to vindicate her inno^ 
cence. The enthusiasm , produced by this sacrifice , 
seized for a while to give the Messenians the advan-* 
tage ; but being at last overthrown and besieged in 
the City of Ithoe , they were obUged to submit to the 
Spartans , aiid Aristodemus slew himself on hit 
daughter's grave. 

After a Rigorous subjection of tliirty-nine years, 
IJho Messenian« made one effort more for the reoo« 
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of their liberty under tbe cou4uct of Aristo* 

who thrice defeated the Spartan army , and ^ 

as often merited the Hecatomphonia , a sacrifice due 

to those who had killed one hundred of the enemy 

hand to hand in battle. But the Spartans, being 

lieaded by the famous Athenian poetand school-master 

7yrtaeus , who inflamed their courage by liis songs 

a&d orations , the Messenians were at last obliged 

to abandon their country which was . _, ._, 

,, , , . /^ , A. M. 3340. 

added to the territory of Sparta , and 

thus rendered that kingdom one of the most powern 

fid states in aU Greece. 



CHAP. HI. 

Clf the government of Athens , the Jaws of Solon ; 
and the history of the republic , from the time of 
Solon to the commencement of the Persian war, 

JLhe happy effect produced at Sparta, by the ins- 
titutions of Lycurgus , at last inspired the Athenians 
with a desire of being governed by written laws ; 
and the first person they pitched upon for a legis- 
lator, was Draco , a man of equal integrity and wis- 
dom , but rigid and severe in the highest degree* 

Draco inflicted death on all crimes wi- . -.-0,0 

' J I. . 1 , 1 A. M.338o. 

thout exception , and being asked why 

)lt did »o , replied , « Small crimes deserve death ^ 
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and I have no higher punishment even for the ^ad 
test ». Hisla^s, indeed, were so severe, that they 
were said to be written not with ink, hut with 
blood. Their severity,, however, defeated their in- 
tention. It was iiHpossible to carry them into exe- 
cution. They therefore fell into disuse ; and the peo- 
ple , from the neglect arid contempt of laws , soon 
•^rew more licentious than ever they had been be- 
fore any written laws existed. It was in tins dis- 
tressful state of the Republic , that Solon was ap- 
plied to for his advice and assistaince in regulating 
the government. 

To mention all the proofs he had given of hif 
^wisdom , before he Was. advanced to the office of 
legislator, would be foreign to our purpose. Suffice 
it to say , that he was one of the seven«wise men of 
Oreece. The others were , Thales the Milesian , Ghilo 
of Lacedipmon , Pittacus of Mitylene , Periander of 
Corinth , and Bias and Cleobulus , whose birth-placei 
are uncertain. One day at the court of Periander, 
a question was proposed , which was the most per- 
fect popular government? That, said Bias, where 
the laws have no* superior. That , said Thales , where 
the people are neither too rich nor toO poor. That , 
said Ajiacharsis the Scythian , where virtue is ho- 
noured and vice detested. That, said Pittacus, 
where dignities are always conferred upon the viP- 
tttous; and never upon the base. That, «aid Qt^*^ 
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.l>ultis , where the citizens fear blame more than pu <• 
lushment. That, said Chilo, where the laws* are 
xnore regarded than the orators. But Solon's opi- 
nion seems to be best founded , who said , where an 
injury done to the meanest subject is an insult upon 
the whole community. 

Nor must we omit his celebrated interview with 
Cnssus , king of Lydia. That monarch , who wag 
ireputed the richest prince of his time , having dis- 
played before him his immense wealth and trea- 
sures , asked , whether he did not think him the 
happiest of mankind ? No , replied Solon ; I know 
one man more happy , a poor peasant of Greece , 
who , neither in afQuence nor |>overty , has but few 
wants , and has learned to supply them by his own 
labour. But at least , said the yain monarch , do you 
not think me happy ? Alas , cried Solon , what man 
can be pronounced happy before he dies? The saga- 
city of Solon's replies appeared in the sequel. The 
kingdom of Lydia was iuTaded by Cyrus , the em- 
pire destroyed , and Croesus himself taken prisoner. 
\yhen he was led out to execution, according to 
the barbarous manners of the times, he then recol- 
lected the maxims of Solon , and could not help 
crying out , when on the scaffold , upon Solon's 
name. Cyrus hearing him repeat the name with great 
earnestness , wi» desirous of knowing the reason ; 
«nd being inforn^by Grosus of that phflosoph^r'g 
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remarkable observation, he began to fear for hint'^ 
self*, pardoned Crcesus, and took him for the 
future into cooHdence and ^fiiendship. Thus Solon 
bad the merit of saving one king's life , and of refer-* 
miug another. 

Such was the man whom the Athenians now 
raised to the high dignity of Arehoo, and invested 
■with full power to new-model the government. So- 
lon , however / was sensible , that there were cer- 
tain disorders in the state that were altogether in- 
curable; and with these therefore he resolved not 
in the least to meddle. In a word , as he himself de- 
clared , he gave his couiitrymen not the best of all 
possible laws , but the best they were capable of re- 
ceiving. His first step was in favour of the poor^ 
whose debts he abolished at once , and who had 
been gi'ievously oppressed by the rich , by the exor- 
bitai}t interest they exacted f^om them. But to do 
this with the least injury he could to the creditor , 
be raised the value of money a little , and by that 
means nominally increased their riches. His next 
step was to repeal all the laws of Draco, except 
those against murder. He then proceeded to the re- 
gulation of offices, employments, and magistracies , 
all which he left in the hands of the rich, lie divi- 
ded the rich citizens into three classes , ranging them 
according to tlieh* incomes. Those tliat had five hun- 
dred measures yearly , its well in corn as Ijc^uid^ , wert 
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|>laced in tlie first rank ; those that had three hun* 
dred Trere placed in the second ; and those that had 
but tyro hundred made up the third. All the rest 
of tlie citizens , whose income fell short of two 
hundred measures , were comprised in a fourth and 
Last class , and were considered as incapable of hol- 
ding any employment whatever. But to compen- 
sate for this exclusion, he gave every private citi- 
zen a right to vote in the great assembly of the whole 
body of the people. And this , indeed , was a right 
of a most important nature. For by the laws of 
Athens it was permitted , after the decision of ihe 
magistrates , to appeal to the general assembly of the 
people ; and thus, in time, all causes of weightl; 
and consequence came before th«m. 

To counteract, however, the influence of a po- 
pular assembly, Solon gave greater weiglit to the 
court of Areopagus, and also instituted another coun- 
cil consisting of four hundred. Before h^ time the 
Areopagus was composed of such citizens as wero 
most remarkable for their probity and wisdom. But 
Solon now ordained , that none should be admitted 
into it, but such as had passed through the oflico 
of Archon. By this means the dignity , and conse- 
quently the authority, of the Court were greatly 
increased : and such was its reputation for integrity 
and discernment , that the Romans sometimes refer- 
red causes , whiph were too intricate for ||ieir owx^ 

B 
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decision, to the determination of this tribunal. Thrf 
business of the council of four hundred was to judge 
upon appeals from the Areopagus, and maturely 
to examine every question before it came before 
the general assembly of th6 people. 

Such was the reformation in the general plan of 
government ■ his particular laws for the administra- 
tion of justice were more numerous , and equally 
judicious. To promote a spirit of patriotism , and 
prevent all selfish indilTerence about the concerns of 
the Republic, be ordained, that" whoever in pu- 
blic dissensions espoused neither party , but remai- 
ned neuter, should be declared infamous, condem- 
ned to perpetual exile, and to have ail his' estates 
confiscated. From a similar motive, he permitted 
every person to espouse the quarrel of any one tliat 
vrea injured or insulted. He abolished the custom of 
giving portions with young women unless they were 
only children. He wished to render matrimony aa 
honourable connection , and not , as it formerly had 
too often been , and still continues to be , a mere 
matter of traffic. He allowed every one that was 
childless to dispose of his wealth as he pleased , wi- 
thout being obliged to leave it to the next of kin. 
By this means, the natural dependence of the 
young upon the old was strengthened and increa- 
sed. He lessened tlie rewards of the victors at the 
Olympioland Isthmian games , whom he considered 
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us an useless , and often a dangerous • set of citi- 
zens , and bestowed the money thus saved upon the 
vridoTTS and children of those vrho had fallen in the 
service of their country., 

To encourage industry , he empoTrered the Areo- 
pagus to enquira into every man's method of pro- 
(niring a livelihood , and to punish such as had no 
visible "way of doing so. With the like view he or- 
dained, that a son should nol be obliged to sup- 
port his father in old age or necessity , if the latter 
Kad neglected to give him some trade or calling ; 
and all illegitimate children were exempted from the 
same duty , as they owed nothing to their parents 
' but the stigma of their birth. No one was alio- 
wed to revile another in public ; the. magistrates 
were obliged to be particularly pircnmspect in their 
behaviour ; and it was even death for an Archon 
to be taken drunk. Against the crime of parricide 
he made ho law , as supposing it could never exist 
in any society. To preserve the sanctity of the mar- 
riage-bed, he permitted any one to kill an. adul- 
terer , if he was taken in the fact ; and though he 
allowed of public brothels , he branded both the 
women and men who frequented them, with an 
indelible mark of disgrace. 

Such were the chief institutions, of this celebrated 
lawgiver , which he bound the Athenians , by a 
pubUc oath; to observe religiously , at leasts for thq 
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space of a hundred years ; and having thus comple- 
ted the task assigned him , he set out on his tra- 
vels , leaving his countrymea lo hecome habituated 
to the new form of government. But it was not easy 
for a people long torn by civil dissensions to yield 
implicit obedience to any laws , however wisely fra- 
med ; their former animosities began to revive , 
when tliat authority was removed which alone could 
hold them in subjection. The factions of the state 
were headed by three different leaders , Pisistratus , 
Megacles, and Lycurgus. Of these Pisistratus wa« 
at once the most powerful , the most artful, and 
in the end the most successful. He had mapy vir- 
tues , and hardly a single vice , except that of aa 
inordinate ambition. He was learned himself , and 
an encourager of learning in others. Cicero says , 
he was the first that made the Athenians ac<j[uaiu- 
tcd with the works of Homer ; that he disposed 
of them in the order in which we now have them , 
and first caused them to be read at the feasts called 
Panalhenaea. 

By his promises , his professions , his liberality and 
address , he so far gained upon the affections of his 
countiymen , that he was just upon the point of 
making himself master of tlie government, when 
he had the mortification to see Solon return , after 
an absence- of ten years, fully apprised of his trea^ 
ihferous d«$ign$, and d«termin«d, if possible, t^ 
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prevent tlieir completion. Tliis , however , lie could 
not do for any length of time ; for Pisistratus , now 
finding his schemes ripe for execution , gave him- 
•jself several wounds, which he pretended to have 
received in the cause of the people ; and in that con- 
dition , with his body all bloody , he ordered him- 
self to be carried in his chariot to the market-place , 
where , by his complaints and eloquence , he so in- 
flamed the minds of the populace, that he obtai- 
ned a guard of fifty persons for the security of his 
person. This was all he aimed at j for having now 
^ot the rudiments of a standing army , he soon in- 
creased it to such a degree , as to enable him to set 
all opposition at defiance. In a little time, there ^ 
fore , he seized upon the citadel , and in effect usur- 
ped the supreme power. Solon did not long sup*^ 
Tive the liberties of his country. He died about two 
years after , at the age of eighty , admired and la- 
mented by all the states of Greece , as the greatest 
legislator , and , excepting Homer , the greatest poet 
that had hitherto appeared. 

By adhering to the same arts by which he had 
acquired his power, PisistratuHi co,ntrived to main- 
tain himself in the possession of it to his dying day , 
and transmitted it to his two sons , Hippias and Hip- 
parchus. These young men seemed to tread intho 
footsteps of their father. XJiey encouraged learning 
•nd learned m«a. They inrited to their court Aoa-^ 

B 2 
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preon , Simonides , and other poets , and honoti-* 
red tliem with their friendship, and loaded them 
with presents. They established schools for the im- 
provement of youth , and caused Mercuries to be 
erected in all the highways , with moral sentences 
written upon them , for the instruction of the lowest 
vulgar. Their reign, however, lasted but eighteen 
years , and terminated upon the following occasion. 
Harmodius and Arlstogiton, two citizens of Athens ,- 
had contracted a most sincere and inviolable friend- 
ship , and resolved to considere any insult that 
should be offered to either as an injury done to 
both. Hipparchus , being naturally oi an amorous 
disposition , debauched the sister of Harmodius , 
and afterwards published her shame as she was 
^bout to walk in one of the sacred processions , 
alledging that she was not in a condition to assist 
atjthe ceremony. Such an indignity was not to be 
borne ; and they therefore resolved to destroy the 
tyraiitr, which after various efforts , they at last efiec- 
ted , though they themselves fell in the attempt^ 
Hippias naturally wreaked his resentment upon all 
whom he supposed^ privy to the conspiracy , and , 
among others , upon a courtezan of the name of 
Xieona , whose courage and constancy deserve to be 
mentioned. When put to the torture, she bore 
all the cruelty of her executioners with invincible 
fortitude 3 and lest she should , m the agony of pain,^ 
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be ii&daced to a confession , she bit off her tongue , 
and spit it iu the tyrant's face. To perpetuate her 
memory , the Athenians erected a st&tue , represea- 
ting a lioness -without a tongue. 

Hippias > dreading the fate of his brother , endea- 
Toured to fortify himself by foreign alliances , and 
particularly by one with the Lacedsemonians ^ but 
in this he was prevented by the family of the Ale- 
maeonidae , who had been banished from Athens at 
the beginning of the usurpation , and who liaving 
rebuilt the- temple of Delphos in a nK>st magni- 
ficent manner, had secured tlie priestess in their 
interest. Whenever, therefore, the Spartans came 
to consult the Oracle , they never received any pro- 
mise of the God's assistance , but upon condiiioa 
of setting Athens free. This task , therefore , they 
resolved to undertake ; and , though unsucessful 
in their first attempt , they at last dethroned the 
A M 3Ao6 ^^''^"^^ *^® ^^^ same year in whicU 
the kings were expelled from Home. 
The family of Alcmaou were chiefly inslrumental in 
this great workj but the people seemed fonder 
of acknowledging their obligations to the two 
friends who struck the first blow. The names of Har- 
modiusandAristogiton were ever after held in tlie 
highest veneration ; and their sutues were erected 
in the market-place , an honour which had nev^ir 
Jb«ea paid to any one befoK* 
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"K CHAP. IV. 

jpiram the expulsion of Hippias , to the death of 
Milliades. 

X H o u G H Hippias , upon being driven from tli« 
throne , was obliged to abandon his native coun- 
try, he did not, however, abandon all hopes of 
being able , some time or other , to recover his lost 
power. He first applied to the Lacedaemonians , and 
that people seemed sufficiently willing to espouse 
bis cause ; and they thought they might the more 
easily effect his restoration , as Athens was at this 
time thrown into confusion , by the introduction 
of the new mode of voting by ostracism , that is of 
procuring the banishment of any citizen for ten years', 
whose wealth or popularity rendered him dange- 
rous to the stite , by allowing every one above sixty 
years of age to give in the name of the obnoxious 
person, written upon a tile or oyster-shell. Before 
they undertook , bowever to assist Hippias in re- 
ascending the throne , they thought it prudent to 
consult the other states of Greece with regard to 
the propriety of the measure , and finding them all 
to be totally Averse to it , they abandoned the ty- 
rant and his cause for ever. 
BIppia», disappomted in his hopes of aid froni 
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Ithe liaceJemoniaiifi , bad recourse to one Trliom 
he considered as a much more powerful patron. 
This -was Artaphemes , goTcrnor of Sardis , ibr the 
king of Persia. To him he represented the facility 
with -vrhich an entire conquest might be made of 
Athens ; and the Persian court , influenced by the 
prospect of gaining such an addition of territory , 
and particularly such an extent of sea-coast , rea* 
dily adopted the proposal. "When the Athenians ^ 
therefore , sent a messenger into Persia to vindicate 
their proceedings with regard to Ilippias , they 
received for answer, «That if they wished to be 
safe , they must admit Hippias for their king ». 
But these gallant republicans hail too ardent a pas- 
sion for b'berty , and too rooted an aversion to sla- 
veiy , patiently to submit to so imperious a man- 
dale. They , therefore , returned to it a flat and 
peremptory refusal. And from that time forward tlie 
Athenians and Persians began to prepare for cpm^ 
mencing hostilities against each other. 

The gallantry , indeed, of the Athenians , upon 
this occasion , is the more to be admii'cd , as their 
numbers and resources bore no proportion to those 
of the prince whom they thus set at defiance. The 
Persian ' monarch was , at that time , the most 
powerful sovereign in the universe ; whereas the 
small state of Athens did not contain above twenty 
thousand citizens , ten thousand strangers , and abou^ 
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fifty or sixty thousand servants. .The state of Sparta,' 
vrhich afterwards took suclpi a considerable share , 
and made so capital a %gure in the -war against 
Persia , was still more inconsiderable with respect 
to numbers. ~ These did not amount to above uinie 
thousand citizens , and about thirty thousand pea- 
sants. And yet these two states , with very little 
assistance from the inferior republics , were able not 
only to resist, but even to baffle and defeat all 
the attempts of the Persian monarch ; a memo- 
rable instance what acts of heroism may be per- 
formed by men animated by a love of freedom , 
and inspired with a passion for military glory. 

The restoration of Hippias was not the only cause 
cf quarrel between the Persians and the Athenians. 
The Greek colonies x)f Ionia , JEoMa , and Caria , 
that had been settled for above five hundred years 
in Asia minor , were at length subdued by Croesus , 
king of Lydia ; and he , in turn , sinking under 
the power , of Cyrus , his, conq[uests , of course , 
fell in with the rest of his dominions. These colo- 
nies , however , had not yet lost all memory of 
the liberty they had formerly enjoyed; and they 
therefore seized every opportunity of delivering 
themselves from the Persiaui yoke , and recovering 
their ancient independence. In this they were now 
encouraged by Histiaeus , the governor , or tyrant ^ 
BB he was called, of Miletus; for all the Persian 
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^▼emors of these provinces vrere by the Greek* 
called tyrants. This man , having rendered his fide« 
lity suspected at the Pe^rsian court, had no other 
vray of providing for his own safety , than hy exci* 
ting the lonians to a revolt. By his direction , the- 
refore , Aristagoras , his deputy , first applied to 
the Lacedaemonians ibr assistance ', and failing^ of 
success in that quarter, he next had recoursa 
to the Athenians , where he met with a more fa- 
Tourable reception. The Athenians were at this time 
inflamed with the highest resentment against the 
Persian monarch , on account of his haughty man- 
date with regard to the restoration of Hippias , and 
they therefore supplied the lonians with twenty 
ships, to which the Eretriana and Euboeans added 
five more. 

Thus supported , Aristagoras entered the Persian 
territories , and penetrating into the heart of Ly- 
dia , he burned Sardis , the capital city ; but being 
soon after deserted by the Athenians, on account 
of some checks he received , he found himself al- 
together unable to make head against the power 
of Persia ; and though he contrived to maintain 
the struggle for the space of six years , yet he was 
at last obliged to fly into Thrace, where he was 
cut off with all his followers. As to Histiaeus him-> 
self, being taken prisoner with a few of tlie in- 
surgei^ts , he was conducted to Artaphemes , and 
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that inhuman tyrant immediately ordered Mm %» 
he crucified, and Iiis head to be sent to Darius. 
The commencement of this war naturally tended 
to widen the breach between the Athenians and 
Persians , and the conclusion of it was no less cal- 
culated to inflame the pride and presumption of 
the latter , than to inspire them with the ambi- 
tious thoughts of iuahing an entire conquest of 
Greece. To pave the way for this grand project^ 
Darius, in the twenty-eighth year of his reign » 
having recalled all his other generals , sent his son- 
in-law / 'Mardonius , to command throughout th« 
maritime parts of Asia , and particularly to revenge 
the burning of Sardis, which he could neither 
forgive nor forget. But his fleet being shattered in 
a storm in doubling the cape of Mount Athos , and 
liis army repulsed , and himself woimded , by the 
Thracians , who attacked him suddenly by night , 
XHardonius returned to the Persian court, covered 
with shame and confusion for having miscarried in 
his enterprise both by sea and land. Darius , the- 
.refore, displaced him, and appointed two older 
and abler generals , namely , Datis , 'a Mede , and 
Artaphemes , son of the late governor of Sardis , in 
his stead. At the same time he exerted himself 
with unwearied diligence , in furnishing them with 
such an army and navy as might render them mo- 
rally certain of raccess.. 
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- IVevious , however , to this invasion of Greece ,' 
he thought it became his dignity and humanitj tot 
send heralds into that country to require submia* 
aion from the dififerent states , or to threaten thent 
yrith his vengeance in case of refusaL The lesser 
states, intimidated by his power » readily submit'* 
ted ; but the Athenians and Spartans nobly disdai- 
ned to acknowledge subjection to any earthly so-* 
vereign. When, therefore, the heralds demanded 
earth and water, the usual method of requiring 
■cnbmission froip inferior States, these spirited re- 
publicans threw the one into a well , and the other 
into a ditch, and tauntingly bid them take earth 
•and water from thence. Nay , they went still far-* 
•iher; they resolyed to punish the 4Sginetans for 
haying basely submitted to the power of Persia, 
and by that means betrayed the common cause of 
Greece. These people , indeed , made some resis-* 
tanca They even carried op a naval war against 
the Athenians ; but these hut having at length dver-» 
come them , increa/sed their own navy to such 4 
degree , as to rendor it almost an equal match for 
that of Perstii. 

In the mean time Darius having completed hif 
levies , sent away his generals , Oatis and Artapher-* 
nes , to what he considered as a certain conquest. 
They were furnished with a fleet of six hundre4 
lUps, and an army qftin hundrfd and twenty thou* 

C 
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sand men ; and their instructions rrtre to give np 
Athens and Eretria to be phindered, to bum all 
the houses and temples^ of both , and to lead awa j 
the inhabitants into captivity. The country was to 
be laid desolate, and the army was provided with 
a sufficient number of chains for binding the pri* 
soners. 

To oppose this formidable inTasion , the Athemam 
liad only about ten thousand men , but alVof them 
animated with that invincible spirit which the love 
of liberty ever inspires. They were at this time heai* 
ded by three of the greatest generals and estates- 
men their country ever produced, though no country 
ever produced more. These were Miltiades, The- 
xnistocles , and Aristides. The first was looked upon 
as the ablest commander; the second was so fond 
of a popular government , and so eager to ingra- 
tiate himself vrith his fellow-citizens, that he was 
freipiently accused of acts of partiality. Indeed , he 
seemed to glory in the charge ; for one day, when ^ 
somebody "was talking to him on the subject, and 
saying that he would make an eicellent magistrate 
if he had more impartiality; « God forbid, replied 
be , that I should ever sit upon a tribunal , where 
my friends should find no more favour than stran- 
gers ». As to Arfttides, he was. so rigidly and so in- 
flexibly just , that his name has descended to pot-* 
terity as sUaQSt anoUier tenn for justice itself. 
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Tke first brunt ^( the war fell upon tlie Eretrianis^ 
ynho being utterly unable to o|>pose so mighty a forctf 
in tbe field , shut tbemselves up in the town ^ but 
though they defended the place with great gaUantry ^ 
yitt , after a siege of seven days , it was taken b/ 
Morm , and reduced to ashes. The iuhabitants were 
put in chains , and sent as the first fruiu of victory 
to the Persian monarch; but he, contrary to their 
expectation, treated them with great lenity, and 
igkve them a village in the country of Cissa for their 
residence ; where Apollonius Tyanaeus found their 
descendents six hundred years after. 

Ekted with this success, the Persian! advanced 
into the heart of the country , and beHig directed 
in their march by Hippias, the eipelled tyrant^ of 
Athens , they soon arrived in the plains of Mara-> 
thon , about ten miles disUnt from th*t city. There , 
however , it tras that the Athenians resolved to op-> 
pose them ; but not thinking themselves singly equal 
to such an undertaking, they first sent to the Spartant 
for assistance , and would certainly have obtained it , 
had it not been for a foolish superstition which pre-* 
▼ailed among that people , and which would not. 
aQow them' to begin a march before the full moon. 
They then applied to the other sUtes of Greece j 
but these were too much intimidated by the poweif 
of Persia to venture to move in their defence. 
Obliged^ thereibre; to depend upon* their ottA 
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courage alone , they collected all jtheir forces , to the 
number of ten thousand, men^ and entrusted thm 
command of them to ten generals , of whom Mil- 
tiades was the chief; and each of these was to have 
^e direction of the troops for one day at a tanm 
in regular succession. But this arrangement was soon 
found to be so very inconvenient , that , by the ad- 
vice of Aristides , the chief Command vras vested in 
Miltiades alone , a^ the ablest and most experienced 
of all the generals. At the same time it vras re- 
vived in a council of war , though only by a ma- 
jority of one vote , to meet the enemy in the open 
field , instead of waiting for them within the walls 
of the city. 

Miltiades , sensible of the inferiority of his num- 
bers when compared to those of the enemy , en- 
deavoured to make up for this defect by taking poa- 
•ession of an advantageous ^roimd. He , therefore , 
drew up his army at the foot of a mountain, so 
that the enemy should not be able to surround hioi 
or charge him in the rear. At t)ie ^me time he 
fortified his flanks with a number of large trees ^ 
that were cut down for the purpose. Datis saw the 
advantage which the Athenians must derive from 
this masterly disposition ; but relying on the ,supe- 
riprity of Kis numbers, and imwilling to wait till 
the Spartan succours should arrive , he resolved to 
hegifi the engagement. The signal for battle , hot 
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%rever , was no sooner given tha^ the Athenians , 
instead of waiting for the onset of the enemy , ac- 
cording to their usual custom , rushed in upon them 
with irresistible fury. The Persians regarded this fint 
step as the result of madness and despair, rather 
than of deliberate courage ^ but they ^ere soon con- 
vinced of their mistake -when they found , that th« 
Athenians maintained the charge with the same spirit 
with which they had begun it< Milliades hadpur* 
posely and judiciously made his wings much strongec 
than his center , which was commanded by Themis<f 
tocles and Aristides^ The Persians araiting themselves 
of this circumstance , attacked the center with great 
bravery , and were just upon the point of making it 
give way , when the two wings, having now become 
-victorious, suddenly wheeled about, and falling upom 
the enemy in both flanks at once, threw them int» 
disorder. The rout in a moment became universal » 
•nd they fled to their ships with great precipitation. 
The Athenians pursued them as far as the beach , and 
even set several of their ships on fire. It was on this 
5>ccasien that Cynaegyrus, the brother of the poet 
£schylus, seized one of the enemy's ships with his 
light hand , as they were pushing it off from the 
shore. When his right hand was cut off, he laid 
hold of the vessel with his left; and that likewise 
being lopt off, he at last seized U with his teeth , 
and in that mannei* expired. 
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, Sfsren of ihe enemy's ships Were taken , and &1>ovtt ^ 
aix thousand of tltem left dead upon the field of 
)>attle, not to meatioa those yrho were drowne^ 
lis they were endeavouriug to escape , or were <:on« 
eumed in the ships that were set on fire. Of the Greeks 
there fell not two hundred , and among these wa« 
CaUimachus , who gave the ^casting vote (or fighting 
^e enemy in the field. Hippias, who . «. a* * 
«ras the chief cause of the war, is thought ^* 

to have, perished in this battle , though some say ha 
•scaped , and afterwards died miserably at Lemnos. 

Such was the famous battle of Marathon > one of 
the most important that is to be found in history » 
»s it first taught the Greeks to despise the power of 
the Persian monarchy and brately to maintain their 
own independance ; and thus to go on cultivating 
those arts and sciences , which had so evident a ten-t 
4ency to polish and refine their ovm manners , and 
have since diffused their benign influence over all tho 
te»t of Europe. 

Of the marble which the Persians had brought 
with them to erect a monument in memory of their 
expected victory, the Athenians now caused a statuo 
to be made by the celebrated sculptor Phidias , to 
transmit to posterity the remembrance of their <j[e- 
fieat. This statue was dedicated to the goddess Ne« 
Ijiesis, who had a temple near the place. Monuments 
Vftre »t the ^une time.erect«4 to the memoi^ of 
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mil ihoae vrho had (allien ia the battle; and upoa 

these <^ere inscribed their own names , and the nam^ 

of the tribe to which they belonged. Of these mo"« 

numents there were three kinds , one for the Athe« 

nians , one for the Plat^ans their allies , and en* 

for the slaves, who had been enrolled into the troop« 

upon this pressing emergency. To expreu their gra« 

titude to Miltiades, the Athenians caused a picture 

|o be painted by one of their most eminent artists , 

named Polygnotus, in which that great commander 

was represented at the head of the other generals , 

animating the troops, and setting them an exainpla 

of bravery. 

. But their gratitude to this celebrated warcior-, 
however sincere, was by no means lasting. The Athe^ 
nians, with all their good qiialities, were naturally 
Ikikle, lind apt to be jealous of such as, ^ther by 
their merit, their power, or popularity, had., ia 
their opiuion , rendered themselves dangerous to th* 
ttate. Of this Miliiades had very soon afler a morti<- 
fying proof. For havii^g received a wound in an ex- 
pedition against the Pietrians , and being thereby pre* 
vented from appearing in public to deftaid himself 
from a charge of bribery which was brought against 
him by one Xanthip|^us, sentence was of cours# 
passed upon him in his absence , and he waa cottm 
4emned to lose his life. This severe sentence, ho«^ 
«cter, the AthcaUns had not tl^ eiDronteiy to «siecf 
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cute upon one iirho had done them rach essential 
itohrices, and they therefore changed it into a fine of 
£fty talents ; and as this was a sum which Miltiades 
vould not ^J , he was thrown into prison , where 
lie sooA after died. But the Athenians would not suffer 
las bodj to be buried till the fine was paid. His son 
Cimon, therefore, by exerting all his interest among 
liis friends and relations , was at last able to raiso 
the requisite sum to pay the fine , and to procure 
Ills fiither as honourable int^iiment. 

CHAP. V. 

*Hrom the d&uhofMiUiades to ihe retnai of Xerxes 
out of Greece* 

'xiAHitJs, rather enraged than intimidated by the 
loss he bad sustained in the battle of Marathon > 
^as prq>aring to inyade Greece , in person , vrhea, 
iwppily for the peace of that coiintry , death put 
«ii eAd to his ambitious project. His son Xerxes, 
fcowerer, who. succeeded him on the throne, was 
determined to execute the plan which his father had 
formed. HaTing just returned from a successful expe- 
dition he had made into Egypt , he expected to meet 
with the Hke good fbrtune in Europe. Confident of 
tictoiy^ be did not chuse , he said, for the future 
t» buy tli« figi of Attictj be would possess himself 
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&t t^e twoAtj , and thus have figi of hii 01111. BiA 
before he would engage in so important an enter- 
prize , he thought proper to consult the principal 
oflicers of his court. Mardonius, hb brother4n4aWr 
^rreU-knowing his secret sentiments , and willing t* 
flatter him in hi; fitrourite pursuits, highlj applau^ 
ded the resolution he had taken. But Artabanns^ 
his unde^ whom years and experience had rendered 
wise , used every argunqeht h6 could think of, in 
order to divert him from his rash design , and he 
addressed himself to the king in the following terms : 
« Permit me. Sir » , said he , « to deliver my sen- 
timents upon this occasion with that liberty which 
becomes my age, and my regard for your interest* 
When Darius, your father, and my brother, fine 
thought of making war upon the Scythians, I use^ 
all my endeavours to divert him from it. The peopki 
you are going to attack are infinitely mare formi- 
dable than they. If the Athenians alone could defeat 
t&e numerous army commanded by Datis and Arta- 
phemes , what ought we to expect from an opposition 
of all the states of Greece united 7 You design to 
pass from Asia into Europe, by laying a bridge 
over the sea. But what if the Athenians should ad-* 
▼ance and destroy this bridge, and so prevent our 
return? Let us not expose ouxvelves to su^ dan<« 
gers , especially as we have no sufficient motives to 
indttGC ttt to run such risks^ at least let \» take tima 

Ca 
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Co reflect upon the matter. "When -we haw rnatn* 
wly considered an aflair , -whatever happens to he 
the success of it , we have nothing to regret. Prc- 
dpiUition is imprudent, and is usually unsuccessfuL 
Above all, do not suffer yourself, great prince, 
to be dazzled vnth the splendor of imaginary glory. 
The highest trees have the most reason to dread being 
struck with the thunder. As for you , Mardonius , 
ivho so earnestly urge Uiis expedition , if it must be 
So, lead it forward. But let the king, whose life is 
dear to us all, return into Persia. In the meaa 
time ^ let your children and mine be given up as 
k pledge to answer for the success of the war. If 
the issue be favourable, I consent that mine be put 
to death; but if it be otherwise , as I foresee it will , 
then I desire that you and your children may re- 
ceive the reward of rashness ». The pride of the Per- 
sian monarch could not easily bear such a plain but 
honest speech even from an unde ; and he therefore 
sternly replied, <« Thank the Gods that thou art my 
ihther's brother ; were it not for that , thou shouldst 
this monient receive the just reward of thy audacious 
behaviour. But you shall h^ve your punishment^ 
remain here behind among the women ; these you 
but too much resemblle in your cowardice and fear* 
/Stay here , while I march at the head of my troops 
.vrhere my duty and glory caU me ». 
•' Z«rxe9 lutviog thus resolved upon ibis eipedilioii^ 
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into Creeee ,■ began to make preparations iot catryr 
log it forward ; and tbe greatoeM of Uicse sKewel 
tke high sense he entertained of the.power and bra? 
▼ery of the enemy. Sardis was the place of gtneni 
rendezvous for his land forces*^ and the fleet was or* 
ikred to advance along the coaists of Asia IMSnor , 
towards the HeHeapent. In it# way thither >. in order 
to shorten its passage , he cut a canal through . th4| 
lieck of land that joined Mount Athos to the conti^ 
vent ; and while this was doing , he addressed tho 
mountain , with all that pomp and ostentation . for 
which the Eastern princes have ever been so reoiaiv 
kable. « Athos » , said he , « thou proud aspiring 
mountain , that lii^t up thy head unto the heavens , 
be not so audacious to put obstacles in my way. If 
thou dost , I will cut thee level with the plain , and 
throw thee headlong into the sea «». ^ 

. In his march to Sardis , he gave a shocking proof 
ef the extreme acts of cruelty he was capable of 
committing whenever his authority was called ill 
«piestion. Having required the eldest son of Pythias, 
a Lydian prince , to attend him in the war , the U^ 
tberofferedhidi all his treasure » amounting to about 
four milliont stevling , to purchase his exemption ; 
and as the young man seemed desirous of suyin^ 
at home , Xerxes commanded him immediately to 
be put to death before his father's eyes. Then cau-^ 
ijuig the body to b« icut ia two, and one part of i| 
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to be ptnoed on the right , and the other on the left/ 
tie )inade his -whole army ^ass ]>etvv«en them ; a ter^ 
rible eiample of what every one had to expect that 
dared to dispute his orders. 

His army was combed not merely of Persians ^ 
^iit of Medes, Lydians, Bacftrians , Assyrians , Hyi>> 
varnans / in a -word , of erery people that either ao*> 
knowledged Kis autfiority , dreaded his power , or 
oonrted his alliance. It is said to have amounted to 
•boTV two iniUions of men. His fleet consisted of 
fbttrteen hundred and twenty-seren ships , besides 
ft thousand lesser Tessels , that were employed in 
earrying proViiions. On board of these were six hutt-> 
dred thousand men ; so that the whole army might 
be said to amount to above two millions and a half; 
trhich> with the women , slaves , and sutlers, al-^ 
ways attending a Persian eamp , might make thtf 
whole about five millions of souls ; a force which » 
U rightiy conducted , m^ht have given law to th« 
imiverse : but being commanded by ignorance and 
jiresbmption , was soon after repulsed , and finalfy 
defeated by the small'butgaUant states of Greece* 

With this mighty armament Xerxes set out on his 
expedition into Greece > ten years after the battlenC 
Marathon. Upon reviewing his forces 
llis heart was naturally elated witb ^' ^- ^^i^' 
]oy> from a consciousness of his superior power: but 
tiiis soon gave place to the £Belio|s of httmanity^ 
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Aftd he burst into tears when he reflected that , « 

hundred years hence, not one of so many thousands 

^ould be alive. He had previously given orders foi^ 

Imildiog a bridge of boats across the Hellespont , 

or , as it is now called, the Dardanelles , which se*^ 

parates Asia from Europe , and is about an En-» 

gliah mile over, but this bridge > vvhen completed; 

being carried avmy by the current , Xerxes, like a 

tyrant , wreaked his vengeance upon the workmen; 

and , like a lunatic , upon the sea. He caused tho 

heads of the former to be struck off, and a certain 

number of lashes to be inflicted upon the latter , to 

punish it for its insolence : and fetters to be thrown 

into it , to teach it, for the future , obedience to 

Ids will; a striking proof how ^uch the possessiod 

of despotic power tends not only to corrupt the 

heart , but even to weaken and blind the understan-* 

• ding. Another and a stronger bridge was soon after 

built , and over this the army passed ; though , such 

was its immense number , the whole could not cross 

in less than seven days. -^ 

Xerxes having thus reached Europe , began hit 

istarch directly for Greece , receiving every where 

the submission of the countries through which he 

passed. Even the smaller states of Greece , over^ 

awed by liis power , submitted at the first summons* 

Athens and Sparta alone , those glorious republics j 

»obly disdained such puaiUanioiout conduct. Thejf. 
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galUniUy resolved to oppose the iwrh^ of tlieir 
country , and either to preserve their liberties en- 
tire , or to perish in the attempt. From the mo- 
inent that Xerxes began his preparations , they had 
received intelligence of his ^designs; aud they, in 
their turn , began to tak« nwasures , for renderiog 
them abortive. They had also sent spies to Sardis , 
in order to bring them an exact account of th« 
number and (piality of the ennemy's forces. Th« 
•pies, indeed, were seized, but Xerxes, instead of 
punishing , or even detaining them , ordered thent 
to be conducted through his camp , and them dis« 
missed , desiring them at the same time , on their 
return home, to give a faithful relation of what they 
liad seen. The Athenians and Spartans , hoirever « 
neither intiniidated by the mighty force that now 
came against them , nor by the base submission of 
the inferior states , nobly resolved to face the common 
danger with joint forces. These forces did not amount 
lo above eleven thousand two hundred men ; and yet 
with this handful of troops, they determined ta 
oppose the almost innumerable army of Xerxes. 

Their first care was to appoint a general ; and 
they wisely made choice of Themistocles , the ablest 
commander that had appeared in Greece sinpe th« 
death of Miltiades. They Ukemse recalled Aristidet » 
who had been driven into banishment by the fac* 
tlon of hit coemici 5 at the head of ytU^ , indoed ^ 
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«vM ThemUtocles y such is the jealousrf tliat someti- 
sies prevails between great men ; thougK equally 
mttached to the interest of their country I It wa« 
upon the occasion of his banishment that a peasant^ 
who could not gvrite , and did not know Aristidet 
personally, applied jto him , and desired him to writ* 
the name of that citizen upon the shell > by which 
his Vote was given against .him. « Has he done you 
» any- wnmg » , said Aristides , «that you are for con« 
» demning him in this manner » 1 « No » , replied 
the peasant, « but I hate to hear him always praH 
» se^Tor his justice ». Ariatides , without saying m. 
word more , calmly took the shell , wrote down hit. 
name upon it , and contentedly retired into exile* 
Theniistocles , however , convinced of his uneom« 
mon merit, and willing to have the benefit of hit 
counsels , was now as desirous of having him recal* 
led ^ a& ever he had been to 'see him banished ; 
and these two great men , generously forgetting aB 
their private feuds and animosities, resolved to eTert 
their joint efforts in promoting the good of the publie. , 
Themistodes saw that the enemy must be oppo* 
ted by sea aii well as by land ; aid to enable him to 
do this with the greater efiiect , he had lately cau-^ 
ted an hundred gallies to be built , and turaed all 
Jiis thoughts towards the improvment of the navy^ 
i;1ie oraclo had declared some time before , that 
Athen abouU only defend henelf mth wood«n waBs|^ 
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' and he took the advantage of this ambiguity top«r^ 
suade his countrymen , that by such yrslU was only 
meant her shipping. The Lacedaemonians used no 
less industry in improving their navy , so that , upon 
the approach of Xerxes , the confederates found 
themselves possessed of a squadron of tvro hundred 
and eighty sail , the command of vrhich was con-» 
ferred upon Eurybiades , a Spartan. 

The next point to be determined was , wfakh 
«fas the most proper place for making the firrt stand 
•gainst the enemy ; and , after some deliberation ; 
the fttraitsof Thermopib; were pitched upota for the 
inirpose. This was a narrow pass of twenty-five feet 
liroad , between Thessaly and Phocis , defended by 
^e remains of an old wall , vrith gateft to it , and 
temarkable for some hot baths , from whence the 
^ce had its name. The command of this import 
fant pass was given to Leonidas > one of the kings 
of Sparta , who led thither a body of six thousand 
men. Of these three hundred only were Spartans ; • 
the rest consisted of Bceotians , Corinthians , Pho- 
cians , and other allies. This chosen band were taught 
from the beginning to look upon themselves as « 
forlorn hope> only pbced there to check the. pro-* 
^ress of the enemy , and give them a forestate of 
the desperate valour of Greece ; nor were even 
•racles wanting to inspire them with enthusiastic' 
4rdQur. 1% had been dedared, th«t toj^rocure thi 
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iifety of Greece , it was necessary that a king , one 
of the descendants of Hercules, should die; and 
this Usk tras now cheerfully undertaken by Leonidas; 
tvho , when he marched out of Lacedaemon , con* 
ftidered himself as a willing sacrifice offered up for 
the good of his country. 

In the mean time , Xerxes advanced with his im-« 
mense army , the very sight of which , he thought , 
would terrify the Greeks into submission , without 
his being obliged to strike a single blow. Great , the*- 
refore, was his surprise , when he found that a few 
desperate men were determined to dispute his pas- 
sage through the straits of Thermopylae- At first h« 
could notbeUeve they would persevere in their re->- 
solution; and he therefore gave them four d^ystd 
r^ect on their danger , hoping they would at last 
think it most prudent to /retire. But when he found 
them remain immoveable in their post , he sent thent 
A summons to deliver up their arms. Leonidas , with 
a true SparUn contempt, desired him « to come and 
» take them ». And when some people said that th6 
Persian forces were so numerous that their very 
darts would darken the sun, « Then » , replied Die* 
sieces, a Spartan, «whe shall fight in the shade «.' 

Xerxes, provoked at these sarcasms ^ resolved to 
Begin the attack immediately. The first assault wag 
made by a body of Modes , but these were instantly 
repulsed with great slaughter. A body of then thou'^ 
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cand Peni»Q8 > commouly known by the name of 
the Immorul band , made another attempt to dia-> 
lodge the Grecians , but with no better success than 
the former. In a word , the Greeks i^aintained their 
ground agaiost the whole power of the Persian ar- 
my for two days together j and would probably 
have maintained it much longer, had it not been 
for the treachery of Epialtes , a Trachinian , who , 
having deserted to the enemy , conducted a body 
of twenty thousand Persians through a by-path to 
the top of a mountain that overhung the straits. 

Leonidas seeing the enemy in this situation , plainly 
perceived that his post was no longer tenable. Ho 
therefore advised his allies to retire , and reserve 
themselves for better times , and the future safety 
»f Qreece.. As for himself and his feUow-Spartans , 
ihey were obhgedby their laws not to fly ; that he 
owed a life to his country , and that it was now hit 
duty to fall in its defence. Thus, having dismissed 
ftU but his three hundred Spartans , with' some Thes* 
•plans and .Thebans, in all not a thousand men , he 
exhorted his followers in the most chearful man- 
ner to prepare for death. « Come, my fellow-^oU 
ft diers » , says he , « let us dine chearfuUy. here, 
» for to-night we shall sup with Pluto ». His men , 
, upon hearing his determined purpose , set tq> a Ipud 
•boat as if they had been invited to a banquet , and 
rjetQived every maa.to tell his life «a dearly u he 
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eouU. The night now began to advance t and this 
was thought the most glorious opportunity of mee«> 
ting death in the enemy's camp , where darkness , 
by hiding t|ie smaUness of their numbed, would fiU 
the Persians with greater consternatidn. T^lais re- 
solved , they made directly to the t^ersian tents, 
and . in the silence of the night , had almost pe-« 
hetrated to the royal pavilion , with hopes of sur- 
prising the king. The obscurity added much to the 
horror of the scene; and the Persians, incapable of 
distinguishing friend from foe , fell furiously upoa 
each other, and rather assisted than opposed the 
Greeks. Thus success seemed to crown the rashness 
of their enterprize, until the morning beginning to 
dawn , the light soon discovered the smaUness of 
their numbers. They were soon , therefore , sur-t 
rounded by the Persian forces , who fearing to fall 
in upon them,, flung their javelins from every quar« 
ter , till the Greeks , not so much concpiered , as ti- 
red with conquering fell amidst heaps of the slaugh- 
tered enemy , leaving behind them an example of 
courage, to which there is no parallel to be found 
in history. Leonidas was one of the first thast fell ; 
and the endeavours of the Lacedaemonians to de- 
fend his dead body were incredible. It was found » 
after the battle , buried under a mouuuin of the 
^ead , and was nailed to a cross , by way of in- 
famy , hy the brutal victor. Of all the train twa 
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only escaped , -whose iiames were Aristodemus and 
Panites. The latter was treated with such contempt 
on his return to Sparta , that he killed himself in 
despair. Aristodemus recovered his lost honour by 
his gallant behaviour at the battle of Plataea. The 
loss of the Persians on this occasion is supposed to 
have amounted to twenty thousand men, among 
tvhich were two of the king's brothers. 

The very day on which the battle of Thermopyl© 
was fought there was a naval engagement between 
the fleet of Greece and Persia , in which the for- 
mer took or sunk thirty- of the enemy's ships , and 
forced a hundred and seventy of them to sea , where , 
by stress of weather they were aU soon after either 
»unk or stranded. 

Xerxes , however , haying no^ passed the straits , 
found nothing capable of opposing his progress ia 
the open country ,, and he therefore directed his 
march towards Athens , on which he was determi- 
ned to 'take a signal vengeance.' Themistocles , seeing 
the impossibility of defending this place , used all 
his eloquence and address in persuading his country- 
men to abandon it for the present ; and this he was 
at last able , though with no little diiBculty , to 
«0ect. A decree was therefore past , by which it 
was ordained , that Athens fur a while should be 
given up in trust to the Gods , and that all the in« 
Jiabitanto , whether in freedom or slavery , ihouM 
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go on board the fleet. The young and adyentnron* 
•et sail for Salamis ; the old , the women and chiU 
i^en , took shelter at Trezene , the inhabiUnts of 
Which generously offered them an asylum. But in 
this general desertion of the city , that which raised 
the compasion of all , was the great number of old 
men they were obliged to leave in the place , on 
account of their age and infirmities. Many also to- 
luntarily remained behind , believing that the Ci- 
tadel , which they had fortified with wooden walls , 
^as what the oracle pointed out for general safety. 
To heighten this scene of distress , the matrons wertt 
seen clinging'with fond afiection to the places whert 
they had so long resided ; the women filled the streets 
with lamentations ; and even the poor domestic ani« 
mals seemed to take a part in the general concern. 
It was impossible to see those poor creatures mo 
bowling and crying after their masters , who were 
going on shipboard / without being strongly aiSpctedT^ 
Amongst these the faithfulness of a particular ddg 
is recorded, who jumped into the sea after his mas- 
ter, and coiitinued swimming as near as he could to 
the vessel , till he landed at Salamis, and died the 
moment after upon the shore. 

Those few inhabitante that remained behind re* 
tired into the citadel , where , literally interpreting 
the oracle , they fortified it as well as they could ^^. 
and patiently awaited the approach of the invader, 
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J^or was it long before they saw him airive at thexP 
gates , and summon them to surrender. This, ho- 
trever, they refused to do, or even to listen to any 
terms he proposed to them. The place was there- 
fore taken by assault -, all who were found in it were 
|iut to the sword , and the citadel was reduced to 
ashes. 

But though the confederates had been thus obli- 
|;ed to abandon Athens to the fury of the «Bemy , 
they were by ho means disposed to let them over- 
run the whole country. They took possession of Pe- 
loponesm , built a wall across the isthmus that jol- 
lied it to the continent , and committed the defence 
of that important post to Cleombrotus , the bro- 
ther of Leonidas. In adopting this measure they were 
ftll of them unanimous , as being the most prudent 
|hat could be embraced. The case was not the sa- 
ine with regard to the operations of the fleet. Eu- 
jrybiades was for bringing it into the neighbourhood 
of the isthmus , that so the sea and land forces might 
act in conjunction. Themistocles was of a quite dif- 
ferent opinion , and maintained , that it would h« 
the height of folly to abandon so advantageous a 
post as that of Salamis , where they were now sta- 
tioned. They were now, he said, in possession of 
the narrow seas , where the number of the enemy's 
•hips could never avail them ; that the only hope 
Hov Uft th« AVhoaiasf wa« their flc«t ^ and that this 
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mvftt not capriciously Im given up by ignorance to fH« 
enemy. Eurybiadeft, who considered himself as glao* 
ced at , could not contain his resentment , but was 
going to strike Themistocles for his insolence. « Strike 
» me » » cried the Athenian , « Strike me , but hear 
me*. His moderation and his reasoning prevailed « 
dnd it was therefore resolved to await the eoemy'a 
fleet at Salamis. Fearful, however, that the confe-> 
derates might change their mind, Themistocles ha4 
Kcourse to one of those stratagems which mark su<* 
perior genius, tie contrived to have it privately in- 
timated to Xerxes that the confederates were^ now 
assembled at Salamis, preparing for flight , and that 
{t would be an easy matter to attack and destroy 
them. The artifice succeeded. Xerxes gave orders to 
his fleet to block up Salamis by night, in order to 
prevent an escape, that would have baffled his views 
of vengeance. 

Even Themistocles himself was not sensible , for 
some time , of the success of his scheme , and of 
bis seemingly dangerous situation) Ariatides , who 
then commanded a small body of troops atEgiua, 
no sooner heard it , than , ignorant of the real caui# 
of all these manoeuvres , and actually thinking The- 
mistocles in danger, he ventured in a" small boat by 
Jaighl through the whole fleet of the enemy, rpott 
landing he made up to the teut of Themistocles^ 
«nd addressed him in the following manner: « If wv 
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flire wise , Themistocles i we shall hencefortli lay asi* 
de all those frivolous and puarile disseiitioos ^ich 
have hitherto divided us. One strife , and a noble one 
' it is , now remains for us , \^hich of us shall be most 
serviceable to our country. It is jour's to command 
as a general ; it is mine to obey as a subject ; and 
bappy shall I be , if my advice can any way con- 
tribute to your and my country's glory. He then in- 
formed him of the fleet's real situation , and warmly 
exhorted him to^ give battle without dely. Themis- 
tocles felt all that gratitude , which so generous and 
disinterested a conduct deserved ; and eager to make 
a proper return , he immediately let him into all 
his schemes and projecto , particularly this last ,- of 
sufiering himself to be blocked up. After this they 
exerted their joint influence with the other comman- 
ders to persuade them to engage \ atid accordingly 
both fleets prepared themselves for battle. 

The Grecian fleet consisted of three hundred and 
eighty ships , the Persian fleet was much more nu- 
pierous. But whatever advantage they had in num-> 
bers, and the size of their ships, they fell infinitely 
short of the Greeks in their naval skill , and their 
acquaintance with the seas where th^y fought ; but 
it was chiefly on the superior abilities of their com- 
|[nanders-that the Greeks placed their hopes of sue* 
cess. Eurybiades had nominally the command of the 
^eet , but Themistocles directed all its operation. 
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JTe knowing that a periodical wind , tvUcfa wovU b« 
faTOurable , would soop set in , deU jed Ahe attack 
till tbat time ; and this had no sooner arisen , thaa 
the signal was given for battle » and the Gredaa 
fleet sailed forward in exa<:t order. 

As the Persians now fought under the eye of their 
soyereign, who beheld the action from a neighbouring 
promontory, they exerted themselves for some time 
with great spirit ) but their courage abated when they 
came to a closer engagement. The numerous disad- 
'vantages of their drcumstances and situation thea 
began to appear. The wind blew directly in their 
faces ; the height and heaviness of their vessels ren- 
dered them unwieldy ^d useless \ and even the num« 
her o{ their ships in the narrow sea only served to 
embarrass and perplex them. The loniiHM were the 
first that fled ; the Phoenicians and Cyprians were soon 
after driven on shore ; and in a little time their 
whole fleet was thrown into confusion. In the gene* 
ral consternation which thu occasioned , Artemisia p 
queen of Halicamassus, who had come to the assi»- 
tance of Xerxes with five ships , exerted herself with 
so much spirit , that that monarch was heard ta 
iay , that hjs soldiers behaved like women in the 
conflict , and the women like soldiers.' Nothing , 
however , could repair the disorder that had now 
taken place in the Persian fleet. They instantly fled 
an all sides; some of them ifere sunk, and more 
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tak^n ; above t-vro hundred were burnt, and alltli^ 
rest were entirely dispersed* 

Such was the issue of the battle of Salamis , id 
which the Persians received a more severe blow 
than any they had hitherto experienced from Greece* 
Themistocles is said to have been so elated with this 
victory , that he proposed brealdng down the bridg€t 
on tlie Hellespont , and thus cutting off the retreat 
of the enemy ; but Arom this he was dissuaded bj 
Aristides , who represented the great danger of re- 
ducing so powerful an army to despair. Xerxes , 
however, seems to have been so apprehensive of 
some such step being taken , that , after leaving 
about three hundred thousand! of his best troops be* 
hind him under Mardonius, not so much with a view 
of conquering Greece , as in order to prevent a 
pursuit , he hastened back with the rest to the 
Hellespont, were finding the bridge broken down 
by the violence of the waves , he was obliged to 
pass over in a snuiU boat : and this manner of lea- 
Ting Europe , when compared to his ostentatious 
method of entering it , rendered his disgrace the 
more poignant and afflicting. 
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GHAP. VI. 

J*>t>ni ihe retreat of Xerses out of Greece , to th4 
bifttie of Mfcale. 

JN oTHiirc could exceed the joy of the Greeks upon 
the victory they had obtained at SaU-r « « . 
pus. It was a custom among them , af- ^ 

ter a battle , for the commanding officers to declare 
who had distinguished themselves most , .by writing 
the names 0/ such ^s merited the first and secondi 
rewards. On this Occasion , each officer concerned 
adjudged the first rank'to himself , but all allowed 
the second to Themistocles , which was in fact aU 
lowing him a tacit superiority. This was farther con* 
firmed by the Lacedaemonians , who carried him in 
triumph to Sparta f and who having adjudged th^ 
reward of valour to their own countryman , Eury*« 
biaden , ^judged that of wisdom to Themistocleid 
They crowned him with oUve , presented him with 
II rich chariot , and conducted him with three hun<« 
dred horse to the confines of their state, But there 
yras an homage paid him that flattered his pride yet 
piore ; when he appeared at tlie Olympic games ^ 
that is before all the states of Greece assembled, 
the spectators received him with uncommon accla-<t 
t^tipns, 4$ sfQou as h« appealed » th? yvhoh ««•» 
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iiembly' rose up to do him honour ; noliody regar- 
ded either the games or the combatants ; Themis- 
tocles was the only object worth their attention* 
Struck with such flattering honours , he couhl not 
Kelp crying out , that he that day reaped the fruits 
■ of all his labours. 

Mardonius , having passed the winter in Theasaly , 
led his forces in the springs into the province of 
B<Botia f and from thence s^nt Alexander , king of 
Macedonia, with very tempting proposals to the 
Athenians , hoping by that means to detach them 
from the general interests of Greece. He offered to 
rebuild their cily , to present them with a conside* 
xable sum of mbneyu to allow them to enjoy their 
laws and liberties , and to bestow upon them the 
government of all Greece. The Spartans were afraid 
that tlie Athenians might be apt to accept of these 
proposals, and they therefore sent ambassadors to 
Athens , in order to dissuade them from so base a 
conduct. But Aristidet , who was then chief Archon 
of Athens , needed no other monitor than the dic-< 
tates of his own heart. Receiving Alexander and 
the ambassadors at the same time , he addressed them 
in the following terms : « For men , » said he , « bred 
vp in pleasure and ignorance , it is natural to prof- 
fer great rewards-, and to hope by bribes to un- 
dermine virtue. Barbarians, who make silver and 
gold tht chitf object of their esteem , nay be eit? 
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•iiMd for thinking to corrupt the fidelity of a fred 
people ; but that the Lacedaemonians who came to . 
remonstrate against these ofiers , should suppose thej 
^ould prevail, is indeed surprising. The Atheniant 
have the common liberty of Greece entrusted to 
their care , and mounuins of gold are not able to, 
•hake their fidelity : No ; so long as that sun , ivUcb 
the Persians adore , continues to shine with won* 
ted splendor , so long shall the Athenians be moP* 
tal enemies to the Persians; so long shall they cof> 
tinue to pursue them for ravaging their lands, for 
burning their hduses , and poUuting their temples* 
•^- Such is the answer we return to the Persiaa 
proposal ». — * « And you , » continued he, addres* 
stng himself to Alexander , <c if you are really their 
friend , refrain for the future from being the bea^ 
rer of "such proposals ; your honour , and perhaps 
even your safety demands it». 

Mardonius, provoked at the rejection of his of- 
fers , invaded Attica , which the Athenians , unablo 
to resist the torrent , were once more obliged to 
abandon to his fury. Nothing, however , could 
reconcile that- people to any terms of acoommodait 
tion. They even stoned Lycidas, a Senator, to death , 
for proposing a submission ; and his wife and diil« 
dren met with the same fate from the women. And , 
in the mean time the Spartans were in danger of 
iaiiiog into the same oror from which they had 

Da 
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jbecn io tttxloiu ta prjesenre the Atheniaitf , I Ui^Ah 
that of •coimiltiDg their own prirate safety , without 
yegardiog the general interest of Greece^ Theypro-* 
|>osed to fortify the isthmus of Peloponesiis. But thtt 
Athenians remonstrating against so partial and un- 
generous a proceedings the Spartans readily gavo 
tip the point. 

The Grecian drmy was now assembled to the 
vnmW of scTenty thousand men. Of these five 
. thousand were Spartans , attended by thirty - five 
thousand Helots. The Athenians amounted to eight 
thousand , and the troops of the allies made up the 
rest. With this army the Greeks resolted to op-« 
pose Mardonius , though at the head of no less than 
three himdred thousand men. That general', fearing 
io be attacked in the hilly country of Attica , where 
lie could not aTail himself of his great superiority 
f>f numbers , had lately returned into Boeotia , and 
encamped his troops on the banks of the river Asopus^ 
Thither he was pursued by the Grecian* ; but «a 
neither side coidd begin the attack^ without encoun* 
tering great disadvantages » the two armies continued 
in sight of each other &r the space of ten days , 
l>oth of them e^aUy eager for a battle , and yet 
|»oth afraid to strike the first blowx 

IX waa during this interval that a mutiny had like. 
ti» have arisen in thiB Grecian army about the post 
of honawv AB purti^s ailowed th9 Spartaaa th* 
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eemmand of the right wing ; but the Tegxans. al« 
ledged that they -vrere better iutitled , by their paB| 
services , to the command of the left , than the Athe- 
nians , who now occupied it. Thia disaention might 
have produced 'very fatal effects , had it not been 
for the moderation and magnanimity of Aristides, 
\irho commanded the Athtoians , and who addressed 
iiimself to the Spartans and the rest, of the coufe* . 
derates in the foltowing manner : « It is not now 
A lime ; my (riends, to dispute about the merit of 
past services ; for all boasting is vain in the day of 
danger. Let it be the brave man's pride to . own , 
that it is > not the post or station which gives cou- 
rage , or which can take it away. I head the Athe-_ 
nians • whatever post you "shall assign us > we. will 
inaintain it, and wiU endeavour to make our station , 
wherever we are placed , the post of true honour 
and military glory. We are'comehither not to con^ 
tend with our friends , but to fight with our enemies; 
not to boast of our ancestors , but to imitate them* 
This battle will distinguish the merit of each city ; 
each commander , and the lowest sentinel will share ^ 
the honour of the day ». This speech determined the 
council of war in favour of the Athenians , who the-- 
reupon were allowed to maintain their former station. 
Meanwhile the Grecians , beginning to be straite- 
ned for want of water , resolved to retreat to a place 
where they might be more plenUfuUy supplied wkb 
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that neMSsarj article. As their removal was mad« 
in the night, much disorder ensued ; and in the mor- 
Bing , Mardonius construing their retreat into a flight, 
.immediately pursued them , and coming up with 
them near the little city of Plataea , he attacked them 
with great impetuosity. His ardour , howerer , was 
•oon checked by the Spartans , who brought up th« 
rear of the Grecian army , and who throwing them- 
^Ires into a phalanx , stood impenetrable and im- 
moveable to all the assaults of the enemy. At th« 
aame time, the Athenians being informed of the 
attack , quickly turned back , and , after defeating 
ft body of Greeks in J^ersian pay , they came to the 
assistance of the Spartans , just as these last had com- 
plete the overthrow of the enemy. For Mardd- 
wus , enraged at seeing his men give way , rush 
edinto the thickest of the ranks , in order to restore 
the battle ; and while he was doing so , he was 
killed by Aimnestus , a Spaitan. Upon this the whole 
army betook themselves to flight. Artobazis , with 
a body of forty thousand men , fled towards the 
Hellespont ; the rest retreated to their camp , and 
there endeavoured to defend themselves with wooden 
ramparts. 3ut these being quickly broken down , 
the confederates rushed in upon them with irresisti- 
ble fury , and eager to rid their country of such ter- 
rible invaders , they sternly refused them all quar^ 
ler , and put upwards of a hundred Uivusand of ihem 
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to the sword. Thus ended the in?anon of the Pev« 
■ians into Greece -, nor ever after was an armj front 
Persia seen to cross the Hellespont. We have al- 
ready observed , that Aristides commanded tha 
Athenians in this important action* The Spartans 
were headed by Cleombrotus , and Pausanias ■, « 
Lacedaemonian , was the chief commander. 

The battle was no sooner over , than the Greelw^' 
to testify their gratitude to heaven, caused a statue 
of Jupiter to be made at the public expence , anil 
placed in his temple at Olympia. On the right sida 
of the pedestal were engraved the names of the se* 
Teral nations of Greece that were present in the enga^. 
I^ement. The Spartans had the first place , the AthA* 
nians the second , and all the rest succeeded in orders 
The successes of the Greelts were as rapid as they 
were imporUnt. On the very evening of the day » 
on which the victory at Pbtsea was won , another ^< 
equally glorious , was obtained at Mycale on thfli 
coast of Ionia. After the defeat at Salamis, the 
remains of the Persian fleet retired to Samos y but 
the Greeks were not long in pursuing them. Thff 
confederates y on this occasion , were headed by Leo« 
tychides, the Spartan, and Xantippus, the Athe- 
nian. The Persians were no sooner informed of theii; 
approach, than, conscious of their own inferiority 
by sea , they drew up their ships upon dry land aft 
Mycab , and fortified them with a waH and a deeg 
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trench , while thej were «t the same time protee*' 
ted by an army of sixty thousand men , under tho 
command of Tigranes. But nothing could secure them 
Irom the fury of the Grecians^ who immediately 
coming on shore , and dividing themseWes Into twa 
2>odies , the AthenianiB and jCorinthians advanced di^ 
arecUy on the plain , while the Lacedaemonians fet^ 
ched a compass over hills' and precipices , in order 
t:o take possession of a rising ground. But before 
these last arrived , the former had entirely put the 
.«nemy to flight , and now being joined by the Spar-» 
;Unfl , they soon forced their way through the Per-* 
nan ramparts , and set all their ships on fire ; so 
that nothing could be more complete than the vio* 
jtory now obt^ned. Tigranes , the Persian general ^ 
ilnith forty thousand of his men , lay dead upon the 
'£eld of battle, the fleet was destroyed; and of the 
)great army which Xerxes brought into Europe » 
licarce a single man remained to carry bac|i to hiq^ 
the newt of its defeat. 

CHAP. VIX 

iP'rom the victory at MyceSe , to the peace conclude^ 
between the Greeks and Persians^ 

' jN o sooner were the Greeks freed from the appre« 

lienstons of a foreign foe , than they be* 

fim to eoienaiii jealousies efe^di other j;' ^^ 
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And tlie Cnt symptoms of this dangerous spirit ap« 
i>eared in a misunderstanding that took place be^^. 
t-vreen the Athenians and Spartans. The former^ 
•mth. their famiKes , being returned to their ow^ 
country, began to think of rebuilding the cityj, 
and as its late state of weakness had rendered it sm 
easy a prey to the Persians , they now formed « 
plan for strengthening afid extending the walk, andl 
giving it , for the future , a greater degree of se— : 
curity. This excited the jealousy of the Lacedsemo- 
nians , who could not bear to see any of the othex^ 
states of Greece up»n an equal footing with them-, 
■elves. They therefore sent ambassadors to dissuade 
the Athenians from this undertaking; but bein^ 
ashamed to avow their real motive , they alledged 
the great detriment which these fortifications woulA 
he of to the general interest of Greece , if crec 
they should fall into the hands of the enemy. The^. 
mistocles, who then guided all the councils of Athens fi 
at once saw through their design , and resolved to 
meet their duplicity with equal dissimulation. Hi| 
therefore told ^em that the Athenians would sooa 
send an embassy to Sparta, and fully satisfy aQ 
their scruples ; and having' procured himself to b« 
chosen for this purpose, he accordingly went thither ;, 
and by studied debys kept the Spartans' in suspeno^, 
until the works were completely finished. He then . 
boldly threw off tlie m^ j^ and declared tihai Atlicoi 
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vras now in a condition to keep out any enemy l 
either foreign or domestic j and that what she had 
done was perfectly consistent with the laws of na-< 
lions, and the common interesu of Greece. He fur-^ 
ther added , that if any violence were offered to 
}m person , the Athenians would retaliate upon the 
Spartan ambassadors , who were now in their hands ; 
In ^consequence of wl^cl^ the ambassadors ou both 
•id^s were suffered quietly to depart, and Themis- 
tiocles , upon his arrival in Athens , was received as 
if he had heen returning from a triumph. 

Encouraged by his success in this undertaking, 
fThftmistocles projected another scheme , far less 
Justifiable indeed , for increasing the power and im- 
portance of his country/This scheme , however , he 
declared , in a full assembly of the people , would 
not admit of being publicly mentioned , as its exe« 
cution required secrecy Jbid dispatch. He therefore 
]>egged that some person might be appointed , to 
^hom he might communicate his design , one who 
urss qualified to Judge at once of the utility and the 
|>racticability of the project. Aristides vras pitched 
upon for this purpose. To him Themistocles priva- 
tely signified his intention of burning the fleet be- 
longing to the rest of the Grecian states , which then 
lay in a neighbouring port , and thus rendering Athens 
,the undisputed sovereign of the sea. Aristides , sho- 
.«^ed at sQ baso a proj^osal^ made no answer; bul 
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raturning to the assembly , informed tbcm , tiMit 
nothing could he more advantageous to Athens than 
what Thembtocles proposed, but that nothing, at the 
tame time , could be more unjust. The people , adop- 
ting the magnanimous sentiment^ of theii* magistrate, 
.unanimously rejected the proposal^ without knowing 
its contents , and bestowed upon Aristides the sur- 
name oiJust , which he so well deserved. 

The confederates being thus left at liberty to turn 
their arms against their foreign foes , Instead of dra- 
wiiig their swor.ds against one another , fitted out a 
powerful fleet. Pausanias commanded the Spartans ; 
the Athenians were conducted by Aristides and Ci- 
mon, the son ofMiltiades. They first directed their 
course to the isle of Cyprus, where they set all the 
cities free. Then steering towards the Hellespont , 
ihey attacked the city of Bizantium , of which they 
made themselves masters; and, besides the vast 
quantity of plunder which they found in it, they took 
a great number of prisoners , many of whom were oC 
the richest and most considerable families of Persia. 

But whatever the Greeks gained upon this occa- 
sion in fame and authority , they lost in the purity 
dnd siinplicity of their manners. The deluge of wealth 
poured in upon them from this quarter, naturally 
tended td corrupt their minds ; and from this time 
forward, neither the magistrates nor the people va- 
lued themselves, as formerly, on their personal me- 
yit , but merely on account of their riches and po«* 
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sessions. Tlie Athenians , being a polite people , bor# 
this change for some time \dth tolerable modera- 
tion; but the contagion immediately broke out 
among the Spartans with all its native virulence. It 
ikeems to have inspired Pausanias , who was naturalljr 
tof a haughty and imperious temper , and who had 
forfeited the good opinion not only of the neighbou- 
ring states ; but also of his own subjects , with the 
ambitious hopes of raisuig himself to a stiU higher 
rank than "he had yet attained. He offered to deli- 
ver up Sparta , and even all Greece , to Xerxes , 
}>rovided that prince would give him his daughter in 
marriage. How long this conspiracy was carried on, , 
is uncertain. Pausanias was twice tried , and twice ac- 
quitted for "want of sufHcient evidence against him. 
His guilt y however , became at length too apparent 
to be any longer concealed ; but just as the Ephori 
were upon the. point of sAzing him > he took refuge 
in J-he temple of Minerva , where the sanctity of the 
place preventing his being dragged forth , the people 
blocked up the entry with large stones , and tearing 
off the roof, left him in that manner to die of cold 
and hunger. I'his he in a little time did ; and thus pe- 
rished the man who had led on the victorious troops 
of Greece in the battle of Plataea. 

The fate of Pausanias soon after involved that of 
Thcmistocles , who had some time before been ba- 
nished , aad lived in great esteem at Argos. The «c- 
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tMion of Kis banishment was this. He liad built neat 
his house a temple in honour of Diana , with thia 
inscription : To Diana , the goddess of good counsel; 
thereby insinuatin|[ th^ i>enefit his own counsels had 
been to his country , and the little gratitude his fet- 
1ow-citizeq;i liad shewn in rewarding them. He wa« 
now accused, not only of having been pnvy. to the 
designs of Pausanias , without revealing them to thd 
state J which part of the charge indeed seeiiis to hava 
been well founded , but likewise of having appro- 
yed and favoured those designs , a crime , it would 
mppear , of which he was altogether guiltless. Tho 
Spartans , however , who had always been his ene- 
mies, now declared themselves his accusers before 
the assembly of the people of Athens \ and all those 
of 1ms countrymen , who had formerly either drea- 
ded his power , or envied hjs popularity , joined in 
the general charge agaiijst htm. In a word , the peo- 
ple were wrought up to such a degree* of rage, that 
they clamoured for his death with great vehemence ; 
and persons were actually ^ent to seize and brings 
him before the general council of Greece. Fortuna- 
tely , however, he had notice of their design , and 
saved himselC by a precipitate flight. He first took re- 
fuge in the islaud of Corcyra. From thence he repai- 
red *o the court of Admetus , king of the Molossians j 
but that prince not being able to afford him any. 
Ivog or ctrtain protection , he at last went over to 
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iSardis^ where, throwing himself proistr^te before the 
jPersian mdnarch, he boldly declaimed his name, his 
^ountrj , and his misfortunes. « I hav6 done » , cried 
he , « my ungrateful country services more than 
once , and I am now come to offer those services 
to you. My life is in your hands : you may now exert 
your clemency , or display your Vengeance. By'thd 
former you will preserve a faithful suppliant ; by the 
latter you will destroy the greatest enemy of Greece ». 
The king made him no ansvver at this audiehce^ 
though he was struck with admiration at his elo- 
quence and intrepidity ; but he soon gave a loose ta 
his joy' for the event. He told his courtiers , that hd 
considered the arrival of Themistocles as a very happy 
incident , and wished that his enemies would always 
pursue the same destructive policy of banishing from 
among them the good and wise. His joys were con- 
tinued in a dream. In the night he was seen to start 
fVom his sleep, and three times to cry out, « I 
have got Themistocles the Athenian ». He even gave 
him three citie« for his support , and had him main- 
tained in the utmost affhience and splendor. It is 
said, that such was his interest at the Persian court, 
and so great was the estimation in which he was' 
held" by all rank» of peOple , that one day at table 
he was heard to cry out to his wife and children , 
who sat near him , » Children , we should certainly 
liaveb«en ruined, if wc had not formerly beta undoa« » .' 
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.•But nothing could eraze from the Breast of The- 
fiiistocles the love he- entertained for his coimtrj. 
Indeed the spirit of patriotism appears to have pre* 
vailed among the Creeks in a higher degree than 
ever it did among any other people. This was no 
doubt owing to the many violent struggles they had 
been obliged to make in defence of their country. 
And perhaps it vfill be found , that the value wc 
set upon any thing , is alyrays in proportion to th« 
pains we have taken in acquiring or preserving it. 
l/l'Tien Xerxes, therefore , proposed fitting out a« 
expedition against Athens; and entrusting the com- 
mand of it to Themistocles , that patriot , rather 
than carry arms against the place of his nativity^ 
put an end to his own life by poison. 

Jn the mean time , Aristides , instead of incur- 
ring the jealousy of his countrymen by his ambi* 
tious and interested views . continued every day to 
acquire a larger share of their esteem and veneratioii 
by his integrity and love of justice. So great , indeed, 
was bis character in this retpect , that when it waf 
deliberated among the states of Greece who was, the 
most proper person to be entrusted with the care of 
tbe public treasure for carrying on the war, all eyes 
were fixed upon him as the most upright man to be 
fpund in the country ; and his discharge pf this ini'* 
portant office , to which he was immediately appoin.- 
ted, only served to confirm the high opinion the 
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world already entertained of Kim. His merit , het&» 
des , in this particular was so * much the greater j ai 
he himself was extremely p6or ; but it appeared fronr 
the following incident tliat he was voluntarily poor, 
and might have been richer if he had chosen it. 
CalUas, an intimate friend and relation of his » 
Jbeing summoned before the judges for some offence , 
one of the chief objections urged against him was, 
that while he rolled in affluence and luxury , he suf- 
fered his friend and relation Aristides to remain in 
poverty and want. But CaQias , appealing to Aristi- 
des himself, it appeared that he had generously of" 
fered to share his fortune with him , which the other 
Kad absolutely refused to accept ;^ asserting , that he 
only might be said to want , who permitted his ap-t 
Jpe^tes to transgress the bounds of his income , and 
that he who could dispense with a few things , thus 
rendered himself more like the gods , that want for 
nothing. 

In this manner he lived, just in his public , and 
Independent in his private capacity, and universally 
esteemed and beloved by all that knew him. History 
does not acquaint us with the time or pbce of his 
death , but it bears the most glorious testimony of 
his character , in telling us that he who had had th^ 
absolute disposal o^ the public treasures, died poor. 
It is even asserted , that he did not leave monej 
frnough b^hia^ hiixk to defray th« tkptnce of his fi^} 
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Heral , I>ut that the government -was obliged to bear 
the charge of it , and to maintain his family. Hij 
daughters were portioned , and his son subsisted at 
the expence of the public ; and some |Of his grand- 
children were supported by a pension equal to that 
jbestowed upon those who had been victorious at the 
Olympic games. 

The first man that began to make a figure at Athen* 
after the death of Themistocles and Aristides , was 
Cimon , the son of MUtiades. In his earlier years h« 
had led a very dissolute life ; but Aristides perceiving 
tn him , amidst all his dissipation , the seeds of many 
great and good <jualities , advised him to change hia 
conduct, and to raise his mind , from the pursuit of 
low and ignoble pleasures , to the ambition of di- 
recting the affairs of the state. ' He did so , and in 
a little time , became equal to his father in courage , 
to Themistocles in sagacity , and even not much in- 
ferior to his instructor himself in integrity. The first 
specimen he gave of his military talents was in scour- 
ing the Asiatic seas ^ and delivering all the Greek . 
cities on the coasts of Asia Minor from their de- 
pendence upon the Persian crown , and ma^g thent 
join in the general confederacy of Greece against 
that very power to which they had formerly acknow- 
ledged allegiance. Some of these , however j that 
were strongly garrisoned by Persian troops , made 
« desperate dtfcnct. The city of £i6n detenre* to be 
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particularly mentioned. Boges, the goTcmor , rc-r 
solved either to preserve it , or to perish in the at- 
tempt. He accordingly defended the place with in- . 
credible fury , till finding his station no longer tena- 
We , he killed his wise and children , and laying theiu 
on a funeral pile , "which he had erected for the pur- 
pose , he immediately set it on fire , and rushing 
into the midst of the flames , in that manner expired. 
"Wliile Cimon was employed in these operations , 
he received intelligence that the whole Persian fleet 
VTM anchored at the mouth of the river Eurymi- 
•^4on. He accordingly sailed thither, and pursuing 
the enemy up the stream , where they endeavou- 
red to take shelter , he destroyed all their ships ; 
and his men Jumping on shore in pursuit of tho 
Peman mariners , who had abandoned their vessels , 
they soon put them to flight , thus obtaining a com«!- 
plete victory both by sea and land on the same 
occasion. This severe hloyr at last compelled the Per- 
sians to agree to a peace , the terms of which were 
as mortifying to them, as they were honourable 
to the Grecians. It was stipulated that the Greek 
cities m^sia should be left in quiet possession of 
their liber^ , and that neither the sea nor land 
forces of Persia should approach so near the Gre^ 
cian coasts , as to give the least occasion for any 
land of jealousy. 

The treasures taken ia this cxpediliQU Cimon lai4 
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out in beautifjlng his native city , and the Athe* 
nians ga^e examples in the art of architecture , that 
continue to be adniired to this rery day. About the 
same time lived the poet Simonidetf , some of -vrhose 
iworks still remain ; and these only leave us room tQ 
regret that the rest are long since irretrievably lost 

CHAP. vm. 

From the peace with Persia, to the peace ofNiciof, 

J.H0VGB Gimon was for some time, after the 
deatb of Aristides, the most considerable man at 
Athens , he did not remain long without a rival. He 
was soon opposed by Pericles, who was much youn- 
ger than he, and was a man of a very different cha- 
racter. Pericles was descended from the greatest and 
jnost iUustrioas. families of Athens : his father, Xan- 
thippus , defeated the Persians at Mycale : and his 
mother Agarista was niece to Calisthenes , who ex« 
pelled the tyrants, and established a popular go- 
Ternment in Athens. In the earlier part of his life he 
applied himself with success to all the different bran- 
ches of philosophy ; but the chief h4^ of his mind 
was directed to the study of eloquence , in., which 
he is said to have outsbone all' his contemporaries. 
Even his great opponent , Thucydides , was often 
&eard to 8^y , that though be M frequently over- 
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throTm liim, the power of his eloquence was sucfc , 
that the audtence could never 'jperceive hiniJTallen. 
He resembled the tyrant Pisistratus, not only in 
the sweetness of his voice , hut the features of h» 
face , and his whole air and manner. To these natu* 
ral and acquired endowments he added those of for-" ' 
tune ; he was very rich and intimately connected with 
9II the most powerful families of the state. 

The established reputation of Cimon , however , 
^vas for some time a bar to the rise of Perides ; but 
AS the former was generally abroad , commanding 
the fleets or armies of the country ; and the latter 
was always at home , haranguing and making inte- 
rest with the people , he soon found means to over- 
.come this obstacle. The first use he made of his po- 
pularity was to lessen the power, and consequently 
tjie character of the court of Areopagus. This he did 
chiefly by the assistance of one Ephialtes , another 
popular leader , who contrived to take away tho- de- 
cision of almost all causes from that celebrated tri- 
bunal , and to bring them before the assembly of 
the people. Cimon's interest , however , .was still 
able to conteract , and even to overpower that of 
Pericles in a #lry important question. This was whe- 
ther the Athenians should assist the Lacedsemoniant 
in suppressing an insurrection of their Helots, or 
slaves , who had taken up arms to rescue themselvet 
lr«m bondage. Cimon gave his opinion in the aiEr-^ 
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•native ; Pericles in the negative. But Cimo&'s opU 
nion , as being the most generous , was For this time 
adopted , and he was allowed to conduct a large body 
of troops to Sparta , with which he effectually quel- 
led the insurrection. But the Helots taking up armM 
« second time , and possessing themselves of tho 
«trong fortress of Ithome^ the Spartans were once 
more obUged to apply to Athens for assistance. The 
uxQuence ^ however , of Pericles now prevailed in 
its turn , and all kind of aid was denied them. Thu|^ 

left to finish the war by themselves , they besieged <r\ 

Ithome , which held out for i^en. years ; at the end ^ 
of which , however , they made themselves mastett 
of it ; though they spared the lives of those who 
.defended it , i^on condition of their leaving Pelo** 
ponesus for ever. 

The conduct of the Athenians upon this occasion , 
and some insults they pretended to have received from 
the Lacedaemonians. ,. revived a' jealousy that had 
long subsisted between these rival states, and which 
continued thenceforward to operate with greater or 
less influence , till both of them were reduced to 
such a low ebb of power , that neither of them was 
able to withstand the slightest invasiQirfrom abroad. 
The first instance the Athenians gave of their re- 
sentment, was to banish Cimon, who had been a 
Jfavourer of the Spartan cause, for ten years, front 
ibe d$y. Thay neit dissoWed th^r allianc*. with 
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Sparta, and entered into a treaty yriih tlie Afgi- 
yes , the professed enemies of the former. The sla- 
.vcs banished from Peloponesus -wrere taken undet 
ihe protection of Athens, and settled with their fa« 
Snilies at Naupactus : and all the privileges of Spar~ 
tan subjects were demanded in behalf of those Athe* 
Siians that i^sided in Lacedaemon. But what con- 
tributed to widen the breach still more , the city 
of IVXegara , breaking off its alliance with Sparta ^ 
was protected and garrisoned by the Athenians; 
and thus was laid the foundation of an inveterate 
hatred , that terminated in the destruction of both 
these states. 

The chief motive to this insolent and treacherous 
conduct of the Athenians , wis the high opinion they 
entertained of themselves ever since the battle of 
Plataea. That victory had raised them to the same 
national eminence with the Lacedaemonians. But they 
were not satisfied with being their equals j th^ wan- 
ted to be their superiors. They , therefore , called 
themselves the Protectors of Greece ; they desired 
that the convention of the states should be held at 
Athens, and they resolved to declare open war against 
Any power th&t should dare to insult them. . 

Exasperated , however , as these two states were 
against each other , they did not immediately come 
to rupture. They first endeavoured to strengthen 
themselves by leagues and alliances with the neigh- 
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'lourini^ states. At last the armies of tlie two re- 
. publics came to an engagement near Taifgara ; and 
-though Cimon, forgetting 'the injury He had recei- 
Ted from his country, came to its assistance, yet 
the Athenians suffered a defeat. A month or- two 
after, another action happened , and the Athenians 
were, in their turn , victorious. The conduct of 
Cimon upon this occasion re-estahlished him in the 
public fevour ; he was restored to his country , af' 
t«r a banishment of five years ; and liis rivat Pe- 
ricles was the first that proposed the decree for his 
recall. 

Cimon's first care , alter his return , was to com- 
promise all differences between the rival states ; and 
this w# so far outwardly ejected, that a truce 
■ was concluded for the space of five years. Thb fur- 
nished an opportunity for exerting the power of the 
ttate upon a more distant enemy. A fleet of two 
hundred sail was fitted out , and the command of 
it given to Cimon , for conquering the island of 
Cyprus. He accordingly sailed thither , over-ran the 
island , and laid siege to the capital , Citium. But 
being either wounded by some -of the defendants, 
or wasted by sickness , he began to perceive the 
approaches of death. Still mindful , however, of 
his duty , he ordered his attendai-s to conceal his 
decease till their scliemes were crowned with suc- 
cess. They did so 3 aod tliirty days after he was dead , 
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the army , ^hich still supposed itself under his con* 
mand , obliged the place to surrender. Thus he not 
only died in the arms of victory , but he even gai- 
.tied battles by the terror of his name. In sa great 
awe > indeed , did the Persians stand of him , that 
they universally deserted the sea-coasts , and vrould 
iipt come witliin four hundred leagues of any place 
tvhere he could possibly be expected. 

Pericles being now freed from the opposition of 
«o powerful a rival , resolved to complete the work 
of ambition he had begun ; and by dividing the 
conquered lands among the people , amusing them 
with shovrs , and adorning the city with public buil- 
dings , he at last acquired such an ascendancy over 
the minds of the populace , that he may ao^ally h% 
said to have been possessed of sovereign power in 
a free state. The buildings, indeed, which he rai« 
jsed , have endeared his memory to all the lovers of 
Ihe Hne arts. Some small remains of them are still 
to be seen ; and these are allowed by the best jud- 
ges to be so perfect in their kind, that they have 
never since been excelled , and hardly ever equal- 
led. True it is , that to complete these works , he 
was guilty , in some measure , of injustice ; for he 
applied to this purpose part of the money that had 
been raised by ;he dilTerent states of Greece, for 
carrying on the war against Persia : but when any 
•f these states cojiiplaiacd of thi# fmbculcmcatof 
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tlie public treasare , Pericles boldly replied , that 
the Athenians were not accountable to any for their 
cooduct^and that they had the best ri^t to' the 
treasures of the confederate states, who took the 
greatest care to defend them. He added that it waa 
fit that ingenious artisans * should have their share 
of the public money , since there wa^ still enough 
left for carrying on the war. 

These arguments, howerer, were by no means suf- 
ficient so satisfy the other states of Greece , and least 
of all the Spartans , who beheld the present pros- 
perity of Athens with envy , and ,the insolence of 
Pericles with indignation. And these passions were 
still further inflamed by an expedition which the 
Athenians.' undertook against Samoa , in favour of 
the Milesians , who had craved tljjeir assistance. It 
is said , that Pericles fomented this war , to please 
a famous courtezan named Aspasia, of whom he 
was particularly enamoured. After several skirmi- 
shes , not worth mentioning , Pericles besieged the 
capital of Samoa with tortoises and battering rams , 
which was the first time these military engines had 
been employ/ed in sieges. The Samians, after sus- 
taining a nine montlis siege , surrendered. Periclet 
razed their waUs , dispossessed them of their ships , 
and exacted immense sums for defraying the ex- 
pences of the war. Elated with this success, he re- 
liunxed to Athens, buried all those who had faUern 
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ia the most oplendid manner , and pronounced their 

funeral oration. 

Though the jealousy and rivalship that suhsisted 
between Athens and Sparta , was the true oause of 
the Peloponesian war , yet neither of them was 
willing to avow their real motive ; a petty quarrel 
among the inferior states of Greece , their allies , 
furnished them with an ostensible reason. The Cor- 
ejrreans , resenting the conduct of the Corinthians 
with regard to one of their dependant colonies , 
named £pidamnus , took up arms to revenge the 
afiront : but being worsted in some naval enga- 
gements, they had recourse to the ^4thenians for 
support , who- sent them some naval succours , 
which , however , were of no great service. From 
this war arose another ; for Potidaea , a city be- 
longing to Athens , declaring for Corinth , these two 
states immediately came to a rupture ; and draw- 
ing their forces into the field near Potidaea , a 
battle ensued, in which the Athenians gained the 
victory. It was in this battle that Socrates saved the 
life of Alcibiades , his pupit ; and after the battle 
was over , procured him the prize of valour, which 
he himself more justly deserved. The city of Po- 
tidasa was. soon after besieged in consequence of 
this victory, and the Corinthians complained to 
the states of Greece against the Athenians, as ha- 
iring infringed ihe articles of peace. The Laced»m<H 
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•Xiiiins gare tliem an audience , and after hearing ^Hbat 
the Athenians had to urge in reply , they, came 
to a resolution , that the Athenians wei^ the agres- 
•ors, and ought to he reduced to a sense of their dutj. 
To give a colour of justice , howeyer , to their 
proceedings, they began by sending ambassadors 
to Athens ; and while they made preparations for 
acting with vigour , they siill kept up a shew of 
feeking redress by treaty. They required the Athe- 
nians to expel from their citf some persons that 
}iad been guilty of profaning the temple of Minerva 
at Ceylon ; they demanded that the siege of Potidsea 
••honld he raised ; and that the Athenians should ceas« 
-for the future to encroach upon the HbeHies of Greece. 
Pericles now saw , that as he had drawn his coun- 
trymen iiitoawar, he ought to inspire tKem wiCh 
courage to support it. He accordingly shewed them , 
that even trifles extorted from them with an air of 
command , were in themselves a sufficient groimd 
for war j that they might hope to derive considera- 
ble advantage from the divided councils of their oponr 
vents; that tliey had shipping to invade the enemy 'a 
coasts ; and that their city being well fortified , 
could not easily be taken. The people , influenced 
by the force of his. eloqueuce , naturally fond of 
change, and unterrified by distant dangers, rea- 
dily came into his opinion ; but , in order to meet 
the duplicity of Uie Spartans y\i\h equal address, ihfy 
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returned an CTasive answer, dedariog that ihef 
wished for nothing more than to settle all differences 
In an amicable manner; but tliat, if they vrere at- 
tacked , they would defend themseWts with their 
wonted valour. 

Pericles is thought to have had a personal ' inte* 
rest in hurrying his countryihen into this unhappy 
« quarrel. lie was deeply indebted to the state , and 
knew that a time of peace was the only opportunity 
in which he could be called upon to account for 
liis management of the public treasure. It is said that 
Alcibiades, .his nephew, seeing him one day veiy 
pensive, and asking the reason , was answered > 
^ihat he was considering how to make up his ac- 
jcounts, « You had better » , said he , « consider how 
to avoid being accountable ». Besides this, Pericltt 
finding no happiness in domestic society , gave him- 
jelf up to the allurements of his mistress Aspasia , 
whose wit and vivacity had captivated all the poets 
and philosophers of the age , Socrates himself not 
excepted. She was inclined to oppose the Spartan 
.•tate; and he in some measure^ is thought to havA 
been guided by her counsels. 

A war between the two principal 
states of Greece, naturally drew all the ^* 

inferior ones into the quarrel ; amd these chose their 
party , as interest , inclination , or ideas of justice 
kd them. The majority' declared in faveur of tko 
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titcedttmoniaiu , who were considered as tlie deli* 
ver«rs of Greece. On their side were ranged the 
Achaians, the inhabitante of Pellene excited, the 
people of Megara , Locris , Boeotia , Phocis , Am- 
bracia , Leucadia , and Anactorium. On the side of 
Athens were the people of Chios, Lesbos, Plataea, 
many of the islands, and several maritime tribu- 
tary sutes, including those of Thrace, Potidsa ex- 
cepted. 

The Lacedsemonians were not long in taking th« 
field. Their army , including their allies , amounted 
to sixty thousand men , and was commanded by Ar- 
chidamrus, one of their Hings. The forces of the Athe- 
nians were «not near so numerous. These did not 
exceed thirteen thousaud heayy-armed soldiers , six? 
teen thousand inhabitants, twelve hundred horse « 
■ttd about double that number of archers. Unable, 
therefore, to meet the enemy in the field, Peri- 
cles advised them to shut themselves up in the city, 
which could not easily be stormed. This advice at 
first was but very ill relished ; but at last necessity 
compelled them to adopt it. Removing , therefore , 
all their valuable effects out of the open country , 
which they abandoned to the mercy of the enemy , 
they took refuge within their walls , where they see-f 
med determined, to defend themselves to the last ex- 
tremity. To compensate , however , for the weak- 
nm of the land army ^ they had a great superiorly 
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over tlie Spartans in their naval force. This coniiisf 
ted of three hundred ships , and with these they con- 
tinually infested and plundered the enemy's coasts j, 
and raised contributions suificient for defraying the 
eipences of the war. 

In the mean time the Lacedaemonians entered the 
country of Attica at Oenone , and meeting with no 
opposition, marched forward to Acharne, within 
seven miles of Athens. The Athenians , enraged at 
the mortification to which they were now exposed , 
turned the edge of their resentment from the enemy , 
and dire<;ted it against Pericles , whom they regar- 
ded as the author of their disgrace. They, therer 
fore f insisted upon being led out into the open field ^ 
where, notwithstanding the inferiority of their num^ 
bers, they said they would boldly face the enemy. 
But Pericles chose the wiser part. He shut up the 
city gates , placed sufficient guards at all the posts 
around , sent out parties of horse to i^eep the enemy 
employed , and at the same time dispatched a fleet 
of an hubdred sail to infest the coasts of Pelopone- 
sus. These ei^pedients had the desired effect. The La- 
cedemonians, finding the place to be <^togetherim> 
pregnable , gave up the siege , after laying waste the 
country around , and insulting the defenders by 
their numbers and reproaches. To revenge this iivr 
jury, the Athenians, in their turn invaded the ene- 
my's CQUiatry with their whole force , and reduced 
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"^isan, a strong sea-port^ with Vails reaching as far 
as Megara. Elated \ritli this success they expressed 
their joy , by celebrating funeral games in honour 
of those who had fallen in battle. It was upon this 
occasion that Pericles delivered his famous funeral 
oration , which has come down to our times ,- and 
is generally considered as a proof at once of his elo- 
quence and his gratitude. , 

In the beginning of the next year the Lacedaemo- 
nians invaded Attica with the same number of for- 
ces as before , and the Athenians were once more 
obliged to take refuge within their walls. But a more 
dreadful calamity , than even that of war , now be- 
gan to visit the unhappy Athenians. A plague , andt 
one of the most terrible that is recorded in histo- 
17 , now broke out among them. It is said to have 
begun in Ethiopia ; whence it descended into Egypt, 
from thence travelled into Libya and Persia , and 
at last broke like a flood upon Athens. This pesti- 
lence baffled the utmost efforts of art j the most ro- 
bust constitutions were unable to withstand its at- 
tacks; no skill could obviate, nor no remedy dis-' 
pel the infection. The instant a person was seized , 
he was struck with despair, Mfhlch quite disabled him' 
from attempting a cure. The humanity of ^friends' 
was fatal to thems^ves , as it was useless to the .un- 
happy sufferers. The prodigious quantity of baggage 
which had be«a removed out of the country intotho' 
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d^ , increased the calamity. .Most of the inhftbiUlltv^ 
for want o£ belter lodging , lived ia little cottages « 
in which they could scarce breathe , while the burning 
heat of the summer inflamed the mab'guity of th« 
distemper. They were seen confusedly huddled toge- 
ther , the dead as well as the Uving ; some crawling 
through the streets, some lying along by the side» 
of fountains , whither they had endeavoured to repair, 
to queneh the ragijig thirst which consumed them. 
Their very temples were fiUeLd with dead bodies, 
smd every part of the city exhibited a dreadful scentt 
of mortality , without the Wst remedy for the pre- 
lent , or the least hopes with regard to futurity. .It 
seized the people with such violence, that they fett 
one upon another as they passed along the streets^ 
It was also attended with such uncommon pestilen« 
tial vapours, that the very beasts and birds of prey »' 
though perishing witb hunger round the vralls o£ 
the city , would not touch the bodies of those wh» 
died of it. Even those who recovered , received sucb 
a terrible shock from it , as aflected not only their 
tenses , but the very faculties of their mind. It ef-, 
faced, the memory of all the occurrences of their 
past lives , and they knew neither themselves nor their 
nearest relations. The effects of this disease are des- 
cribed ^t large by Thucydides , vho was sick of it 
himself; and he observes, among other things ^tlat 
At introduced into ths^cit^ a «iQr« Ucfi\tif u» vfaj 
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«f Utln^. For liie. people at first had recourse t* 
tlieir gods to avm this judgment ; but iinding the;f 
were all equally infected, "whether they -worshipped 
theai or not, and that the disease was generally mor- 
tal , they abandoned themselves at once to dCspair 
and riot ; for since they held their lives but as it wer^ 
by tke day , they were resolved to make the most o€ 
their time and money. The cause of it was generally 
imputed to Pericles, who, by drawing such nnmKert 
into the city, was thought to have corrupted the very 
air. Yet, thougb this was raging within, and tho 
enemy wasting the coutatry without , he still conti- 
nued of the same mind as before, that they oughfr 
not to risk all their fortunes on the event of a battle. 
In the mean time , the Lacedaemonians advancing to-* 
wards the coast , laid waste the whole country , and 
returned after having insulted the wretched Athe« 
nians , already thinned by pestilence and famine. 

It is not to be supiposed that Pericles , the reputed 
author of all those calamities, could long escape th« 
popular resentment. Iq. fact , he began to be as muck 
bated by the people as ever he had been beloved by 
them , and they had actually deposed him from th* 
command of the army; though, actuated by that fickr 
leness for which they were remarkable , they soon 
re-instated him with more than former authority. But 
he did not live long to enjoy his honours. Hewassei* 
«ed with the plague , and in a Uttle tiiae di«d of i»^ 
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a man ceruinly possessed of many great and atniabls 
qualities, and hardly addicted to a single vice, except, 
that of an inordinate ambition. * 

The most memorable transaction of the folio'mng 
.years, w^is the .siege of Platxa, one of the most fa* 
znous that is to be found ih antiquity , on account of 
the vigorous. efforts of both parties ^ but chiefly for th« 
glorious resistance.. made by the besieged, and the stra- 
tagems they employed to elude the fury of the assai- 
lants. The Lacedaemonians besieged this place in the 
beginning of the third campaign , and surrounded it 
with a strong wall, on which to erect their Jaattering- 
engines. The besieged seeing the works begin to rise 
roimd them^ threw up a wooden wall upon the walls 
of the city , in order that they might always out-top 
the besiegers. Thus both walk seemied to vie with each 
other for superiority , till at iast the besieged , with-» 
out amusing themselves at this work any longer , built 
another within , in the form of a half moon , behind 
which they might retire in case their other works were 
forced, hi the mean time,' the besiegers, having 
mounted their engines of war, shook the city wall in 
a very terrible manner; which, though it alarmed the 
citizens, did not however discourage them j they em- 
ployed every art that fortification could suggest against 
the enemy's batteries. They caught with ropes the 
heads of the batteririg-rams that were play^ against 
them ; and d«ad«Qed their force ^mth levers. The beiie- 
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gers finding their attack did not go on successfuD j , and 
hat Sinew wall 'vraft raised against their platform, des- 
paired of being able to take the place by storm: and the- 
refore changed the siege into a blockade , after hiiving 
in vain attempted to set fire to the city , which was sud- 
denly cpienched by a shower. The city was now sur- 
rounded by a 'brick wall , suddenly erected , strengthen 
ned on each side by a deep ditch. The whole army wa« 
tfaccessiveTy engaged upon this waU, and when it wat 
finished, they left a guard over half ofit, the Boeo- 
tians offering to guard the other half while the rest 
of the army returned to Sparta. 
• In this manner the wretched Plataeans were cooped 
np by a strong wall , without any hopes of relief, and 
<)nly awaited the mercy of the conquerow. There were 
now in Plataea but four hundred natives , and fours- 
core Athenians, with an hundred and ten women 
to dress their victuals , and no other person , whe- 
ther freeman or slave , all tlie rest having been sent 
to Athens before the siege. At last , the inhabitants 
of Plataea , having lost all hopes of succour , and 
being in the utmost want of provisions , formed a 
resolution to cut their way through the enemy. Half 
of them , however, struck with the greatness of the 
danger , and the boldness of the enterprize , entirely 
}ost courage when they came to the execution ; but 
the rest , who were about two hundred and twenty 
soldiers , persisted in their resolution , and eflected 

F 
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their escape in the following manner. Having taked 
the height of the wall , by counting the rows of brickft 
that composed it , and having made a suilicient num- 
ber of ladders of a proper length , they set out in 
the middle of a dark night , and during a violent storm, 
of wind and rain , so that it was hardly possible either 
to see or hear them. Having crossed the first ditch , 
which they did with one of their legs bare, in order to 
prevent their sliding in the mud, they advanced to 
the bottom of the wall , and fixing their ladders to 
it, in a place where they knew it to be unguarded^ 
a party of them ascended, and instantly made them-r 
•elve^ masters of the two next towers , by killing 
those that defended them. This gave an opportunity 
to their comrades to follow them undisturbed; and 
as soon as they came up on one side , they went 
down on the other , and actually crossed the outer 
ditch without being attacked, though not entirely 
without being discovered. F6r while they were co> 
ming over the wall , one of them happened to throw 
dovm a tile from the parapet , which alarmed th« 
enemy , and their whole army advanced towards 
the place ; but the night was so very dark , that it 
was absolutely impossible to distinguish one dbject 
Ironi another. Nay , before they crossed the outer 
ditch , a corps de reserve of three hundred men , 
tl)at were kept for any unforseen accident, cam« 
lip to them with lighted torches 3 but th«se, instcui 
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iftf discorering them , served only to render tlie enemy 
visible. After passing the ditch , they directed their 
course for some time towards Thebes , -weU knowing 
ihe enemy would never pursue them that way , at 
not thinking it possible they shouM march towards ' 
• hostile city i but after proceeding about six or seven 
■tadia , they turned short towards the mountahis , and 
•truck into the road to Athens , where two hundred 
«nd twelve of thengi actually arrived , the rest having 
returned to the city through fear, one archer ex- 
cepted , who was taken on the side oT the outer 'dkch. 
In the mean time , the Platasans , who remained in 
the city , su|Jpo$ing that all their companions had been 
killed, becanse those who returned , to justify them- 
selves, affirmed they were, sent a herald to demand 
their dead bodies ; but being told the true state of the 
Afiair , he vrithdrew. At the end of the following cam- 
paign , the Platxans being in absolute want of provi- 
sions, and unable to make aiiy farther resistan(« , sur- 
rendered upon condition that they should not be puni- 
shed till they had the benefit of a regular trial. Five 
commissioners camo for this purpose from Sparta; 
and these, without charging them with aoy crime j 
barely asked them whether they had done any service 
to the Lacedaemonian^and the allies in this war ? The 
Plataeans were much surprized, as well as puzzled 
at this question-, and knew it must have been sug- 
|(«sted'b^ the Thebau* , their professed enemies , wM 
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kad Toved their destruction. They , therefore , put 
the Lacedaemonians in mind of the services they had 
done to Greece in general , both at the battle of Ar- 
temisiiim and that of Plataea y and particularly in La- 
cedaenionia , at the time of the earthquake , -which was 
followed by the revolt of their slaves. The only reason 
they assigned for their having joined the Athenians 
afterwards , was to defend themselves from the hos- 
tilities of the Thebans, against whom they had im- 
plored the assistance of the Lacedismoniaos to no 
purpose. That if that was imputed u> then;i as a crime ^ 
inrhich was only their misfortune , it ought not , ho-w- 
ever, entirely to obliterate tlie memory of their for- 
mer services. « Cast your eyes , wid they , on the 
monuments of your ancestors which you see here , 
to whom we annually pay all the honours which can 
be rendered to the manes of the dead. You thought 
fit to intrust their bodies with us , as we were eye-> 
witnesses of their bravery. And yet you will now give 
up their ashes tt> their murderers , in abandoning us 
to the Thebans, who fought against them at the battle 
of Platsea. Will you enslave a province where Greece 
recovered its liberty ? Will you destroy the tei^iples 
of those gods to whom you owed the victory ? On 
this occasion , we may venture to say , our interest 
is inseparable from your glory, and you cannot de- 
liver up yoiir ancient friends and benefactors to the 
nnjust hatred of the Thebans , without eternal infamy 
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to younelres ». One would imagine , that these argn« 
.ments would have had a proper effect upon the La- 
cedaemonians ; but they ^ere biassed by the answer 
which the Thebans made^ and which was expressed 
in the most haughty and bitter terms ', and besid^ 
they had brought their instructions from Lacedaemon. 
They stood , therefore , to their first question , whe- 
ther the Platxans had done them any service in thii 
war ? and making them pass one after another , as 
they severally answered no, each was immediately 
butchered , and not one escaped : about two hun- 
. dred were killed in this manner ; and twenty-five. 
Athenians, who were among them., met with the 
same unhappy fate. Their wives , who had been ta- 
ken prisoners, were made slaves. The Thebans after- 
wards peopled their city with exiles from Megara 
and Thebes , but the next year they demolished it 
entirely. It was in this manner the LaceSUcmonian^, 
. in hopes of reaping great advantages from the The- . 
bans , sacrificed the Plataeans to their fury , ninety- 
three years after their first alliance with the Athe- 



The Lacedaemonians , however , were not so elated 
with this success , . as to nfkake them unwilling te 
agree to a peace , provided it could be obuined upoi^ 
honourable' terms; and several overtures for this pur- 
pose were made by their ambassadors , but without 
. effect 5 for CUon , ^vrko now guid«4 the coimcils of thiC 
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Athenuuu , boasted , that lie would take all the Spar* 
tans in the island of Sphacteria within twenty da js. R« 
accordingly sailed thither in company with Demos* 
thenes , the Athenian admiral ( whose courage and 
conduct his eloquent descendant, of the same name, 
afterwards celebrated ) , ^nd having lan^jed their 
troops , they attacked the enemy with great vigour, 
drove them fr8m post to post , and gaining ground 
perpetually, at last forced them to the extremity 
of the island. The Lacedasmoniaos had stormed a 
fort that veas' thought inaccessible. There they drew 
up in order of battle , and facing about to that side 
where alone , they imagined they could be attacked , 
they defended tbemseWei like so many lions. But a 
)>ody of troops having clambered over some steep 
K»ck8 , and come upon their rear , they were soon 
obliged tQi surrender at discretion. They were car^ 
yied to Athens , where they were told they should 
be allowed to remain in safety till a peace was con- 
cluded , provided. the Lacedaemonians did not invade 
the Athenian territories ; for in that case , they were 
^formed , they should all be put to death. This ten- 
ded greatly to pave the way for a general pacifica-. 
tion;as the Liacedxmonians were extremely desirous 
of procuring the release of these men , who were 
fome of the chief of the city. The war, however, 
continued foi" tvm or three years longer , thougK 
> 'V^U^O.ut being produciiTe of any remarkable cveaV 
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The AUiemans, indeed, took the island of CytWa; 
]>ut, in their turn, ^vrere defeated by the Lacedae- 
monians at DeUion. At last both nations began to 
grow weary of a contest , that put them to so great an 
expence, without procuring them any solid advantage. 
A truce for a year was , therefore , concluded between 
them , which afterwards terminated in a more lasting 
reconciliation. This happy event was considerably 
faciliuted, by the death of the two generals tliat 
commanded their armies , and who had hitherto 
opposed a peace, though from rery different ^no- 
ti?es. Brasidas, the Lacedaemonian, Was kflled in a 
saUy , which he was conducting when besieged in 
Amphipolis^ andCleon, the Athenian, despising an 
enemy , to whom he knew himself superior ,' was set 
upon unawares , and flying fbr safety , was killed by 
a soldier who happened to meet him. Brasidas was 
possessed of courage and conduct , of moderation and 
integrity ; and his opposition to a peace seems to 
have proceeded merely from a tme Spartan zeal for 
the honour of his country. Courage, indeed , seems 
to have been hereditary in his family, as it no doubt 
was in the whole Spartan nation : for when his mO' 
ther received the news of his death,' she asked the 
persons who brought her the intelUgenc»i.^whether 
he died honourably ; and when they began to launch 
out into encomiunis on his gallantry and heroism , and 
tQ prefer bioito all the geacKaU of hi» V^<; «7M« 
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said she, my son was a brave man, but Sparta ha* 

still many citizens braver than he ». 

Cleon was a man of a very different character. 
He was rash , arrogant , obstinate and contentious , 
and though he succeeded in liis expedition to Sphac- 
teria , he vi^s by no means fitted for war. He only 
made use of it as a cloak for his ill practices , and 
because he coulJ not carry on his other views with- 
out it. He had , indeed , a readiness of wit , with 
a kind of low drollery that took with the populace , 
though with better judges it only passed for impu- 
dence and buffoonery. Buf what he cliiefly depen- 
ded upon was his eloquence ; yet eveii this vras of 
the noisy and boisterous kind, and consisted more 
in the vehemence of his utterance , and the violence 
of his action and gesture , than in the elegance of 
his style , or the strength of his reasoning. 

Matters being now brought into this happy train, 
a peace was concluded in the tenth year of the war, 
between the two states and their confederates, for 
fifty years. The chie/ articles of it were , that th« 
forts should be evacuated , and the towns and pri- 
soners restored on both sides. This was called the 
?«iciaii peace \ because Nicias, who was just the re- 
verse of his rival ^ Cleon, was the chief instrument 
in effecting it. Besides the tender.concern he always 
entertained for his country , he had more particular 
•nds in view in bringing it about. He wished by this 
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•means' td wqire his reputation. For' though he had 
succeeded in most of the expeditions in Which he ha^ 
keen engaged, he well knew how much lie owed to 
•his good fortune and his cautious management , and 
lie did not chuse to risk the fame he had already ac- 
j^red, by any attempts to procure more. 

CHAP. IX. 

From the peace of Nicias , to (He end ofihe Pelo» 
p€fnesian war. 

X RE A TIES of peace y however solemn or sinceTe^ 
«re but feeble barriers against the interests, the in^ 
clinations^ or the prejudices of rival states, or even 
against the ambitious views of those. that have the 
chief direction of their councils. This was fatally ex- 
perienced in the war , that, notwithstanding their 
.late agreement y soon after broke oiit Jbetween the 
Athenians and Spartans , not to promote the wel- 
fare , or advance the power of either people , but 
merely to gratify the pride and vanity of Alcibiades, 
who was now become the niost popular man in 
Athens. Hiany things contributed to make him so. 
He was as remarkable for the beauty of his person » 
as the endowraenu of his mind. He vi-as descended 
from one of the greatest families in Athens ; he was 
the richest man in the place ; and .his style and man- 
Ber of living was etpial to his income. Add to this^ 
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that thodc^ he was frequently draim wto irrcgon 
Unties by the pernicious advice of flatterers, -vritk 
whom he was naturally surrounded , and the violence 
of his, own passions , whieh were ever in the extre- 
me , yet he was as oflen recalled from these vicious 
courses, and brought back into the paths of virtue, 
by the salutary counsels of Socrates, for whose cha^ 
racter he had conceived the highest regard , and to 
whose lessons he always gave the greatest attention. 
Nor was the philosopher less foud of hiin , than he 
was of the philosopher. For perceiving in him, amidst 
all his irregularities , the»«eeds of many great and 
amiable qualitieis , he was extremely desirous of cul- 
tivating these , And bringing them to maturity , that 
io when be grew up , inistead of being a icurse and 
disgrace, he "might prove an honour and a blessing 
to his country. And so fully was he convinced of the 
ascendant he • had ac€[uii«d over the mind of this 
young man , that whenever he heard he was indul- 
ging himself in any low or vicious pleasures, he would 
.pursue him as' a master does a fugitive slave, and 
;flererely reprimand him for his folly; and the other 
would listen to him with all the submission of a du- 
tiful son to the best of fathers. Hence proceeded the ^ 
inequality of his conduct, which was sometimes agree- 
nble to the most rigid rules of morality , and at otheva. 
was marked with all the extravagance of the wildcat 
.(aniaai^ 
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fiis hding passion ^ indeed, seems to hiiVebeeil 
tbe love of power , and a desire of superiority ; and 
oftfai^lie is said to have given sevisral striking in-» 
stances , even while a boy. One day being rather 
over-matched in wrestling , and feaHng to he throwa 
down, he gdt the hand of Ids antagonist in his mouth, ' 
and bit it with all his force ; upon which the othetf 
let go his hold , and said , « Alcibiades , you bite lik« 
a woman ». — « No, replied he, I bite like ^ lion ». 
At another time when he was playing in the street 
at some game 6f chance , a loaded cart happened to 
Come that way when it Was his turn to throw. At 
first he called out to the driver to iriop , because 
he was going to throw in the road , over which the 
cart was to pass. But the feUow did not seem to 
tnind him , but still drove on , upon which aU th« 
rest of the boys divided and made way ; but Alci- 
biades throwing himself on his face before the cart^ 
and stt'etchtng out his- limbs , bid the carter drive 
on if he would ; at which the man Was so startled ^ 
that he put back his horses , and Alci^iadeS was al-*> 
lowed to have his throw before the cart pasiaed. His 
ambition, naturally increased with bis years, and 
nvhen he came to be a man , like Pompey in later 
times, instead of being able to bear a Superior, h«e 
could not even endure an equal. Fdr this reason it 
was , that he set himself in opposition to Nicias , 
^h9 was u much respeaed by bil owr C0iiAtry9«B , 
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and much ' more by th^ Lacedsempnians , who es- 
teemed him for his moderation and love of justice. 
And on the^ame accbunt , he conceived an incura-. 
. Lie prejudice against the Lacedaemonian* themselves, 
for this px:eference given to his rival, and did every 
thing in his power to excite a quarrel between tliem. 
and the Athenians. 

The first step he took for this purpose was, to ins- 
tigate the people of Argos to break -with the Lacedse- 
luonians -, assuring them , that , if they did. so , they 
should scon be supported by the whole power of 
Athens , and the fact is , every thing was. in a fair 
way for a tr « ty between the. Athepiaiis and Argi- 
ves , when the Lacedaemonians, informed of these 
oegociations , sent ambassadors to Athens, in order 
to remonstrate , and invested them with full poweit 
to settle all matters in dispute in an amicable, man-* 
tier. This cckmmission seemed to satisfy the council j^ 
to whom it was first communicated , and the peor 
pie were to assemble the neit day , to give the am- 
bassadors an 'audience^ Alcibiades, fearing- that this 
would mar his schemes , had recourse to the folio* 
wing artifice. He contrived to have a private confer 
rence with the ambassadors , and persuaded tKeni , . 
under colour of friendship , not to let the people 
know at first wliatfull powers they possessed, but 
merely to intimate that they . came to treat and 
make proposals ) for that otherwise the people would 
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^ow exorbitant iutlieir demands , a»^ eadeayour to 
extort from them sack umiea&onabje terms as they 
could not with honour consent to. The stratagem suc-^ 
ceeded. The ambassadors believing him sincere ^ -nrithi 
drew their confidence from Nitias , and reposed it 
in him ; and the next day , when the people Wei* 
assembled, and the ambassadors introduced, Alci- 
biadesy with a very obliging air^^depaanded of them 
with what powers they were come.< They made 
answer , that they were not come a» plenipotentia- 
ries. Upon which he instantly changed his voice and 
countenance, and exclaiming against, th^m as noto> 
rious liars bid the people take eare how they tran- 
sacted any thing with men , on whose veracity they 
could have so little dependence. The fteople dis-^ 
knissed the ambassadors in a rage ; and N^cias, know''* 
ing nothing of the deceit, Vf'as confounded and' in 
disgrace. To redeem his credit , he proposed being 
sent once. more to Sparta ^ but not being able t^ , 
obtain such terms as the Athenians demanded , they 
immediately upon his return struck up a league with 
the Argives for an hundred years < including the 
Eleans and Mantenaeans; which yet did not in term» 
cancel that with the Lapedaemonians-) thou^ it i$ 
plain , that the whole scope of it wa& levelled against 
them. Upon this new alliance Aleibiades was decla- 
red general ; and though even his best friends could 
aot commend' the metl\pd by wlv^fik \'^ ^^^ ^^^9msi 
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^lislied Kis designt , yet it was looked upon as a great 
itroke in politics thus to divide and shake almost all Pe-* 
loponesus, and to remove the war so far from the Athe^^ 
nian frontier , that even success would profit the ene*» 
Xfxj but little, should they be conquerors; whereas, if 
they were defeated, Sparta itself would hardly be safe. 
The Spartans , however , were determined to crush 
the evil in tlie bud; and accordingly drawing out 
their whole fotce , both of citizens and slaves , and 
being joined by their allies , they encamped almost 
under the walls of Argos. The Argives were not sIqw 
in meeting them; they immediately marched out 
snd ofiered them battle. But fust as the two armies 
\rere going to engage > a truce was concluded for 
four i|ionths , as a previous step towards an amica- 
ble settlement of all dilTerences. 
' c The Athenians thinking they had now found th« 
Spartans sufficient employment hy the troubles they 
£ad excited in Peloponesus , began to extend their 
tiews to more di&unt objects , and they actually for- 
med a desigtt of adding the island of Sicily to their 
empire. The pedple of Egesta supplied them wfth 
ft plausible pretext for executing this project. They 
applied to the Athenians , hx quality of th^ir allies , 
craving their aid agdinstthe inhabitants of Selinuta, 
trhawetfr assisted by the Syracusans. This opp^rtu- 
nity was greedily laid hold of; but not to engage in 
• war wiUiOttt being sure of the meam of carrj mg 
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U on witH spuit, the AtlieniaBB sent deputies u» 
Jggesta , to enquire into the sUte of affairs , and te^ 
ivhether there waa money enough in the treasury to 
^ray the expence of so great an undertaking. The 
people of that city bad lately borromred from th«; 
i^ighbonring states a great number of gold and aiU 
vcr vases , of an immense value; and of these the^ 
now made a splendid display to the Athenian de*: 
puties. Upon the return , therefore , of these last ,. 
a, resolution was immediately taken to comply with' 
the nequest of the Egestans; and Alcibiades, Nicias^- 
and Lamachtts were appointed -to command the fleets 
with fitU power not only to succour Egesta, and 
restore the inhabitants, of Leontium to their city , 
of which they hi|d.been depiiredby the Syracusans, 
but also to regulate the affiei va of Sicily in sueh a man* ■ 
ner, as might best suit the interests of the republic. 
Nidas was extremely uneasy at his being appotn-» 
ted to this command , partly because he disappro- 
ved of the war itself > but chiefly because he was joi- 
ned in commission with Alcibiades. But the Atbe~ 
nians thought it necessary to* temper the ardour and 
impetuosity of the one with the cbolpess and ddi* 
beration of the other. Nicias , therefore , not darings 
too{^ose the war' openly , endeavoured to do itin-- 
directly, by rejuvseuting the great number of diffi-i 
culties with which it would be attended. He said, that' 
a fleet would not b« tuffident -, that a land- army. 
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must likewise be raised , and subsisted at an imm^lM' 
«xpence ; for as to th^ pompous promises made them' 
by the Egestans , these mi^t probably fail them at 
A time when they stood most in need of pecuniary aide ' 
that they ought to -vreigh weA the great disparity 
between them and the enemy , with regard to th« 
ct>nTenience8 they would respectively enjoy : that the 
Syraeusans would be in their own country, in the 
nudst of powerful allies , di^osed by inclination , at 
w«ll as engaged by interest , to assist them with men , 
money, horses, and proTisions; whereas the Athe^ 
nians would carry en the war in a remote coun- 
try, possessed by their enemies/ where, in winter ^ 
news could not be brought them from bom6 in lest 
than four mouths ; a country where all things would 
oppose the Athenian^, and nothing be procured but 
by ibroe of arms^ that, even if the expedition suc^ 
ceeded, it would not be productive of the mighty 
advanUges expected from it ; and , if it failed , it 
would reflect eternal disgrace u{kon the Athenita 
name : and that , for his own part , hie was deter* 
mined not to go , unless he was supplied with every ^ 
thing necessary for carrying on the war, as he 
would not depend upon the caprice or precario«« • 
promises of allies. This speech , however, instead of 
cooliug the ardour of the Athenians , as Niciaa ex- 
pected , served only to inflame it more : and orders 
vvere immediately givvi for ratsing a» many troops , 
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•did fitting out as many gallies as the generals tKought 
secessArj ^ and the levies accordingly Trere carried 
on in Athens , and other places , with incredible spirit. 
, , Before rre enter upon the narration of the im- 
|>ortaiit events that took place in the expedition to 
Sicily , it will be pi*oper to say a few words respec- 
ting Syracuse , the capital of that island. About the 
year of the world 29^0 > Corinth had acquired con- 
siderable reputation as a maritime power. As the im- 
provement of navigation generally leads to disco- 
very , so it leads to commerce also , and to colonv" 
xation. It had this effect on the Corinthians. They had 
not been long acquainted with Sicily, before thejr 
projected the scheme of peopling part of it with nati- 
Tesof Peloponesus..Archias, therefore , a descendant 
of Hercules, was sept thither with, a fleet, furnished 
with every thing necessary for such an enterprize. 
He built and peopled Syracuse > which , from the 
peculiar advantages it derived from its rich soil and 
capacious harbour , soon became the most flourishing 
city in Sicily: in size , indeed, and beauty , it yiel- 
ded not to any city in Greece. It was long subject to 
Corinth , and governed by nearly the same kws. But 
a» it increased in power it aimed at independence;, 
and by degrees renounced its allegiance to Corinth. 
To its emancipation are owing the occurrences which 
fve ftre now to recite. 

Jhc levies being by this time completed ^ the gf&- 
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•yieralg rcnoked to set sail immediatelj , after HaVk^ 
appointed Corcyra as tbeplace of rendezvous for most 
of the alHcs , and such ships as were to carry the pro- 
visions and warlike stores. AU the citizens , as well 
as foreigners , in Athens , flocked by day-break tj|> 
the port ofPyraeus, in order to behohl this magni- 
'^^ent sight. It was , indeed , .a spectacle well worth 
theit* curiosity ; for neither Athens, nor any other 
-city had ever fitted out such agrandan^g&llant^eet 
as the present. True it is , (hat those which had been 
ient against Epidaurus and Potidsea, were ascon8i<« 
•derahlewith respect to the number of soldiers, and 
ahips J but then they were not capped with so much 
magnificence, neither was their voyage so long , n<iir 
the enterprize so important. The city had furnished an 
hundred empty galiies, tVt is, threescore light ones « 
•^nd forty to transport the heavy-armed soldierf. 
Erery mariner received daily a drachma , or trti pence 
English , for his pay , exclusive of what the captains 
pf ships gave the rowers of the first bench. When the 
ships were loaded , and the troops got on board , the 
'trumpet sounded , and solemn prayers were offered 
up for the success of the expedition. Gold and silver 
^irups were filling every where with wine, and the 
•accustomed libations were poured out ; the people', 
who lined the shore,. shouting at the same time, 
gnd lifting up their hands to heaven , to wish theiP 
felloir-atizens a 0ood voyage and success, And iiow 
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albe hyma being sung, and the cepemcwies ended > 
the ships sailed one after an{>ther out of the harbour > 
after which they strove to outsail one another , till 
thej all arrived at £gina. From thence 4iey made 
to Corey ra , where the army of the allies wa« assem- 
bled with the rest of the fleets 

Upon their arrival at Sicily ^ the genejfaU were divi^ 
ded in their opinions with regard to the .place whene 
they should make a descent. Lamachus was for sailing 
4lirectly to Syracuse, and attacUngthe town, before 
the inhabitants had time to recot er from their Beit 
consternaaon. But his proposal was rejected , and it 
was thought more expedient 4o reduce the snaalfer ei^ 
ties first. Detaching, therefore/ ten gaUies to take a 
view of tlie hariiour and situation of ^yrteuse, (they Ian* 
ided with the rest of their forces, and surpnsedCataoHt. 

In the mean time the enemies of Aleibiades took 
advantage of lus absence to traduce his character* 
which, indeed , was sufiiciently .opea.to «ttack. They 
accused him of having neglected the proper method 
of invadUig Sicily ,. and they further charged him widi 
impiety in profaning the mysteries of Ceres. This was 
f ufficient to induce the giddy multitude to recal their 
general ; but for fear of exciting a tunudt in the 
army, they only sent him orders to return to 
Athens, that so he might pacify the people by his pre- 
tence. Alcibiades pretended to obey the order with 
l^reat fubimssion ; but reflecting on thtf incoustancj 
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wid-caprice of bisjn^ges, lie lio 8e olie i " t' cac ked Tini« 
riuiii than 1ieidiMppe«red , and the galley therefore , 
returned without him. For this act of conliimacj he 
was* condemned to deftth , hia whole estate was con- 
'iiscated , and alt thk orders of religion were com- 
manded to curse him. Some time after upon news 
being brought him that the Athenians ha4 condemn* 
bed him ^o death , « I hope one da j » , said he ^ 
' « to make them sensible that I am still alive ». 
' The Syracusanft had by thb time put themselves 
in a posture of defence , and finding that IVicias did 
tiot advance towards them , they talked of attack<r 
4ng him in his camp ^ and some of them asked, in 
41 sco£&ig way , whether he was come into Sicily 
to settle at Gatana ? He was rouzed by this insult , 
«Dd determined to shew them that he was deficient 
neither in courage nor conduct. He was afraid , 
bowerer , of attacking the place by land for want of 
cavalry ^ and it vras almost equally hazardeous to 
make a descent by sea : nevertheless , he chose tha 
latter method , and succeeded in it by a stratagem. 
fie had gained a citizen of Catana to go as a de-* 
serter to the Syracusans , and to inform them , 
that the Athenians lay every night in the townwithr 
out their armsj and that early in the morning, on 
a certain day appointed , they might surprize them , 
seize on their camp with all their arms and baggage ^ 
Igwrtk their fleet fci ^ harbour, 9^^ destroy the^. 
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^hole army. The Syracusans gave credit to this in^ 
telligencc , and inarched with all th^r forces towards 
Catana , which Nicias was no sooner informed of , 
than he embarked his troops , and steering away for 
Syracuse , landed them there the nei:t morning , and 
fortified himself in the outskirts of the town. The Sy- 
racusans were so provoked at this trick being put 
upon them , that they immediately returned to Sy- 
yacuse , and presented themselves without the walls 
in order of battle. Nictas marched out of his tren- 
ches to meet them , and a very sharp action ensued , 
in which the Athenians, at length, got tile better, 
and forced the enemy back to the city , after hav- 
ing killed two hundred and sixty of them and theiv 
aUies , with the loss of fifty of their ovm men. They 
were not , however , yet in a condition to attack the 
city , and they , therefore , took up their winter q[uar- 
ters at Naxus and Catana. 

Next spring , having received a supply of horse from 
Athens , together with provisions and olher warlike 
•tores , Nicias resolved to block up the place botK 
by sea and land. The first thing he did for this purpose 
was to take possession of Epipobe, a high hill which 
commanded the city, and could only be ascended by 
one very steep and craggy passage. The Syracusans 
were so sensible of the importance of this post, that 
they did every thing in their power to prevent hia 
i^iung it 3 but Nicias landed his troops so secretly 

Ga 
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and so suddenly, that he made himself master 6f 
it before they were aware. He even repulsed a body 
of seven hundred men who were coming to dislodge 
him , having killed three hundred of th^m together 
inrith their leader. Here he built a fort , and began 
Xo invest the town in stuck a manner, as to cut o(F 
Jill communication between it and the country. Ia 
4he course of this work several sUrmishes happened , 
in one of which Lamachus was slain , so that the 
«ole command now devolved upon Nicias. The Sy* 
racusans made another attempt to regain this post. 
Nicias was then sick in the fort , and in bed , with 
only his servants about him. But when he found the 
enemy were forcing his intr^nchments , he got up , and 
feet fire to the engines , and other wood that lay scatte- 
red about the fort : which had so good an effect , 
that it served as a signal to his own troops to come 
up to his relief; and so terrified and confounded those 
of the enemy , that they retreated into the city. 
' From this time Pficias began to. conceive great 
bopes of taking the place , the rather as several of the 
other cities of Sicily came over to his interest , and 
eupplied his troops with all kinds of provisions. The 
Syracusans, on their nde , seeing themselves bloc- 
ked up both by sea and land , and despairing of being 
able to hold out much longer , were already begin- 
fttng to think of a surrender. Nay , they had actually 
mnimoned a eouncil to settle the terms of a capi- 
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tnlatioo , wImh , to their gre^ Joy and surprize , be- 
cause contrary to their expectation, they saw GjUp- 
pas , the Laeed^emonian general , trrive with a force , 
that soon lelieved them (rem all their fears, and 
. in a little time reduced the Athenians to a more de- 
plorahle sttnatioa than that in which thej diemselves 
were now placed. Gylippos , conscious of his own 
strength , and perhaps a littie actuated by Spartan 
pride , sent a herald to the Athenians to acquaint 
them , that he would allow them fire days to leaTe 
Sicily. Nicias did not deign to give any answer to 
this proposal, and both sides therefore prepared them- 
.selves for battle. 

In the first engagement the* Spartans were defe»- 
ted , chiefly on account of the narrowness of ground 
where they fought , which was between the two walls 
■ which the Athenians had raised t6 invest the city , 
and as this prevented Gylippus from extending his 
lines , for making use. of his horse , the Athenians got 
the better. Gylippus, however, had the magnani- 
xnity , or rather indeed good policy , to tske the whole 
blame of the miscarriage upon himself. He declared, 
that the , and not his men , were in fault ; and that 
he would soon give them an'opportunity of recover- 
ing his honour and their own ; and accordingly the 
▼erf next day attacking the enemy in a more advan- 
tageous spot, he obtained ovcf them a more conn^ 
plete victory than they had done over him : so much 
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doe« the evetit of a Ibattle depend upon the natural 

of ^e grotmd where it is fought. 

P^idas being by this means obliged to act upein 
the defensive , tooli possession of Plemmyrium near 
the great harbour , where h^ built three forts , and 
dmost -shut himself up in garrison. Besides , the 
Lacedsmonians were now considerably strengthened 
By a reinforcement they received from Corinth. Ii^ 
this state of affairs , Nicias wrote home a most 
melancholy account of his present situation. He told 
his countrymen , th^t , instead of besieging the Sy- 
racusans , he himself was how besieged by them 
and their allies : that the towns revelted from him. , 
the slaves and mercenaries deserted , and his troops; 
were employed in guarding the forts and. bringing 
in proTisipus , in which last service many of theni 
were cut off by thef eneifty'^ horse. He added , that 
unless a reinforcement was sent him> e^ual to that 
with: which he hajd originally set o<ut, it was in 
jvaiu to think of attempting any thing fiir.tlber : and, 
in any eveut^ .he begged, that he himself might be 
recalled , as ^lis health was~ so mu^h impaired as 
to render him incapable of going on vntl^th^ service. 
This.bst part of his request^ however, the Athe- 
nians wpu|d by no means consent tp : but they 
resolved to s«nd out Eurymedou and Deniostheue^ 
will^ fresh supplies ; the former immediately with 
U[ft ^fiUi^s , «nd the other ^ar^jr in the spring wi\K 
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H stronger force. At the same time they appointed 
Menander and Euthydemus as assistants to JVicias; 
<md these immediately joined him. 

But Gylippus uras detennined to he beforehand 
ivith the Athenians, and to crush, if possible, the 
force they now had in Sicily , before the succours 
•houLl arrive. For this purpose he persuaded the 
Syracusans to hazard a battle by sea , while he should 
endeavour to storm the forts of Plemmyrium. The 
former part of the scheme failed ^ the latter suc- 
ceeded. The Athenians had only sixty ships to op- 
pose to eighty of the Syracusans ; but as they were 
greatly superior tq them in naval skill, they at last 
got the better, though victory seemed at first to 
incline to the side of the enemy. The Athenians 
.lost three ships in this <nigagement ; but the Sy- 
racusans had nine sunk , imd three taken. In the 
niean time , Gylippus attacking the forts at Plemmy- 
rium , while' many of those , who defended them , 
were gone to the shore in order to view the sea- 
light , he carried the greatest of them by storm ; 
and this so intimidated the garrisons qf the other 
two , that they abandoned them in a moment. 

Encouraged by this success, he resolved to re- 
peat hb blow before the arrival of the Athenian 
succours. He therefore persuaded the Syracusans to 
venture another battle by sea. They did so , and 
irith a greater de^pree of good fortune than haA 
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Attended tbem on the former occasion. Nlcias ^rouUT 
ViUingljr have declined this engagement ', but he 
•was over-ruled, or* rather over-persuaded, by his 
two colleagues , Menander and Euthydemus^ The 
Athenians had seventy-five gallies , the Syracusans 
eighty. The first day the two fleets continued ia 
sight of each other, without coming to a general 
engagement , and only a few skirmishes passed bet- 
ween them. The Syracusans di4 not make the least 
motion the second day. But on the third they came upc 
much sooner than usual , when a great part of the 
day was spent in skirmishing , after which \ hey retired. 
The Athenians not imagining they would return agaia> 
that day , did not keep themselves in readiness to 
receive them. But the Syracusans having refreshed 
tliemselves in great haste , 4ind gone on board theic 
gallies , attacked the Athenians unawares , and in a 
little time threw them into irretrievable confusion^ 
These last, indeed, would have received a much 
more severe blow , had ihey not taken shelter behind 
their transports , which had been previoudy drawn up 
in a line to protect them. They lost , however ., 
on this occasion seven gallies ; and a great number 
of their soldiers were either killed or taken prisoners. 
While Nicias was reflecting with grief upon his 
present unhappy situation , and looking forward 
with terror to the still more melancholy prospect 
ih^ lay before him , he was relieved from all hk 
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ttaeasidess hj tLe arrival of Demostk6nes's fleet « 
which noHT came forward in great pomp and splen- 
dour. It consisted of sereuty-three gallies , on board- 
of -which were five thousand fighting nfen, and abov« 
three thousand archers^ slingers , and bowmen. This 
was a force , which , if properly managed , might have 
■turned the scale of victory jet once more in fa- 
vour of the Athenians ; but , by the precipitancy 
f>f Demosthenes , and the other generals , in oppo- 
sition to the more cautious measures recommended 
l>y P^icias , it only served to heighten their disgrace 
mni the enemy's triumph. 

It was resolved , in a council of war , U> attack 
the town immediately ; and , as a previous step to 
it , to make themselves masters of Epipolse. In their 
first assault upon this latter place , which was made 
by night , they stormed the outer intrenchment ; 
but as they were advancing towards the second ^ 
they were suddenly atUcked by the forces of the 
citjr , which had marclicd under arms out of theur 
lines , and were supported by Gylippus^ These , 
lunvever^ being seized with astonishment , which 
the darkness increased , were . soon put to flight ; 
but a body ef Bceotioiis , who foUowed them; 
made a mate vigorous stand , and marching against 
the Athenians with thei^ pikes presented , repulsed 
them with great shouts, and committed a most 
dreadful fUughten This spread m uaiveiwl terroi^ 
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through the rest of the army. Those, who fle5 ," 
either forced along such as -were advancing to their 
assistance , or else mistaking them for enemies , 
turned their arms against them. They were now 
all mixed indiscriminately , it heing impossible , 
amidst the horrors of so dark a night, to distinguish 
friend from foe \ and death was frequently inflicted 
by that hand , from which , in the day-time, pro- 
tection would have been received. The Athenians 
sought for one another to no purpose ; and from 
their often asking the word , by which only they 
were able to know one another , a strange confu* 
sion of sounds was heard , which occasioned no little 
, disoi^er ; not to mention that they by this means 
divulged their watch - word to the enemy , and 
could not learn theirs ; because , by their being to- 
gether , and in a body , they had no occasion to 
repeat it. In the mean time , those who were pur- 
sued , threw themselves from the top of the rocks , 
and many were 4^shed to pieces by the fall ; and 
as most of those , who escaped , straggled iroin one 
another up and down the fields and woods ^ thej 
were cut to pieces the next dhy by the enemy's 
horse who pursued them. Two thousand Ath<fnlans 
were slain in this engagement , and a great quang 
tity of arms was taken ; those who fled having 
thrown them away , that they might bQ tjl9 better 
6bl« to escape over tbe precipices* 
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Thns ^ere at once blasted all tlie flattering hopes 
frhich the Athenians had conceived on the arrival 
of Demosthenes ; and Gjlippus having soon after 
made the tour of Sicily , and brought in with 
him a great number of fresh troops , acquired by 
that means such an undisputed superiority over the 
Athenians , that these last , convinced of their utter 
inability to make any further head against liim , 
resoilved immediately to abandon 'the island , and 
return to their own country, But just as they were 
upon the point of embarking , ( wholly unsuspected 
by the enemy , who never supposed they would 
quit the island so soon ) the mck>n was wA^ 
denly eclipsed : and as this was a phaefiiomenon , with 
the real cause of which they were utterly unacquainted, 
they cbncluded it to be a prodigy or portent , and 
therefore dreaded the consequences of it. It had 
been customary , upon former occasions , to sus- 
pend the execution of any enterprize for three days 
after such an accident happened. But' the sooth- 
sayers t being now consulted , said , that the Athe- 
liians must not sail till nine times three days were 
past ( these arc Thucydides*s words ) which doubt- 
less wAs a mysterious number in the opinion 
of the people. Nicias , scrupulous to a fault , and 
full of a mistaken veneration for those blind intef- 
preters of the will of the gods , declared that he 
^Qulid wait a whole revelation of the moon^ aii4 
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not set sail till the same day of the next month ^ 
as if he had not seen the planet shine with her 
usual brightness the moment she emerged from tjie 
j»hadow of the earth hj which she had been dar- 
kened. 

The Syracusans , however , being informed of 
the intended departure of the Athenians, were de- 
termined not to let them retire in peace , and if 
possible , not even retire at aU ; but either to cut 
them off entirely, or oblige them to surrender as. 
prisoners of war. For this purpose , they attacked 
the intrenchmenta immediately, and gained a slight 
advantage oyer them. The next day they ma4e a 
second attack, and at the siime time sailed with 
aeventy-six gaUies against eighty -six of the Athe- 
nians. After an obstinate dispute » the Atheniaqa 
were defeated with the loss of eighteen "of their 
ships , which were taken by the enemy , and their- 
crews cut to pieces Eurymedoa toa,. their com- 
mander, lost his life in the engagement. 

In order to prevent tl^eir escaping by sea , th^ 
enemy ^ut up the mouth of the great harbour ^ 
which was about five himdred paees wide , with 
^allies placed cross-wise , and other vessels , fixed 
with anchors and iron chains , and at the same 
time made the requbite preparations, for a battle » 
in ease they should have courage ta engage- again. 
The Athenians seeing thejnselves cooped up in tlqg. 
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r, «nd having no otker means of procuriag 
provisioos but by being masters of tk« sea, were , 
.4>bliged to hazard azu>t]ier engagement upon that 
clenaent. Both commanU^rs exerted all their elo- 
^ence to animate their men , and none could be 
actuated by stronger motives than now influenced 
them ; for upon the issue of the battle , which wM 
going to be fought , d^ended not only their own 
lires and liberties , but eveu the fates of their na- 
tire country. This battle was more obstinate «nd 
Uoody than any of the preceding ones. The Ath^- 
vians bein|^ arrived at4he soouth of the port« easily 
t«ok the fint ships they came to ; but when thej 
aCfempCed to break the chain of the rest , the ene- 
my poured in xtfon them from all 4|uarters. As near 
two hundred gallies came rushing on each side into 
a narrow place , there must necessariiy be very 
Ijreat confusion , and the vessels., could not easily 
advance , or retire y or turn about to renew thci 
attack. The beaks of the gallies , for this reason , 
did little execution ; but there were very furious 
and frequent discharges. The Athenians were over- 
whelmed with a shower of stones , which always 
did execution from whatever place tliey were 
throvm ; whereas they defended themselves only 
by sbeoling darts and arrows , which , by the no- 
tion oi^the ships « were diverted from their aim , 
md icUom hit the luark at which they were W? 
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veiled. Ariston; the Corinthian, had gWen the Sy- 
racusans this counsel These discharges being orer , 
the heaTy-armed soldiers attempted to board the ene* 
my's ships, in order to fight hand to hand : and 
it frequently happened , that while they were cliakb^ 
ing up one side of these , their own ships were eo- 
tered on the other , so that two or three ships were 
sometime grappled together , which occasioned 
great confusion. Add to this , that the noise of the 
ships which dashed against one another, and the 
different cries of the victors and vanquished , pre- 
vented tlie orders of the officers from being dis- 
tinctly heard. Tjie Athenians wanted to force a pas^ 
sage , whatever might bethe consequence , iia order 
to secure their return to their own country ; and 
this the enemy endeavoured to prevent , that they 
might thereby gain a more complete victory. The 
two land armies, which were dravm up on the 
highest part of the shore , were spectators of the 
action , while the inhabitants of the city ran to the 
walls in order to behold it. All these saw clearly, 
liecause of their little distance from the fleets , every 
thing that pa^^d , and contemplated the battle at 
from an imiphitheatre , but not without great an- 
xiety and terror. Attentive to , and shuddring ^t 
^ery movement, and the several changes of for- 
tune that happened , they discovered the concena 
the J had w the battle , th^ir fears , their hopeft> 
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ll^eir grief , tlieir joy , by different cries and dif- 
ferent gestures , stretching out their hands someti^ 
mes towards the combatants to animate them , at 
other times towards heaven., to implore the succour 
find protection of the gods. At last the Athenian 
fleet , after making a long and yigorous resisUnce , 
was put to flight , and driven against the shore. 
The Syracusans on the walls, seeing their coun-* 
trymen victorious , conveyed the news to th6 whole 
city by an universal shout. The victors immedia-^ 
tely sailed towards Syracuse , where they erected 
a trophy , while the Athenians were so much de- 
jected, that they did not even request the dead 
bodies of their fellow soldiers to be delivered ta 
them, in order to honour them with the rites of 
burial. 

There now remained but two methods fof them 
to chuse ; either to attempt the passage a second 
time, for which they had still ships and soldiers 
sufficient ; or to abandon their fleet to the enemy , 
and retire by land. Demosthenes recommended the 
former plan 5 but the soldiers were so much inti- 
midated by their late defeat , that they had not 
courage to undertake it. The second method wa» 
therefore adopted ; and they accordingly prepared 
to set out in the night , the better to conceal their 
march from the enemy. Hermocrates, however, the 
Syracusan g^eral , ^as extremely unwiUiog > that * 
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to large a body of men ( amountmg to near (a/rtf 
thousand ) should be suffered to depart , lett they 
should fortify themselTes ia some comer of the isLmd, 
and renew the war. At the same time he knew it would 
he impossible to persuade the Syracusans to oppoM 
their march that evening , as they were then en« 
^agcd in celebrating their late victory, and solem- 
nizing the festival of Hercules. He therefore fell upon 
another expedient. He sent out a few horsemen , 
Hrho were to pass for friends of the Athenians , and 
ordered them to tell Nicias not to retire till day-» 
light, as the Syracusans lay in ambush for him^ 
and had seized en all the passes. 

Nicias was so weak as to believe this intelligence , 
and accordingly delayed his departure not only that 
evening but the whole next, day , in order that the 
aoldiers might Iiave more time to prepare for their 
march , and carry off whatever might be necessary 
for their subsistence. But this delay afterwards.pro- 
▼ed faul to them. For early next morning the ene- 
my took possession of all the difficult avenues , 
fortified the banks of the rivers in those parts where 
they were fordable , broke down the bridges , and 
spread detachments of horae up and down the plain, so. 
that there was not one place which the Athenians 
could pass without fighting. 

They set out upon their march the third day after 
tlif battle , with a design t9 retire to Catana. Tktir 
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ttmy was divided into two bodies , both drawil 
up in the form of a pkalanx , the Hret being coni^ 
inanded by Nicias , and the second by Dcmosthe- 
nes , with the baggage in the centre. In this man* 
ner they proceeded for several days, daring which 
they were terribly haHrassed by the en«my , who 
hung upon their rear, and overwhelmed them with 
showers of darts and arrows , but never would stand m 
general engagement, when the Athenians wheeled about. 
Finding , therefore , thejr numbers daily decrease , 
and being at the same time in extreme want of 
provisions, they altered their plan , and, insteail 
of continuing their march to dataoa , they directed 
their route towards Gamerina jand Gela. As th» 
scheme was executed in tlie night, it was attended 
with so much confusion , that the rear-guard , under 
Demosthenes , soon parted from the main body^ 
and lost their way. Next day tlife Syracusans came 
up with them', and surrounded them in a narrow 
^lace ; and though they defended themselves for 
some time with incredible bravery f yet finding it 
impossible to effect their escape , they were at 
last obliged t6 surrender prisoners of war , which 
they did u]>on condition that they should not be put 
to death , nor condemned to perpetual imprisonment. 
AKout six thousand men surrendered on these termsi 
In the mean time , Nicias proceeded on his march , 
and crossing the river £rineu&« encamped en « 
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mountain , where the enemy overtook him the nexl 
^ay , and summoned him to surrender, as Demosthe-^ 
nes had done. Nicias at £rst could not believe yrhat 
they told him concerning Demosthenes , and there- 
fore begged leave to send some horse to intpijlrel 
into the truth ; and when he found that matters 
i>ea!ly were so , he offered to defray all the expencec 
of the war , provided they would suffer him to quit 
the island with his forces. But tks proposal was 
injected by the eneiiiy , who immediately renewed 
the attack ; and though JVicias defended himself du- 
ring the whole night , and even continued ms march 
next day to the river Asinarus , yet he was quickly 
pursued thither by the Syracusans , who 'threw most 
of the Athenians into the stream , the rest liaving 
already thrown themselves into it in order to tpiench 
their burning thirst. Here the most terrible havock 
was committed ^ so that Nicias finding all things 
desj>0rate , was obliged to Surrender upon this singles 
condition, that Gylippus should discontinue the fight ^ 
sind spare the lives of his men. The lives of the< 
men , indeed , were spared ; but Nicias and De- 
mosthenes, after being scourged with rods, werd 
cruelly put to death, a striking proof of the bar- 
barity of the age. By this savage act , the Syra- 
cusans tarnished the glory they had acquired by thcf 
gallant defence of their city , aad the signal vic^' 
tory they bad wOn* 
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it most be o-vnied, indeed, that Gjrlippiis, and 
even many of the Syraqusaos themselves , did all 
they could to save the lives of the Athenian gene- 
rals ; but the great body of the people , egged on 
by their oraton,^ ;^nd particularly by Diocles, one 
of their most popukr leaders, could be salisHed 'with 
nothing less than the blood of these two illustrious 
men. The fate of i[\icias is^ \he tnore to be lameEH 
ted , as lio man was ever more remarkable for hu- 
manity and good-nature ; and though he headed thii 
expedition in obedience to the. commands of his 
countrymen, yet he did every thing in his po-^er 
to prevent them from undertaking it. DemosThsnes 
too was a man of sb respectable a character, that 
the famous orator of the same name , maiiy jeart 
after , valued himself on account of his being of the 
same family. 

As to the prisoners, they were shut up in the 
dungeons of Syracuse, where many of ihem perished 
through want and bad treatment : and those that 
survived being afterwards sold for slaves, recom- 
mended themselves so strongly to their masters b^ 
their modest, prudent, and ingenuous behaviour, 
that many of them soon obtained their liberty ; and 
some of them even owed that favour , to their being 
able to repeat the finest scenes of Emipides's tra- 
gedies, of which the Sicilians were passionately 
iG»iid : so that whtnlhcy returned to their own cowa-. 

H 
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try y they went and saluted the poet as their d^^li-* 
verer , and informed him of the great advantage 
fhey had derived from their bein|( acquainted with 
his verses. 

The Athenians were so little j^repared to receive 
the news of this defeat , or rather , ifod^ed , they 
tvere so confidtnt of receiving news of a contrary na-^ 
tttre , that they condemned to death the man that 
first brought the ihteUigen'ce ) but wheii they found 
that matterir were really worse than fame had re-* 
ported , they were at once overwhelmed with grief 
and despair. They. -had ^ever indeed been reduced 
to so defilorable a condition as they were now^ 
having neither horse , foot, money , ships', nor ma-« 
liners : in a word , they sunk into the deepest de»^ 
pondency', and expected every moment^ ^dt the 
enemy , elate with so great a victory , and streng* 
thened by the ju:«ction of the atties, would torn* 
and invade Athens both by sea and land with alt 
the forces of I^cloponesus. Cicero therefore had rea- 
son to say , when speaking of the battles in the har-^ 
bdur of Syracuse, that it was there the troops of 
Atheas, as well as their gaUies, were ruined and 
sunk ; and that in this harbour the power and glory 
of the Athenians were miserably shipvn*ecked< 

The Athenians, however, did not suffer them- 
selves to be wholly dejected , but assumed courage 
/rom de<p:ar. They raised money on every sids for* 
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Iniilding sew ships ; thej retrenched aU^ssperfliioiis 
expences ; auad they estahli^d a counfq,! of old men^ 
.to exaviine every, oiatter before it -W9S brought into 
.ihe assembly of the people. Jn a word , they took 
^Tcry step that, ooald possibly tend to ..retrieve the^ 
xuined aflairs, or ^t least prevent them from Rowing 
worse than they were, fipt nothing could restore 
them to their former splendid condition ; for from 
this time forward , the Athenians present us with a 
very different picture from what they have hitherto 
4o&e. We are no Urnger to behold them making a 
figure in arts and arms , giving .lessons In politeness , 
/Humanity J philosophy , and war ^ to aU the nations 
a<^und ; and aimi ng at the erection of an empire , 
mrhich if once, thoroughly established, vould hav« 
bid defiance; to al} the neighboiuring. slates. Insiea^4 
.of aspiring to tiie conquest of their neighbours , they 
.are now content with defending their own territot 
Ties at home : instead of directing the councils, and 
' conducting tjie confederate armies of Greece , they 
jiow confine all their fittention %o their own pri-^ 
vate affairs ; they in a manner become annihilated ; 
.they fade from the eye of the historian ; and other 
pations , whose names have hitherto been scarcely 
xnentioned , emerge from obscurity. ^ 

It was in this deplorable state of the Athenian 
fifiairs , that Alcibiades made proposals of returning 
liprne , provided ihe administration of thp. repuh% 
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were put* into the hands of the great and powerful; 
and not left to the populace , who had' eipelled him. 
In order to induce his countrymen to agree to these 
terms , he ' oiTered to procure them not only the 
farour of Tissaphenies, the king of P«r8ia's lieute- 
nant, with whom he had taken refuge^ but even 
that of the king himself;, upon condition they would 
abolish the democracy, or popular goYcrnment; be^ 
cause the king , ' he said , would place more confi- 
dence in the engagements 'of the nobility , than iii 
those of the. giddy and capricious muhkude. The 
chief-man who opposed his return , was Phrynicus , 
one of the generals ; y\^o , in order to accomplish 
his purpose ', sent word to Aslyochns , the Ldcedae*. 
xnonian general , that Alcibiades was using hu utmost 
endeavours to engage' Tissaphenies in the Athenian 
interest. He offered , further , to betray to him the 
whole army and navy of the Atheniclns. But his trea- 
sonable practices being aft detected by the good 
understandin'g between Alcibiades' and Astyochus-, 
lie was stnpt of his office , and afterwards stabbed 
iu the market-place. 

In the niean time , the Athenians proceeded to 
complete that change of government which had been 
proposed to them by Alcibiades ; the democracy be^ 
gan to be abolished in several of the smaller cities, 
and soon after the scheme was carried boldly into, 
txectttiou in Athens itself by Pysander, who ha^ 
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dvddef Innd m this traBsaction. To p.w « new iana 
to tlie goTCTiuncnt , lie caused ten comiiuMancs iritH 
absolute po«ner , to be appointed , who were , bow- 
ever, at a certain fixed time , to giTe the people aa 
account of what tbej had done. At the expitatioa 
of that term, the general assemUy was snminaned , 
in which the first resolution was , that ererj one 
•hoidd be admitted to make such proposals as ba 
thought fit , without being liable to any aocosatiotty. 
or conse«pient penalty, for inliinging the law^ It 
was afterwafds decreed that a new council should 
be formed, with dJl power to administer the public 
aJEnn , and to elect new magistrates. For thia pur-* 
pose five presidents were established , who nomma* 
ted one hundred persons, including themselves. E^cb 
of these chose and associated three moxe at his own 
pleasure , which made in all four hundred, in whom 
an absolute power was lodged. But to amuse the 
people , and gratify them with the shadow of a popu- 
lar govemment, whilst they instituted a- real oligar- 
chy , it was said , that the four hundred would call 
* council of five thousand citizens to assist them , 
whenever they should find it necessary. The assem*^ 
blies of the people , indeed , were still held as usual; 
but nothing tras done in them but by order of tho 
four hundred. In this manner were -the Atheniana 
deprived of their liberty , aA«r baving enjoyed il 

tta 
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almo»t a Ikvndred years , from the time of destroy i 

ing the tyranny of the PUistntidaB. 

This decree h&viog passed without opposition , after 
tiie breaking np of the assemUy , the foor hundred, 
armed with daggers , and attended by an hundred 
«nd twenty young men^ whom they made use oC 
when any emergency recpiired it , entered the senate «. 
mid compelled the senators to retire, after hav-*; 
ing paid them the arrean of their sabries that were 
still due. They eWcted new magistrates out of their 
own body , observing the usual ceremonies upon 
•uch occasions. They did not think proper to re* 
call those who had been banished , lest they should 
auUiorize the return of AlcSuades, whose uocon<« 
troulabla «pint they dreaded , and who would soon 
have made Jiims^f master of the govemmefit. Abu«t 
sing their power in a tyrannical manner , they put 
some to death ; others they banished , and confifr^ 
cated their estates with impunity. All who ventured 
to oppose ihis change , or even to complain of it, 
trere butchered upon false pretexts , and those wer» 
intimidated who demanded justice of the murderers. 
The fott» hundreds soon after their establishment , 
aent ten, depuUes to Samos fon the army's appro- 
bation of jtJ»eir. conduct. 

The anpy ,. in tho mean time , which was at Samos , 
probei^ed againit these proceedings in the city : and ,< 
by the pfrwdlion of Tl^'asybulus , recalled Alctbia« 
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de9 , And created bim general , r^iik fuH power to 
sail directly to the Pyr«eus , and crush this new ty- 
ranny. Alcihiades > ikowever , would not give way to 
this rash opinion . Iwt went first to shew himself to 
Tissaj^emes , and let him know , that it was now in 
hlft power to treat with him , cither as a friend or 
an enemy. By which means he awed the Athenians 
with Tissaph^mes , and Tissaphemes with theAthe^ 
nians. When , .afterwards , the four hundred sent to 
Samos to vindicate their proceedings , the army was 
for putting the messengers to death , and persisted 
ki the design upon the Pyrasus ) but Alcibiades , by' 
oppos^ it , manifestly saved the common-wealth. 
Meanwhile the innovation in Athens had occa- 
aioned such Mictions and tumults , that the four hun- 
dred were more intent upon providing for their own 
safety , than carrying on the war ; and , the better' 
to accomplish this purpose , they fortified that part' 
of the Pyraeus which commands the mouth of the 
haveti , and resolved, in case of eUremity ^ rather 
to let in the Lacedaemonians , than expose their per- 
sons to the fury of their feUow-citiiens. The Spar-' 
tans took occasion, from these disturbances, to hover 
about with forty-two gallies , under the conduct of 
Hegesandrides -, and the Athenians , with thirty-six , 
under Timochares, were forced to engage them, 
but lost part of their fleet , and the rest were dis-« 
persed. To add to which , all Eubiea , except Oreus,': 
revolted to the Pcloponesians. 
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This failure of success gave the finishing blow tn^ 
the power of the four hundred. The Athenians , with- 
out delay , deposed them , as the authors of all th« 
calamities under whkh thej groaned. Alcibiades was 
recalled by unanimous consent , and earnestly, soli- 
cited to make all possible haste to the assistance 
of the eity. But judging that if he returned imme- 
diately to Athens, he should owe his recall to the 
compassion and favour of the people , he resolved 
to render his return glorious and trmmphant, and 
to deserve it by some considerable exploit. 

For this purpose , leaving Samos with a small nnm~ 
ber of ships , he cruised about the islands of Cos 
and Cnidos ; and having learnt that Mindarus , the 
Spartan admiral , had sailed to the Hellespont with* 
his whole fleet , and that the Athenians were in pur- 
suit of him , he steered that way with the utmost 
expedition to support them , and arrived happily 
with his eighteen vessels at the time the fleets were 
engaged near Abydos , in a battle which lasted till 
night, without any advantage ou either side. His 
arrival gave new courage to the Spartans at first, 
who believed he was still their friend ; but Alcibiades- 
hanging out the Athenian- flag in the admiral's galley , 
immediately fell upon them, and put them to flighty 
and pursuing his blow , sunk many of their vessels ^ 
and made a great slaughter of their soldiers , who. 
had leaped into the 6«a^ to save themselv^ by swiw* 
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iniBg."Tlie Athenians, after- having. captured thirty 
of their' gallies', and retaken those they h^d lost, 
erected- a trophy. 

Alcibiades , after this Tictorj , ytcjA to tisit Tis« 
saphemes / who '^vras so far from receinog him a* 
he expeeteil , tiiat he immediately caused *him to 
be seized, and sent away to Sardis , tdling hinr 
that he had orders from the king to make, war upoa 
the AUventans ; hut the trtith is , ' he was afraid of 
being accused to his master by the Pelopoiesians^ 
and thought., by this «ct of injustice , to .purge him- 
self fi'om all fottucf imputations." Alcibiades / aftee 
thirty days-, made iiis escape to Glazomens^ and 
soon after bore down upon the Pelo^idnesiaa fleet,* 
which fode' at anchor before the port t)f Gyzicus.- 
With twenty <»f hi»>be6t ships he broke through the 
enemy , pilrsued those who abaiidoaed their vessels , 
and fled tbhmd, aad made a great -slaughter. The 
Athenians took' the 'enemy's whole iket, and madei 
themselves masters of Gyzicus , while. Mingimis , the 
Lacedaemonian general, was foiind among the num« 
ber of the slain. 

Alcibiades well knew how to make use of the. 
advantage he had gained ; and , at the head of hia 
victorious troops, took several cities which had re- 
▼olted from the Athenians. Calcedon , Salymbria ,■ 
and -Byzantium / were among the nunkber. Thusi 
Hwehed with sn^cccM, he seemed to-deeire npthinn; 
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aaore tSuen to be once more seen by bis:cbtmt]f]F« 
wen , M his presence would be a triampk- to bU 
friends , and an insult to his enemies. He acoord-y 
lAgly set sad for Athens, Besides the ships <»>Tered 
with bucktera and spoils of all sorts, in the man^ 
iMhr. of trjipbies , a ([reat number of vessels were also 
towed after him by way of triumph , he displayed 
likewise tlus ensi^ and ornaments of those he had 
burnt /which were more than the others ^ the.whoHi 
amounting to about two hundred ships. 

It is said , that reQectiog on what had been don^ 
against him , upon approaching the port , he wa^ 
struck ^i^&h' some apprehensions , and was afraid toi 
<{uit his Tesfiel^ tiS h$ saw from the deck r grea^ 
nutnber of his friends and relations , who were com^ 
to the ahore to receive him , and earnestly intrea^^ 
ted him to land A# soon as, he was Ifioded , th# 
multitude , who came out to meet him , fixed thcir 
<eyes upon him, thronged about him, saluted him 
with loud acclamations , and crowned him with gai^ 
lands. He received their congratulations vrith great 
satisfaction ; he desired to be discharged from hil 
former condemoation , and obtained from the priests 
"kn absolution from all their former denunciations^ 
- Yet , . notwithstianding these triumphs , the real 
power of Athens was now no more : the strength 
of the state was gone ; and even the passion for 
tbeity W48 lost in tbi: ^pomon degeneracy of tbf^ 
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tiiiies. Many of thft meaner 8«rt of ptfople ^niestl y 
desired Alcibiades to' take upon hln the sovereiga 
jpow«r , tnd t» Met himaelf above tlie >each of envy *' 
i>y securing aU authority in his 6wn penen. But 
the greaftjifirerii neither so warm, nor so iajadiciout 
In their expressions of gratitudie. they contented 
tikcmselves with appointing him generalissimo of all 
their forces; they granted him whateter he. de-r 
manded, and i^ave him for colleagues the gene-^ 
rals most agneeabU to him. He set sail accordin-* 
gly withan hundred slups , and steered for the island 
«C AndroB, that had revolted^ ^here having de- 
fesded the idhabitants , he yrtat from thence to Sa^ 
*]iias« intending to make that the seat of ymr» hk 
the mean tune , the Lacedaemonians , alarmed at 
his success > made choice of a general every way 
^u^dilied to make head against him. This was Ly* 
Sander, who /though bo^ of the highest family > 
had been enured to hardships from his earUett youths 
and was strongly attached to the manners and disci- 
pline of his countiy^ He was brave , ambitious , cir- 
cumspect , but , at the same time >. cunning , crafty^ 
and deceitful ; and these latter qualities ran so much 
through his whole life , that it was usually said of 
him , that he cheated thildren . Ivith foul play , and 
men with, oaths : and it is reported to have beea 
a maxim of his, that when the lion's strength fails , 
lire mu9t make tue of the. su}itillty of the fox* 
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' LysaMA€t, hnviiig^ brought his army to Et^eaon ;? 
gave orden for Assembling ships of burden frooi 
all jwrts, and erected a dock for tke building of 
gallics ; he made the perts free for merchants , and 
by encouraging trade of every kind , L i laid the 
foundation of that splendour and 'magnifieence , to . 
trhich Ephesus afterwards attained.. Meanwhile ; re« 
ceiTing advice that Cyrus , the king of Persia's son , 
tvas arrived at Sardis , he went- thither to pay him 
a visit , and at the same time to complain to him 
of the conduct of Tissaphemes , whose duplicity , 
be said , had proved fatal to their common cause* 
Cyrus was sufficiently disposed to liUen to any com- 
|>laints against Tissaphemes , to whpm he himself 
bad a personal emnity, and he therefore came rea- 
dily into the views of Lysander , and at. his request 
increased the pay of the seamen. This last circums- 
tance had a surprising effect. It almost insunlly 
unmanned the galUes of the Athenians , and sup« 
plied the Lacedaemonian fleet with plenty of sailors , 
who /without enquiring into the justice of the cause 
on either side , went over to that party which gaye 
the best pay. 

Nor was this the only misfortune which the Athe- 
nians now met with. For Akibiades being obliged 
to leave the fle^ , in order to raise the supplies , 
' gave the command of it to Antiochus , with strict 
orden not to atuck, or* engage the enemy in hk 
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^Wnce. .Bat'Antiochus, der^irous.of disUoguitfaing. 
himself by some, great action before the retu:!^^ o£ 
Alcibiades J sailed away directly for £]^hesu«> and used 
every, art to provoke the enemy to an engagemexit»» 
Lysauder at first contented ; himself with sending o^t ^ 
few ships to repel his insults ^ but the Athenian gallies 
advancing to support their commander , other La*' 
cedaemonian vessels likewise came on, till at last 
^oth fleets arrived > and the engagement became ge- 
neral After a sharp struggle , Lysander obtained the 
victory , having killed Antiochus , and taken fifteea 
of the Athenian gallies. It was in vain that Alci- 
biades soon after came up to the relief of his friends | 
it was in vam that he oSexe^ to renew the com« 
bat ; Lysander was too wise to hazard the advan- 
tage he. had gained by venturing on a second eiw 
gagement; 

This, misfortune proved iatal to the rej^uUtion o£ 
Alcibi^^des , though indeed it wa{( his own glorjr that 
ruined 'him; for the people , from his uninterfupted 
success , had conceived such a high Opinion of his 
abilities , that they thought it impossible for him 
to fail in any thing he seriously undertook : and they 
therefore now began to question his integrity , and 
deprived him of the command of the army. 

About the same time, Gallicratidas was appoin- 
ted to succeed Lysander , whose year was expired. 
^llit man was equal to his jpredecessorin courage, and 
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^atly superior in probity and justice, being as opci» 
a^d ingenuous , ^s tbe otKei* was cunning and crafty. 
Bis first attenipt 'iris's aj^itist Mcthjymtta in' ijesboS, 
fvbicb he toAk by Worm. We then threatened Conon, 
who lutd sncceed6d\Alcibiades, that he vvbuld m&lo 
Isihi leave oftdetfduchiH^ the s^a t and aibcordingly sooit 
aXtet pursued him intb th^ pott of Mitylene with air 
Kuiidred and seventy ^il > took thirty of his' ships, and 
B'eneged himiii thetovm, from which he cut otf 
all provisions. He soon after took ten ships moro 
6ttt of the twelve that were coming to the relief 
of Conon. Then hearing that the Athenians had fittecl 
0ut their whole strength , consisting of an hundred 
and 'fifty sail , he left fifty of his ships under Eto- 
nicus , to carry on the sieg6 of Mitylene , and with 
an hundred and twenty more met the Athenian^ 
at Arginusae , over against Lesbos. His pilot adVis* 
ing him to retredtt because the enemy were supe- 
Jrioif' in number, «'SpaHa>>, replied he, cr will be 
iaever the worse inhabited though I should be slain ». 
Hie fight accor£ngly wsts imntediately begun , and wait 
inaintained for a long time with equal bravery on both 
aides , till at last ihe ship of GaUicratidas , chftrg* 
in^ through the midst of the enemy , was sunk , and 
the rest fled. The Pcloponcsians lost about seventy 
sail , and the Athenians twenty-five , with most of 
the men in them. . 

The Atheniaa admirals , instead of being rewar* 
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panisKed for a supposed neglect.of duty. • They* were 
accused of not having done their utmost to save 
their men who had heen shipvrecked ; and they 
were acoordiogly sent home in irons , to answer 
for their condu(:t, They alledged in their defence , 
that they ^were pursuing the enemy ; tod , at the 
same time , gave orders ahout taking up the men 
to those, whose husinew it more peculiarly wa» ; 
particularly to Theramenes , who now appeared 
against them'; hut yet- that their ordevs. could not 
he executed , on account of a vident storm which 
happened at that time. This plea seemed so satis* 
factory /that several otood up and offered to bail 
them : hut ,. in another assembly , the popular in-^ 
cendiaries d^nanded Justice , and sa awed the judges , 
that Socrat^ was t^e only man who had courage 
enough to declare , that he vrouM do nothing con-i* 
trary to law, and. accordingly refused to act. After 
a long debate , ei^t of the ten were condemned , 
and six of them were put to death ; among whom 
was Pericles , the son 'of the great statesman of the 
same name. He maintained , that they had failed in no- 
ihing of their duty , as they had given orders for 
the dead bodies being taken up ; that if any one 
were guilty, it was Theramenes himself > who being 
charged with these orders , had neglected to put them 
i|i execution : but that he accused nobody , and that 
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the tein|>est , - -vrhich came on unexpectedly at th^T 
very instant , was a suificieut apology, and enti-^' 
rely freed the accused front all kind of guilt. Het 
demanded that a whole day should be aUowed them 
to make their defence , a favour not denied to thci 
most criminal ,<.and that they should be tryed se-^ 
parately.l.He represented , that they Weri not ia 
tihe least obliged to precipitate a sentence ;* in which 
the lives of the most illustrious citizens wiire cfon* 
ceme4 ; that it was in some measure 'a ttiatcking the 
gods^ tO'makethein responstbte ftti* thfi6'>vrinds'and 
weather J. that they could not; "without the most 
flagrant ingratitude ai^d- injustice v inflict 'death .njion' 
the con^pierors, to whom they ought' rather to de** 
cree crowns and honours, or give up* the defen-^ 
ders of their country to the, rage of those ^ho eh- 
Tied them ; that if . they did sor ; their ifi&just judg- 
ment would be followed by a sudden, '>but vaia' 
repentance , which would leave 'behMd it' the shar- 
pest remorse , and cover them with eternal infamy. 
Among the number also wa^s Deomedon , a per>- 
son Equally eminent for his Talour and his probity : 
as\^e was carrying to execution, he demanded to 
be heard , — « Athenians » , said he, « I- wish the 
sentence you have passed upon us may not prove 
the misfortune of the republic; but I have one fa- 
vour to ask of you in behalf of my colleagues and 
myself ,. which is , to acquit us before the gods , 
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of the xcms .^^ m^de to them for jou aad our« 
selves, as TreAve not ki a coodltion to discharge 
them } for it id to their aid , invoked before the 
hattle , rre apkuowledge , that we ate indebted for the 
victory gained by us over the enemy » . There wa« 
not a gopd qijlizen thkit did not melt into tears at 
this discourse , sq full of piety and religion , and behold 
with surprize the moderation of a person , who seeing 
himself unjustly condemned , did not , however , ex- 
press the l^ast resentment , nor even utter a com- 
plaint against his judges, but was solely intent, 
in favour of an ungrateful country ,. which had doo- 
med theni to perish , upon what it owed to the 
gods in common with them for the victory they 
^d lately obtained. 

This complication of injustice and ingratitude gave 
the finishing blow to the affairs of the Athenians: 
ihey struggled for a while after the defeat at Sy- 
racuse , but from this time forward they rapidly de- 
clined , though seemingly in the arms of victory. 
The enemy, aO^er their defeat , had once more re-- 
course to Lysander , who had so often led them to 
conquest ; iu him they placed their chief confidence , 
and earnestly solicited his return. The Lacedamo- 
luans , therefore , to gratify their allies , and yet to 
observe their laws , which forbade that honour bein^ 
t,wice conferred on the same person , sent him with an 
inferior title, but with the power of admiral Thi» 
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Appointed, Lysander sailed towards tlte Helletpont/ 
aad laid aege to Lainsacus , tvhich he took by storm , 
and abandoned it to the mercy of the soldiers. The 
Athenians who followed him dose , upon the news of 
his success , steered forward towards Olestus , and' 
from thence sailing along the coast, haked over 
against the enemy at £gos Potamus ,- a place Datal 
to the Athenians. ^ • 

The Hellespont is not above two thousand pace* 
broad in that place. The two fleets seeing them- 
selves so near each other , expected only to rest 
that day , and hoped to come to an engagement on 
the next. But Lysander had another design in view. 
He eonunanded the seamen and pilots to go on board 
their gallies, and hold themselves in readiness, as 
if they were ready to fight next morning. He likewise 
commanded the land army to be drawn up in battle 
array upon the coast , and to wait his orders in profound 
ailence. On the morning , as soon as the sun was 
risen , the Athenians rowed towards them with 
their whole fleet , and offered th em bat tle. This , 
however , Lysander did not thinkwoperlto accent , 
even though his ships were ranged iI ■prope^^ ^der . with 
their heads towards the enemy. The Athenians ascrib- 
ing this conduct to fear or cowardice, retired in 
the evening, and, tliinking they were in no dan- 
jger , went ashore to amiise and regale themselves » 
iis if no £nemy had been nigh. Of this, but circiiiii<* 
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fitaooe Ly/iaiidier wai^ fi4}|^^i]i&)i;i|i^^ ]^j 9001^ g«^ 
lies be .pent out ^ ob§enre thek :npotion^ T^ throir 
them 4 tlMvefove > into ftiU|^tec}|?onrtt^ U «0iL .fn/L 
ihemmor^ pfft^irgMar4,illft4iftii»^ tfce-ihr^eibttoi*- 
fo^ days to pass ia the s^mcniiMuanek) y duniiig eack of 
^hicfa the Athenians €Avcf», ic»pMij np , : jand »Sand 
}aoi bat^le.^ i^)uQh.he.;)8 ii^uUjrly p«ff»Mte4to' dediM. 
. In the pisan time Alc»hi«4e> ,• trh^< $ioD« hitridis- 
gr^pe had Uyed in Xhe^^e , :«nd' va^ nmch Uf^er 
iK9^uftint<;d with the ch^vacter (»fith«i JLiacedvfncifiiaiift, 
and p^rticul^Ijf with tl«« ^X'Sm^d^ . |hlm the pn^ 
iMnt Ath«nl94! generals , cftfuft ^ ii^ivod themoltMr 
danger : He ey^n offered, vritha. hod/, of Xhijptciai^ 
troops, to attack the . eawagr., Jjy .h|«4 , .4nd. .tl»i^ 
force tHenji to a battle^. Bujt il^. 4tt|eaian generalff^ 
jealous of their h^noitr« aad- t^i^t^ » ,that vK'^iW 
event proved succesfifiil „ McilMf^ Would epjoy 
all the glpry, and, if o3|^f«wi^> <he whoUj ^Umfr 
ifottl4 £iU upon thepi y not oqI^' refused hitf aasiar 
iance, but even rejected his- salutary advise. Th# 
consequence was, that o« the eveiutig of the fifth da/^ 
«r en they had letiredas U9HAl,.andtheii' menwertf 
fiU gone on shore, and disiwraeduptand dovt^a^h^ 
country, Lysander ean^e sudiilenly upoqi.thsAi'Witlk 
bis w^ple force , and. at^cUng' thetn u;i this uopi^ 
pared and defenceless; condiAMln ,- lie easily made 4 
capture of their whole fleet., eicept niae g^lHes^ 
^In^jUidiflig^e^^red sbip). twMh firhich Coaoti coHi^ 
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-|iit«d ttt escape td Cyprtw,* where he teek ref«g« 
^ith £vag«nra«.' Thk -vms <me of the most tmButteriy 

iptirokaa of genevil-sl»p- that ever was perfotmed ia 

••ficieiit , rtr pei4Mips even iti'modeni tiirie ; f&t by 
ft Lyian4er , ia the s^€e of an hour , pttt an -end to A 
war , that had already lasted twenty-seven years , and 
}mt for \^mr would probably hare la&ted muich longer* 

' .The number of prWiers amounted to three thou- 

'MOkd; «n(d: the fate of these is a shocking proof of 
the biurhaiKnis manners of the age ; for it eannot 
|>e denied that , wk)& all their attamment^ in elo^ 
^enee and poetry, and the other arts that depend 
fip€»& the imagmatl^n , the' Greeks and Romans were 
greatly inferior to ihe moderns , not merely in their 
luaowledge of nature , but in civility , politeness , 

<fmd in every- ^ng that tends to humanize the mind 
of man. The feet is , these unhappy men were in»* 
tantly put to death , though this was said to be 
«nly by way 9C rejtaliatxoB : for that the Athenian^ 
Kad caused- to he thrown down ft precipice all the 
tx^en that were taken in two Lacedemoiiian gallies ^ 
^d had likewiie made a decree for cutting off the 
thumb of the right hand ef all the prisoners of war , 
jn order to disable ^em from handling the pike , 
^nd^iatthey might hfi fit only to serve at the oar. Phir 
lodes , the chief author both of this barbarous act 
fnd th|s severe decree , was now called upon to shew 
yfik^l be pouldurge m hit defence , when be lu^ughit 
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tily replied : -^ « Accuse not people of crimes "wha 
have no judges , but as you are victoi's , use your 
right , and do by us as we had done by you if we 
had conquered ». The only person that was saved 
out of the vi'hole number , was Adamantus , who 
had opposed the decree. 

The Athenians were no sooner informed of the en - 
tire defeat of their army , than they were over- whel- 
med with consternation. They already thought they 
8aw Lysander at their gates , nor was it long before he 
came there. But before he did so , he commanded all 
the Athenians, that were scattered up and down in dif- 
ferent . parts of Greece , to take shelter in Athens on 
pain of death. This he did with a design so to crowed 
the city , that he might be able soon to reduce it by 
famine. And indeed , in a little time , he actually 
so reduced k. For Agis and Pausanias, the two. 
kings of Sparta , having besieged it by land , and 
Lysander himself blocking it up by sea , the wret- 
ched Athenians , after undergoing the most intole- 
rable hardsbips, were driven to such extremity, 
that they sent deputies to Agis , with offers of aban- 
doning all their possessions , their city, and port 
only excepted. The haughty Laced^moniai)^ refer- 
red their deputies to the state itself, and when these 
suppliants made known their commission to the 
Ephori , they were ordered to depart , and come^ 
»gaia 'Vfith other proposals if they expected peace*. 

la 
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At length Theramenes, an Athenian, undertook 
to manage th<v treaty 'vrith Lysander ; and , after a 
conference whick lasted three months, he received 
fuU po^ei's to treat at Lacedaenion. "When he , at- 
tended hy nine others , arrived before the Ephori , 
some of the confederates represented the necessity of 
dt'stroying Athens entirely, -without listening to any 
further proposals. But the Lacedaemonians told them 
that they would not consent to the destruction of 
a city , which had preserved the general indepen- 
dence of Greece in the most critical juncture , and 
they therefore agreed to a pe^ce upon these con- 
ditions : that the long walls and fortifications of the 
Pyraeus should be demolished ; that they should de- 
liver up all their ships but twelve ; that they should 
restore their exiles ; that they should make a league 
offensive and defensive with the Lacedajmonians , 
and serve them in all their expeditions both by sea 
and land. 

Theramenes being returned with tl^ articles to 
Athens , was asked why he acted in a manner so 
contrary to the intentions of Themistoclcs, and gave 
those walls into the hands of the Lacedaemonians^ 
which he built in defiance of them ? « I have my 
eye » , said he., « upon Themistocles's design; het 
raised these walls for the preservation of the city,, 
and I for the very same reason would have thenx 
destroyed 3 for, if walls only secure a cily , Sparta^ 
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t»hlcK ha^ none , is in n very bad*, esnditioik h .. Suck 
an answee would not have Mtitfied tbe Athenians; 
at any othei^ time , but being iiOw. reduced to ,ithe, 
tost extremity , it did not admit' of a lon^ debatfll 
whether they should accept the treaty : at last Ly- 
saoder , coming to the Pyrxus , demolished < the- 
vraOs with great solemnity. , and all the insulting . 
triumphs of music \ and tlius Was a period put to 
the famous Pelopon^an war , the longest , the most 
expensive , and the most bloody , in which Greece 
bad ever been engaged. 

It would be unpardonable in ua not to pay that 
tribute of gratitude and respect-, which is due X^ 
the memory of tiiose exalted geniuses , whose labours 
■domed the nations of their own time , and have 
pt^ished and humanised all succeeding ages. Wars 
and political contests serve but to- depopulate die 
carth^, or to fiU the minds of men with animosity 
and hale ; while the labours of the historian , tho 
Caincies of the poet , and the discoveries pf the phi- 
losopher, enlighten the understanding , meliorate tho 
lieart , and teach us fortitude and resignation. Such 
peacefttl and iinproving arts weU deserve our no^ 
tioe. More especially does the cohivation of thent 
in Greece deserve oui^ attention , as many of the 
'vrriters of that country were .renowned for mitiurj 
aoid political , as well as literary accomplishments. 
Of Homer it is unnecessary to say much, bi| 
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Bierh.l>euig well known. It Is not pnobabW, ttwl 
he was the first of the Grecian poets. There seen» 
to faav^ be^a authors prior to. him , &om whonir 
be has ^.orrowed in |he execution of hi# Il|ad;.but 
as he was the first poet of ^ote, it was not unnatu-' 
ral to place him at^ the head of all ancient bards. 
Seven different places contended for the honour o€ 
giving; him birth , but Sihyma seems ta have the 
best claim. He is supposed to have been bom about 
two bundled a«d forty years aCter the destruction 
of .Troy. 

Hesiod was eidier contemporary with Homer , or 
lived immediately .after him. Their works will not 
bear a comparison. Homer is stately and sublime', 
while Hesiod is pUin and agreeable. But when we 
say 80 , we djp not mean to detract in the least froni, 
the reputation of Hesiod, To write wi]th ease and 
propriety wa|» al( h^ aimed at., and this he certainly 
attained. 

• About tliebeginmng of the war ,, whibh preceded 
the peace concluded betwn^en the Athenians and La-^ 
cedaemnnians for fifty years, died iEschylus, th« 
Atheniau dramatic writer* He has the sattie claim 
to the title qf father of tta^edy , which Homer has 
tA that of ejfic poetry. For though he was not th« 
iBrst who attempted that sort of composition , yet 
be was the first who reduced it to any kind of re^r 
njb^i^it^ or meUiod. ^ the da^s of SoIqa , Ttopift. 
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ina je a considerable improveinent , by introducing 
a single person , -vrhose business yros to relieye the 
cliorus, by tlie recital oC some extraordinary ad- 
Tenture. It -vras ^chjlus -who exchanged the cart 
of Thespis for a theatre : who introduced a va- 
riety of performers , each taking a part in the re- 
presentation of some great action , and dressed in 
9L manner suited to his character. The style of ^Els- 
chylus IS pompous , and sometimes sublime , but 
fiir from being harmonious. He is frequently too so 
Tery obscure , that it is no easy matter to find out 
his meaning. The chief object of his pieces is ter^ 
ror; and, to do him justice, it must be acknow- 
ledged , that few dramatic writers have surpassed 
him in exciting that passion. 

During that period , in which Greece was so much 
distracted by the Pelopoaesian war , there flouns* 
bed Sophocles , Euripidee, AriMophanes , etc. among 
the poets J Herodotus and Tkucydides among the 
historians ; and Socrates among the philosophers. 

Sophocles had applied so intensely to the study 
of tragedy , when a young man , that his first piece 
was judged not inferior to. the very best of those 
of JEscfajlus. Both these poets were sUtely in their 
manner, but iBschyluswas the morb subHme. That 
advantage, however , was more than connterbalanced 
Ity the versatility of SophdcWs genius , and by hk. 
fVjperior perspicuity and elo^pieime. He was aUa 
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more suocflssful than his master iu Us appeal totK* 
passions; and though he did. not harrow up the 
breast by terror, he eofteped it more by pityi tmd. 
acquired, of coune , the reputation of being a more 
amiable and polite writer. Sophocles was likewise 
much more happy than his predecessor in the conduct 
of his plots. He made them more interesting bj 
being more artful. He also contrived to make tlie 
performances of the chorus bear a relation to the 
main action , and so rendered the whole entire. He 
wrote a hundred and twenty tragedies , of which 
seven only remain. He livfjd to the age of 85 , and- 
then is said to have died of Joy for the success of 
his last piece , as iEschylu^ is reported to have done 
of grief for being foiled hy him in his (Irst. 

Euripides , the rival of Sophocles ^ aimed not at 
the lofty strains of iEschylus^ or of his great com- 
petitor. He is more sententious and moral thatv 
either of ihem , and seemed to .have as strong. » 
desire to instruct mankind , as to obtain their ap- 
l^lause. Correctness and elegance were the quali*- 
ties of style vrhich he appears to have admired. Ha 
is. less artful and magni/icent than Sophocles , but 
then he his more natural and more useful. We 
have already mentioned a circumstance much to hi» 
honour, the emancipation of many of the Athemans 
who were made prisoners at Syracuse , because UiOjp 
%ere able to repeat some of his beautiful veis<«^ 
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While tragedy was improving in l!ie %ands of 
Sophocles and Euripides , conntedy was advarfcing 
finder the guidance of Eupolis , Gratinas , and Ar j>^ 
stophanes. But the most distinguished of this kind 
tras' Aristophanes. At the same time that he en- 
tertained the Athenians with his pleasantry , ha 
lashed them with his satire. True it is , he did not 
possess much of that fine raillery , whicli has giveii 
ffO smooth, and yet so sharp an edge to modem 
comedy : but then he had lire and strength; and 
as he introduced his characters by their real names ^ 
occupations, etc. his performances were often more- 
relished , and , very probably , more useful than 
those of the tragedians. 

As to history , Herodotus is considered as the fa- 
ther of that species of composition in Greece. He 
wrote the history of tlie wars between the Greek* 
and Persians , and gaTC a detail of the affairs ot 
almost all other nations , from the reign of Cyrua^ 
to that of Xerxes. His work consists of nine books. 
It is clothed in the Ionic dialect , and » a perfect 
model of simplicity and elegance. 

Thucydides is esteemed a more able writer than 
even Herodotus. He wants, indeed, that satiTe 
elegance for which his predecessor is admired , but 
then he is more judicious and energetic. H* wrote- 
the history of the Peloponesian war. 

Of Socrates , Plalo , Aiistolle > Bcmo6th«n€»> an* 
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other illustrious Grecian writers and philosophen , 
mention is made in the different parts of this work. 
There is a circumstance that merits our attenlioa 
kere : the discovery of the Metonic , or golden num- 
her , by Meton. That philosopher flourished a little 
before the commencement of the Peloponesian 
frar , and was much esteemed b'y the Athenians. 
Pindar a native of Thebes , and contemporary with 
Meton. 

CHAP. X. 

f^om the demolition of the Athenian power , to tht 
death of Socrates. 

JL HOUGH the Lacedaemonians would not consent 
to the entire destruction of Athens , as they would 
not be guilty , they said , of putting out one of the 
eyes of Greece , yet they not only reduced it to 
the lowest condilion in point of political conse<pience , 
but even altered the form of its government ; « for 
they compelled the people to abolish the demo- 
cracy , and submit to the government of thirty 
inen^ who were commonly known by the name 
of the thirty tyrant*. The Greeks , indeed , were 
sufficiently disposed to give that name to men of 
virtuous characters j but these rulers of Athens ^ 
*^ho wer« th« mere creamr<» of Lysander, appear 
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to have d€«erV6d , id: every respect , the most o^ 
probrtons appellation. Instead of compiling and pu« 
1>]ishiQg a more perfect body of kftra, -vvhich 'Was 
the pretence for their beiiig tiboseq, they began t« 
exercise their power of Ufe and death ; and- though 
they appointed a senate , and other magistratea-^ 
they made no farther use of th^m than to .coafinu 
their own authority > and see' their commands exe« 
cuted. At first > it is true , they proceeded witli 
some' caution , and condemned only the most prb-H 
j^igate sort of citisem , viz : such as lived by infornv- 
ing and giving evidence af^ainst their n^ghboura'; 
but this was only to blind the eyes of the popiif 
lace; their real desisn was to make themselves ab*> 
solute : aud as they well knew , that this couI4 
not be done without a foreign power , they next 
contrived to have a guard sent them from Sparta. 
trhift guard was comnuinded by one Callibius , 
vhom they soon won over to their designs ; an4 
from this time forward they proceeded to act with-;* 
out controul , filling the city with the blood of 
those, who, on account of their riches, interests, 
or good qualities , were most likely to oppose them. 
One of fheir first acts of cruelty was to procure 
fhe death of Alcibiades , who had taken refuge ia 
the dominions of Persia. This man , though driven 
from his country, did not cease to interest himself 
iff \U welfare > ^ad the tyrants ^reading, that^ bj 
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Us popularity at Athen*, -^^here h» wa« still onif^ 
beloved, he would thwart all their schemes > ea-* 
treated the Lacednmeoians to rid them- of so for- 
midahle an opponedtt. , This request the Ls^^dm-f 
mouians had the meanness to comply with , vad 
Accordingly wrote to Pharoahasus , the Persian ^go-** 
vemor , for that purpose ;. and he, in his tmn.^ 
was no less base and ^ unprincipled , for without 
having «eoei¥ed any penronal injury from Alcir 
blades , he readily promised to take him out #f .the 
way. Hie manner of this great mkn's death dtt nbt 
disgrace the high character lor courage ;he. ha4 
maintained during li|e. The assassins sent against 
liim , were afraid to attack him «peDly. They ^ 
thefefore, sunoounded the house in which: hc.waa- 
and set it on fire. Alcihiades forced his way through 
the flames , sword in hand , and drove the barbar 
rians before him , not. one of whom hjid the .<Hiu- 
rage to oppose him ; - hut all of them discharf^ing 
their darts and jaTelins upon him from a distance > 
he at last fell covered with woiiods , and iusUntly 
expired. Timandra , his mistress, took up his body , 
and having covered and adorned it with the finest 
robes she had , she made as ntaguificent a funeral 
for it as her present circumstAuces would allow, 
To wliat we have already said of Alcihiades , it may 
not be improper to add,, that hi^ great popu* 
Itfityv whereter he rcfided, was principally owiog 
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to t^ extreme -Versatilitj -el Ips genius , and the 
turprking facility vith -which "he accoinmodated 
himself to the manners and cuBtoms of different 
people; for -in this respect no man ever exceeded, 
or perhaps even equalled him. Plutarch sajs , that 
at Sparta he vras hardy , frugal , and reserved ; is 
Xonia , luxurious , indolent , and gay ; and when 
transacting affairs with the king of Persia'a lieute- 
nants, he surpassed even these men themselves in 
pomp and magnificence. 

The tyrants , though eased of their apprehensions 
from this <{uarter, hegan to dread an opposition 
fron^ another , that is from the general hody of the- 
people , whom they well knew to be dssatisfied with 
their conduct ; and they therefore invested thre« 
thousand citizens with soihe part of their power , 
and by their assistance kept the rest in awe. En-* 
couraged now by such an accession of strength^ 
they soon proceeded to stiU greater extremities than 
any they had hithertho ventured on; they agreed 
to single out every one his man , to put him ta 
death , and seize their estates for the maintenance 
of their guard. Theramenes , one of their number^ 
was the only man that was struck with horror at 
their proceedings : Critias , therefore , the princi- 
pal author of this detestable resolution , thought it 
necessary to take him out of the way > and he ao 
^rdiogly accused him to the senate of endeavouvt 
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kig to ^bve^'t the govieroment. Sentence of death 
vas iuiinediately passed upon him , . and he 'v?at 
obliged to drink the juice of hemlock , the usual 
mode of execution at that time in Atluens. Socrates , 
wliose disciple he had b^cn , was the only person 
of the senate who ventured to appear in his de- 
fence J he made an attempt to rescue bim out of 
the hands i>f the pfficfx of justice, and, after his 
execution, wept about as it were in deilance of ihe 
thirty , exhorting and auimaling the senators and 
citizens against them. 

The tyrant^ thus freed from the opposition of a 
colleague, whose presence alone was a continual 
neproach to them , set no longer any bounds to 
tlieir crudty and rapacity. Nothing wa^ now heard 
of but imprisonments , confiscations and murders ; 
eve^ one trembled fpr himself or his friends, and 
amidst the general consternation which had seized 
the citizeus on account of their personal danger , 
all hope seemjs to have been lost of recovering 
public liberty. 

The Lacedaemonians, not content wilh support* 
' ing the .thirty tyrants in the exercise of their cru- 
elty, were unwilling to let any of the Athenians 
escape from their hands. They published an edict 
tp prohibit the cities of Greece from giving them 
sefuge , decreed that such of them as fled should 
J)e delivered up to the thirty, and condemned aU 
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-tli68tf -irW'ContraTened this edict to^y • iine of 
five talents. Two dties only, Megara and.Thebes* 
tejectsed' wHh disdaio so unjnste an or^inaxkce. The 
btter -wept still farthcjr , and ; published « decree » 
that eiety house and icily of Ikebtiac should be open 
and {i*ee for any Athenian .thatdesined proteetiou) 
and that- whoever did not assist -a fugitive Athet 
nian , who 'was seized , should *be filled a Went* 
Thrasybultts, a man of an> admirable diarftctei* j 
who had long deplored the miseiries of his coun? 
try, wiis'jaoiiv the- first to lelieve it.. At Thebes he 
held a eonsultation with his fellow-citisens , and 
the result was'/ that some attempt /. with w^hatever 
danger it might be. attended ^ sboqld certainly be 
made for restoring the public liberty. Accord-!' 
ingly , vdth a party of thirty me» O'tily, as^Nepgf 
ftays , but as* Xenophon more fyrobably relates , of 
near seventy , he- seized upon Phyle , a strong castU 
on the frontiers of Attica. This enterprize Alarmed 
the tyrants , who immediately marched out of 
Athens with their three thousand followers , and 
their Spartan guard y and att<fmpted the recovery 
of the place , but were repulsed with loss. Finding 
ihey could not carry it by a sudden assault , they 
resolved upon a siege ; but not being sufiicieutly 
provided Ibr'tliat purpose, and a gfeat snow fall- 
ing in the night, they wei« forced to retire tka 
thext day into . the city ^ ]ea.Yiag duly part of the^r 
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guard to prevent any fattber iBcimions Into tH* 

country. 

£ncoaraged hy tliifi succftss , Thrasybuhift nb longer 
kept ' upon the defensive , but marching out of 
Phyle by' night . at the head of a> thousand men , 
made himself master . of Pyraus. The thirty flew 
thither with their troops, and a battle sufficiently 
warm: ensued; but as the soldiers, on one side» 
fought with 'Spirit and ardour for their liberty , and, 
on the other, vvith indolence and neglect for the 
ttower of their oppressors, the victory . was. not 
long doidrtful, but followed the better cause; the 
tyrants were overthrown ; GrHias was -killed upon 
the spot ; and , as the rest of the army virere takr- 
ing to flight , Thrasybuhjs cried out ,. « Wherefore 
tto you fly froM me as from a tictof , rafther 
than assist me as the- avenger of your liberty ? we 
are not enemies but fellow -citizens ; neither have 
we declared war- against the city , but against the 
thirty tyrants »^ fie entreated them to remember, 
that they had the $ame origin, country^ Jiaws, 
and religion ; he exhorted them to- pity= their exiled 
brethren , to restore to them their country , and 
resume their liberty themselves. This discourse had 
the desired effect. The anuy , upon theiv return to 
Athens , expelled the thirty , and . stthstfiliited ten 
persons to govern in their room , but whose > con- 
duct proved no betur tJkan that of their predecessor*. 
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' ''Hoag!i the goVcmtnenl vris thu» afltered^ arid 
the thirty deprived of thcif-l>(mer; Uiey «tillr htti 
&op«^ 'of b«ing M-hS^t^d' in their former author 
ril^, and' sent deputies' to Sparta to detaahd *aid« 
Lysander was for ^iantiii^*it't6" them ^ biit' Pataw-i 
Bias /who then t^eigiied hi SpHfi^ ; iiioved Wi^ eom<*' 
piUsion at the d^lorkble ct^ndition of ih^- Aih^u 
niaos, favouf ed tfieoi ittprivafte ando1)taiAdd'a pea^^ 
for them, : it w^ se^iled '^hA the blobd ^ th» 
l^^tabts, whfo'hftThig't^kf^Ui artiii to' r^stdl^ thetrt^i 
selv^ to pow*r , %tere pdt to' tht*.«wol^, arid Atheni 
r«ft in full poteessioit wf ite HBtfrty; thras^liiilas then 
proposed on amnefsiy,' by' iAi^cH the citisJeiis 'en<^ 
gaged upon oath' iha^ a& p^st 4ctiotis shdiild* h6 
buried in oblivion/ 'The goveriimeiit wte re-cstafi 
billed upon its andent footing ,"th« laws^covewd 
their former vigour , the magistrates were elected 
^th the tisual ceremonies, and democracy was 6nc6 
inore restored' to this unfonunate people. Xeno-^ 
phon says /that this ii&testine Commotion <^onsu-t 
xned as maiiy in eight months , as the Peloponesian 
t^ar had done iii teft years. 

From Europe 'v«'e must now pass over into Asia ,' 
whicTi wks the sc^e of the next great action , iii 
which the Greeks were concerned. This was rid 
other than the famous expedition of Cyrus/ fhd 
youngep son of Darius Notlius , late king of Persia , 
who had long entertained hopes of being one day 
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*Wpy( dethrone Jjis pl^eir brother , Artaxenccs. Ha 
i^ady; indexed > made seyeral a^einpU fortius pur-^ 
poa»,r already, and had afi..oltea beea pardoned bjp 
Jli^ br9i,her , ^% the earijept e;atr€aty of their mo-, 
t^ie^r-^arisatis, Arta^^rxje^, earned hi« geueros^j . ta 
a ^tijjll ipreater , iiad ^:^ea tp an imprudent length ; 
for he h^^ived, uj^jjCyrw, the absolve command 
ftif,aH ;^l{pft?ip^o,Ymc|Bs,,tlV^t h^ Iffisn left,Iaaji. by the 
^l ^f hi^Jfather^ ffaf??^s^,i}p sooijier fpund.Mffis^JJf 
in tl^ exalted. ritual jon^ tjian hejb^jui to use . every 
^Xt iqr the accomphshnieut of hi^ ambilious ,p,r07 
ject,; .ap4 ^^^ *^**- vi^^ ,J»e wgaged in his service 
a,bo4x. of thirteen ijipusa^d Greeks under the com- 
Vljiandof Clearchus, an, a^e ^acedaem,9njian officer^ 
yirho had been. banishe,d his native country., and for 
aome time redded al the court of Cyrus. These "wero 
|oiaed by agrpat number , of Pej^ians from the pro- 
vinces which Cyrus^ himself co.mmanded , as weU 
as from those under the government of Tissapherr 
nes , where several cities had revolted in his favour* 
The common Grecians , however ^ were entire stran- 
gers to the purpose for which they were enlisted ^ 
nqr was aay one let into Cjrrus's desigu but Clear- 
jphus himself. "When the troops , therefore, began 
their march, and had, advanced as far as Tarsus, 
the Greeks refused to proceed any farther , rightly 
suspecting that they were iatended against the king , 
and lordly «s.chuuung th^t they had not entere(it 
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{nto the service upon that condition, Clearchus had 
need of all his dexterity and address to gtifle this 
cominolion in its birth. At first he made use of 
authority and force; but finding these had Ijttle 
effect , he desisted from an open oppotsitioQ to tha 
sentiments of the soldiers : he even affected to enter, 
into their views, and to support them with his appro- 
bation and credit. By this artful evasion he ap- 
peased the tumult , and made the men easy for the 
present ; and they chose him and some, others for 
their deputies. Cyrus vi^hom he had secretly appri*, 
zed of every thing, joiade answer, that he was 
going to attack Abrocpmas , his enemy , at twelve 
days march from thence, upon the Euphrates. Whea 
this answer was reported to them , though thej 
plainly saw against whom they were goiog , they 
resolved to proceed , and only demanded an aug-- 
mentation of their pay. Cyrus , instead of one daric 
a month to each soldier , promised to give them 
one and a half. And the more to ingratiate him- 
' self, when he was lold^ that two officers had de- 
serted froin the army , and was advised to pursue 
and put them to death , he publickly declared , 
that it should never be said he had detained any 
one person in his service against his will ; and he 
therefore ordered their wives and children , who 
had beeii left as hostages in his army, to be sent 
after them. A conduct so wise, and apparently gene- 
It 
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rous , ^d a surprisihg ei&ct in gaining the afl^c- 
tions of the soldiers, and' made even those his firiu 
aidherients ^o before -virere' averse to his cause. 

As Cyrus adranced b^ long marches ., he recei-* 
Ted inteUigeiice from all quarters ,. ihat the king 
^d not intend to come to a battle -with him di-> 
rcctly, but had resolved to wait in t'he interior 
parts of Persia , till all his forces were assembled; 
*and that , to stop his progreiss , he had ordered 
an intrenchment to be thrown up on the plains 
tt Babylon , with a ditch of five fathoms broad « 
and three deep, extending the length of twelve pa-^ 
rasangs, or leagues, from the Euphrates to the 
wall of Media. Between the Euphrates and the ditch , 
a way had been left of twenty feet in breadth, 
by which Clyrus passed -with his whole army , hav- 
ing reviewed it the day before. The king had 
neglected to dispute this pass with him , and stif- 
lered him to continue his march to-wards Babylon* 

As Cyrus expected to engage every moment, he 
took care to proceed in order of battle , givmg 
the command of/the right wing of the Greeks to 
Clearchus , and that ofthe left to Menon. At lengtH 
be discovered his brother's army , amounting to 
twelve hundred thousand men , besides a select body 
of six thousand horse , approaching and preparing 
to' attack him. 

The place where the battle was fought was cal- 
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led Cunaia , about tmtjaXj-G^e leagues from Ba* 
bjlon. Cjrus getting on horseback , 'with his Jave- 
lin in liis hand , conunanded the troops to stand 
to th»r amis, and proceeded in order of battle. 
The enemy , in the mean time , ^who were hea- 
ded by Artaxerxes in person , advanced slowly and 
in good order. This sight extremely surprized the 
Greeks, who expected to have found nothing but 
tumult and confusion in so great a multitude, an4 
to have seen them rushing on with strange and 
hideous outcries. 

The armies were not distant above four or fiv« 
hundred paces , when the Greeks began to sing the 
hymn of battle , and to march on softly at first « 
4^nd with silence. When they came near the ene- 
my, they set up great cries, striking their dartc 
vpon their shields to frighten the horses; and then 
moving altogether , they sprung forward upon the 
barbarians with all their force , who did not wait 
their charge , but took to their heels , and fled 
universally , except Tissaphemes , who rtood his 
ground with a small part of his troops. 

Cyrvs saw with pleasure the enemy routed by the 
Greeks , and was proclaimed king by those around 
him ; but he did not give himself up to vain joy , 
nor as yet reckoned himselfsureof the victory. He 
perceived that Artaxerxes was wheeling his right wing 
|4> 4it|j|(k him in iUnk , «ad marched directly againsi 
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liim viith. six hundred horse. Discovering his hro-' 
ther, he cried out, with eyes sparkling with rage, 
I see him ! and spurred against him , followed only 
by his principal officers: for his troops had quit- 
ted their ranks , to pursue fhe fugitives , which was 
a capital blunder. The battle then became , in some 
measure , a single combat between Artaxerxes and 
Cyrus; and the two brothers were seen transpor- 
ted with rage and fury , endeavouring , like Eteo- 
des and Pol^nices , to plunge their swords into each 
other's hearts, to assure themselves of the throne by 
the death of their rival. 

Cyrus having forced his way through those who 
were drawn up before his brother , joined him , and 
killed his horse , that fell with him to the ground : 
he rose , and was remounted upon another , when 
Cyrus attacked him again , gave him a second wound, 
and was preparing to give him a third, in hopes 
that it would prove his last. The king , like a lioa 
wounded by the huntsman , was only more furious 
from the smart , and sprung forward , impetuously 
pushing his horse against Cyrus , who running head- 
long , and without regard to his person , threw him- 
self into the midst of a flight of darts aimed at him 
£rom all sides , and received a wound from the 
king's javelin, at the same time that all the rest 
discharged upon him. Cyrus fell dead ; some say 
hj the wound given him by the king ; others aifirm ^ 
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ibat hcwks killed b>y a Garian soldier ,. to^ trhom > 
fts a reward , ArUxenes granted the privilege of bea*^ 
ring a golden cock on the point of his spear at the 
head of the army. The principal officers of his court » 
resolving not to survive so good a master , were all 
killed around him : a certain proof, says Xenophon , 
that he well knew how io chuse his friends , and 
that he was truly beloved by them. Ariaeus, who ought 
to have been the firmest of all his adherents y fled 
with his riglxt wing , as sooiv as he heard, of hia 
death.. 

Artaxerxes, after having caused the head and right 
hand of his brother to be cut off, pursued the enemy 
into their camp. Ariaeus had not stopped there ,, 
but having passed through it , continued his retreat 
to the place where the army had encamped the day, 
before J which was about fous leagues distant. ' 

Tissaphemes , after the- 4efeat of the greatest part 
of his left wing by the Greeks , led on the rest against 
them, and by the side of the river, passed through 
tlie light-armed infantry of. the Greeks , who ope-* 
ned to give him a passage , and made their dischar- 
ges upon him as he passed ^ without losing, a man. 
They were commanded by Episthenes of Amphi- 
polis, who was esteemed an able captain* Tissapher^ 
nes kept on without returning to the diarge , because 
he perceived he was too weak , and went forward to 
Cyrus's Ciamp, where he foiimd the king, who wa» 
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laundering il, but had not been able to force the qa>r« 

ter defended by the Greeks, who saved their baggage. 

The Greeks on their side , and Artaxentes on his , 
who did not know what had passed elsewhere , be- 
lieved each of them that they had gained the vic- 
tory: the fim, because they had put the enemy 
to flight , and pursued them ; and the king > be- 
cause he had killed his brothec , beat the troops be 
had fought , and plundered their camp. The mat- 
ter was soon cleated- up on both sides. Tissapher- 
nes upon his arrival at the camp , informed the 
king , that the Greeks had defeated his left wing ^ 
tfnd pursued it to a great distance ; and the Greeks, 
on their side , learnt , that the king , in pursuing; 
Cyrus's left , had penetrated into the camp. Upoa 
ibis advice , the king {'allied his troops , and mar-^ 
ched in quest of the enemy , and Clearchus , being 
returned from purstting the Persians , advanced ta 
oppose him. 

The two armies were very soon near each other ^ 
wh^ , after several movements on both sides , ia 
order to gain the advantage of the ground , they 
at laitt came to a battle , and the Greeks routed 
the barbarians with the same facility as before. They 
4C<ven pursued th«n to a hill at a considerable dis- 
tance , where the enemy ventured to halt , and were 
preparing to attack them a second time, when the 
3P<sraa98 1 dreading another OYerthraw > betook 
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IhemselTes again to flight in ^e utmost disorder* 
As it was almost night, the Greeks laid down 
their arms to rest themselres, much surprized that 
neither Cyrus , nor any from him , appeared 3 and 
imagining, that he was either engaged in the pur- 
tuit of the enemy, or was making himself master 
of some important place ( for they were still igno- 
rant of his death , and the defeat of the left wing 
of the army ) they determined to return to their 
camp , and found the greatest part of the baggage 
taken , with all the proyisions , -and four hundred 
waggons laden with com and wine , which Cynis^ 
had expressly caused to be carried along with the 
army for the Greeks , in case of any pressing ne- 
cessity. They passed the night in the camp, the 
greatest part of them without any refreshment , con- 
cludiog that Cyrus was alive and Tlctcrious^ But 
when they heard of his death , they sent to Ariseus , 
as conqueror and commander in chief, to offer 
him the Persian crown. Meanwhile the king al&o con> 
sidering himself as con(j[ueror , sent to them- to sur-^ 
render their arms , and implore his mercy \ reprc 
senting to them at the same time, that as they 
were in the heart of his dominipns , surrounded ^'ith 
>ast rivers and numberless nations, it would be 
impossible for them to escape his vengeance , and 
therefore they had no other choice left but to sub* 
init to the present neceasttj. 
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Upon debating among themselves wliat aotwe* 
the J should return, Proxeuos desired to know of 
the heralds , upon what terms the king demanded 
their arms : if as a conqueror , it was in liis power 
to take them ; if upon any other footing what would 
he give ihem iu return. He was seconded by Xeno- 
phon , who said , that they had nothing left but their 
arms and tlieir liberty , and that they could not pre- 
serve the one without the other. Clearcbus* observed 
to the same effect , that if the kingwas di&posed to be 
their friend, they should be beHer able to serve 
him with their arms than without; if thek* enemy, 
they should have need of them for tlieir defence. 
Some , indeed , spoke a milder language ; that as 
they had served Cyrus faithfully, they would also 
serve Artaxerxes , if he would employ them ; and 
provided he would , at the same time> put them 
in possession of Egypt. At last it was agreed , that 
they should remain fu tlieir present situation, wit- 
bout either advancing or retreating; and that if they 
did either, it should be looked upon as a declaration of 
war ; so that the treaty seems to have been mana- 
ged in such a manner, as to avoid giving a di- 
rect answer , and. merely to amuse the king and 
gain time. 

While this affair was m agitau'on , they received 
Aria;us's answer, that there were too many great 
juen in Persia to let hm qjaiedj poMeat the throne > 
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lor wlttch vdasofihe intehded to, set out <earl3^ the 
next morning on his return to Greece j. and that,; 
if they had a mind to aocoiiipaBy> hiui , they naustr 
join htm that night in his cailip ^ which they ac-s 
cordingly all did, except MiUhocytus>, a Thraciaa^ 
who went over with a parly of three ■ hundred, mei\ 
and forty horse to the king. The rejit , in conjunc- 
tion with Ariseus's forces decamped by break of day } 
and continued their march until sun set , when they 
discovered from the neighbouring villages , that the 
lung was In pursuit of them. 

Clearchus, who had the command* of the Greeks, 
ordered his men to halt , and prepared for an en- 
gagement. The king of Persia , . intimidated by so 
resolute a conduct, sent heraids., not to demand 
their surrender , but to propose terms. . of accom- 
modation. When Clearchus was informed of theic 
arrival , he ordered his attendants to bid them wait , 
and to tell them that he was not yet at leisure to 
her.r them. He purposely put on an air of haugh- 
tiness and grandeur to denote his intrepidity , and 
at the same time , to shew the fine appearance and 
good condition of his troops. When he advanced 
witli the most shewy of his oi&cen , expressly cho- 
sen for the purpose, and had heard what the heralds 
liad to say , he made answer , that they must begia 
'with giving battle , because his men being in want 
pi proyisioos , they had no time, to lose. The he<^ 
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faUs havkig carried back Una measa^e to tKeir mat* 
ter , retnnied nmaediately ; wbick afaewcd that the 
liin^, or whoever apoke ia faia name , waa notfar 
eC Tliey aaid theyliad orders to condnct them to 
villages where they, wonld find ]^nty of provisiow , 
«nd condacied them thither accordingly. 
' After three days stay , Tissaphemes arnred, and 
Soainuated to diem the good offices he had dooe 
them with hia master. Glearchos vindicated him-* 
^If and l^a iMa by aUedging , that they were en* 
Haged in this expedition without knowing the enemj 
against whom they were to fight ; that they were 
tree from all engagements, and would commit no act 
of hostility againak^he Persian king , if he would allow 
them to return q[oielly.- Tissaphernea assured tlient 
that they should' meet with tko obstruction : on the 
contrary , that they^ should he supplied with all kind^ 
ef provisions in their march ; and , the more ef-^ 
fectually to ensure theh: safety, that he himself 
would accompany iheuL on the way. But this .sa-» 
trap's duplicity was equal to his cruelty. For the 
barbarian army always encamping at about a lea«- 
gue's distance from the Grecian , left some roomt 
for suspicion ; and when they were arrived on the 
banks of the river Zabatus, Tissaphemes pretended 
that some of Clearchus^s principal officers had en~ 
deavoured to sow jealousies between the tvro ais* 
mies; «ad iMt if l^e vqi]14 bring them to h^ 
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Httl tht next day , he would point out »lilm personk 
he had in hi»«3re. Clearchus -fra» so-wtak as .1i9 
agree to'this^ropo^al', and acdor^gly he, togethev 
With Mttiotf , Pwnenesj A gift) add Socrates ^ went 
to the Pcrsiaii' general's tent', iwhere'they had no 
sooner arrired ^ than, 6n a signal giTenv' they we^^ 
instantly seized, their attendants pat' to the sword ^ 
aAd'themsehes }: after being 8eut>l>oiiiid to the king , 
w^re beheaded in/ his presence.! '...•; 
' the consternt^tion of the /Greeks ^tipon being in«> 
fbrinqd of thosntnassaetv of theib- geneirals.^ 'may bo 
more easify eonbeived t^ii* described. They werQ 
now near two thousand' miles ilipom home ; surroun-* 
ded with great mers > 'extensive ifhretts j and iai« 
mict|l nations ) without amy supplies pf4>roiriflioin8. 
In this forlorn condition they were almost ovcr- 
vrhblmed wich ddspair , and *could think of taking 
neither refreshment nor repose : but »they recove* 
red some faint hopes , when they began to reflect 
iipon the abilities of Xenophon, a young Athenian ^ 
who had accompanied Proxenes intoJAsia, and had 
hitherto served as a volunteer in the army. This w;i0 
that Xenophon/ afterwards so famous as an historian; 
and his conduct seemed equal to his eldquence > 
in which he surpassed all the rest of mankind. This 
young soldier went to soibe of the Greek 'officers in th« 
middle of the night , and represented to- them that 
they had iko time to lose -, that it was of the iact, 
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tmpOTCamxiftd presrent the bad designft ol'theeilenay^ 
that , howeirer small their number /they ^trfy^dd ren- 
d'er' theixiselves' liormidable, if th^y behayed ,Yfith 
boldness ^nd^nesoiulioa; thatvaloiy?, ao^ not UMil- 
titudes; ideiermines this event of battled ; and that 
it irras/nietceMBry j above all thin^ , . to ; nominate 
g^eraLs iibmeicliailely ^ because an afrn^y wjthoiA cpm- 
nctandeiil; is' likea body v«rithout a soul. .A coiu)~ 
cil vras imitiediately .held ,, at whidb^* an 'hundred 
oiBcers'ivenr ptesent; ftnd Xenophon being desired 
to speak., expfaaaed* at large thereasdite he had at 
first but sfighfly ^touched upon : and , by bis advice , 
oonnnanders were. .appointed. They: were-, JiupiaT- 
sion for Cl^arcSlus ,■ 'Xanthicles for Socrates/ Clea- 
ner for Agis, PUilesius iiur Meiiohi, aad Xendphoa 
for Proxencs. 

' fiefbre bi^k of day they assembled l9ie armyi The 
generals made speeches to animate the men , and Xe- 
nophon among the rest. « Fellow-soldiers ^ , said he , 
« the loss of so -many brave men by vileitreachery, and 
tht being abaodohed by our (Viends , is very djcplora- 
ble ; but we must not sink under our misfortunes ; 
and , if we . cannot . conquer , let 'its resolve father 
to perish gloriously, than fall into the hailds of 
barbarians, who would inflict upon us the greatest 
shis^ries : let us call to mind the glorious battles of Pla- 
taea , Thermopila» , Salarois , and many others , whe- 
reto our ancestors, though with a small number. 
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)aiyt ton^t and><4efecited the innimieM^le timies oi 
the PersiftW., and thereby rendered the nime almn^ 
of Groeks for ever fbrmidable. it is to their' invin- 
cible valour vre owe the hononTvre '^pOMets-, «f ac* 
knowledging. no-mitotara iq[H}n- earth. btttthn^ods^ 
ner.aoj happiafc»biitvrhatcoiisi8t»virith4ib«rty. Those 
gods, the avengers 4if perjury , spl vntiiesses ofth« 
feoemys treason ; wiU be Csvoorabfe lx> Hi ; and a* 
they are oifencM by the vioUtion o# treaties , and 
take pkea^re in hfunbling: the ^rond and exalting 
the humble, they mil also IbBew us to battle, 
and coinbat ioir m*- For the rest, fellow-soldiers » 
we have )bq r^uge*.bnt • in rkiMry , which "must bt 
our hopoia and idU.JDbahb ia ample* amendslbr wha-i 
tevier it €osts> us to attain it. And I should think, 
if.it yvexe ^owriopinion > that, for the making « mora 
ready and lew. difficult retreat, it would be proper 
to' rid ourselves of all the useless baggage, and to 
keep oply, .whatis absofaitdy necessary in our march >v 
AU the soldi<)rs that moment lifted up their hands ^ 
to signify their i^robation of what had been said , 
•ad without Ioss< of time set fire to their tents and 
baggage ; such of them as had too much e<{uipage, 
gjifing it to otheti who had too little , and -destroy* 
ing the rest. 

The van was Ud by d^risophus the Spartan ge« 
■eral , and Xenophoa , vnth Timasioa , brought up 
th« rear. Xhey diiccted their n»at>cb towards th« 

h 
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iii^dt oflUcfrcftt riveiii, in «rdi»r4o' |Mi«'tl)«ni 
mhere^ tkey Mti^ fordable. But tiu<y hud dot ad- 
vanced farv heiorti thkj^mere itvertakMv by>« party 
of tbie enemy'^ jurdierg and sUngen , comMand^ 
)jy MitJft^idateijiiipfawh'gaUed iheir'reif ,:.aiMi*woim-' 
ded sever*!. -of Atm, ytho being keavy-armed / 
and vithou^t'Cavaky:, ooutd make no fe^btance. To 
prevent tbeUke *inc0nT«nienoc ; Xofophan-^fumu- 
bed two. hiind9ed.iRliodiant wHH sliiigs , and' moim* 
* ted fifty mone oOis men upon- baggage horses; so- 
that vrben Mithridates came -op iftHh thetti'a second 
^ifue . )»«d w«tha much gneater body , be wKs repulsed 
with loss, add the :Greeks' made good: their' tsetf eat 
to the dty .pXXariasa on thei»aiikr of 'iheTigHa. 
From thience'they' marckied to' anoiJher desokte city , 
called MepsUa^ -Mid abpnt four -leagues from that 
place ,' TisAphemes came uj) to theoN with hia 
whole army , but after seveirad skinuishes trss obli-* . 
ged to retire. They afterwards 'met with solne obs- ' 
traction in passing an eminence ^hich' thtf enemy 
had seised, but from this they soon found means 
to dislodge them; And descended into' the plain on 
the other side. . 

. Their diificulties , however , aeemed to multiply 
as they advanced -, for they virere now hemmed in 
Q» tlie one hand. by the/iver Tigris', and on the 
other by alniost impassable mountains, inhabited 
by tho^ Cftrdiici^ a fierce and warlike people , who. 
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eatinely destroyed ap firn^y qf jtq.hundred-and tweat|r; 
thousand Persiaos. Bot ja« -tbej had no boats to . cross 
tine riyer^ and as the rqad through ^e p]kaunt^iq^' 
led. into the rich . p)aiji;is , pf Armenia ,. they resol- 
T^ .to .punue their inarch that -way. The Gardaci 
•Qpa took the alarm.; -but not being p^epai^d to 
oj^pone the Greeji3.ii?i..a hiq^,.they possesse^'tjiem-, 
Bd^fi of the tops of thf» ro9ks and mountains, and 
fro/pi thence annoyed them .^ith darts .ai^.^eajt. 
atones.,, -which they threw dowjtt upon theip as tfeegf 
ppsaed, through the defiles, where .they were like*, 
trise attadked by sevoxiai other parties : and thpugb, * 
their loss -was not conside^'^ble , yet, what with.. 
Mormft and famine , beside, seven days tedious m^ctrch^ , 
asid being continually forced- to fight their way.^ 
t^ey underwent here niuch. greater hardships ihaa 

any they had hitherto su0ered. ,, 

, Not far from the foot of the mountain , thejr met 
with a fresh obstruction.^ The river Centrites , about 
two hundred feet in breadth., • presented itself ^e^. 
foKe them. Twice did they attempt to erqsf it y^t. 
fi^t without success ,. on account of the depth of, 
tl^e water) but the second time they were jxiora- 
fortunate, and at length got to the other side* 

• They now proceeded with less interrupt^n } pasr 
«ed the Tigris near its source , and arrived at ; tlie 
UiHk river Telqboa, whicl} is^the bouadarjj^ of th«. 
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VTesteRi Armenia. Thu pretinee'WM g«veni«^l^- 
TiriiMSttt , a great favourite of tfie king, and ^idiv 
had the lionour to ]iel|> him "to mount en hone«- 
back yrhen at court. He offered to let the' army 
|faM , and to furnish the men with, the necessary pro-* - 
<«fsions , provided they abstained from all acts of 
liestility; and this propoMl was' accepted and rati-^ 
fied on both sides. Tiribasos , liowerer , kept a flying' 
<^mp it a small disunce frbm thii army. There 
fell, at the same time , a greatt quantity of 'sn<yw, ' 
which put the troops to some' inconYenienee;' im^" 
they learnt firom a prisoner , that Tiribasul inten- • 
Afed to attack them in a defile of the motmiains . 
throngh which they must necessarily -|>ass. They took ' 
care , however, to prevent him , by seizing that post^ * 
«fter baving routed the enemy. After some days * 
march through the deserts , th)ey passed the Euphraiet * 
pear its head, not having the water above their middle. ' 
They were afterwards incommoded by a nortb 
wind, which blew in their faces, and prevented^ 
respiration, so thatit'vras thought' necessary to sa- 
crifice to the wind ; upon which , we are told , 'if 
began to abate. They proceeded through the snow 
fiV* or six feet deep, which killed several servants 
ftnd beasu of burden , besides thirty soldiers. They 
made fires in the night, for they found plenty of 
wood. All the next day they continued their marek ' 
ibrou^ iIm mow , whtn many of them , from Vtng 
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.ittting, followed with languor, or fainting, fell doTm 
fipontl|e ground through weakness and want of spirits; 
but when something bad been given them to eat , thej 
liMind.themselTes relieved , and resumed their march. 
• After a march of seven days, they arrived at the 
river Araxes, otherwise called the Phasus, whicU 
.Ifc.about one hundred feet\ in bre&dth. Two days 
..afleJ:., they discovered the Phasians , the Chalybe*, 
and the Taochians , %vho had seized the pass of the 
KtotmMiins, to prcTent their descending in^o the 
■phJin. Xenophon, however, observed , that they de- 
fended only the ordinary passage; and by his ad> 
vice , therefore , jl party was sent to take posses* 
.*ton of the heights which commanded that passage; 
]>y which means the enemy were soon dislodged^ 
and the road effectually cleared. Thus , after a mareh 
•of twelve or fifteen, days more > they arrived at a 
rtrj high moutarn , called Tecqua , from whence 
.ihey descried the sea. The first who perceived it rai^ 
jed great shouts of joy for a considerable time » 
.which made Xenophon imagine the vangjiiard was 
attacked , and he therefore advanced to support «C 
with the utmost expedllion. As he approached nea- 
rer, the cry of the sea ! the sea ! was distinctly heard , 
and the alarm changed into joy and exultation : and 
when tliey came to the top, nothing was heard but 
ja confused noise of the whole army crying out toge* 
lher» the sea! the sea! whilst they cpuld not re^ 
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ftain, from tears , lior from embracing their gen^-*' 
rals and officers : and then , without waiting Ur 
orders, they heaped up a pile of stones, and erec- 
ted a ti'oiihy with broken bucklers and other arms. 
* 'From thence they advanced to the mountains of 
-Colchis, one of which was higher than the rfest , 
and of that the people of the tountry had takeii 
possession. As the ground in this pass was extremely 
unequal , the Greeks marched in Hies , instead <|f 
line of battle; and attacking the enemy with gredt 
spirit , they soon put them to flighf , and descended 
into the plain on the other side of the mountains. 
Here a very singular accident befel them , wbicb 
ait first threw them into son^e consternation' t for 
finding a number of bee-hives in the place , and 
eating greedily of the honey , tliey were suddenfy 
seized with violent vomitings and fluxes ; so thstt 
those who were least ill, seeifoedlike drunken men', 
and the rest either furiously mad or dying. Thie 
earth was strewed with their bodies as after a defeat ; 
not one of theni , however , died , and the distemper 
ceased the next day about the same hour it began. 
The third or fourth day the soldiers got up , but ia 
that condition which people are usually in after taking 
a violent medicine. , 

Two days after , the arm'y arrived near Trebi-^ 
cond , 4 Greek colony of Sinopians , situated upon 
the Euxine , or Black Sea , in the province of Col- 
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eHs, Here .theyla^r encamped for thirty days, and* 
ficquitted l^emselvef of thifc vows thejr liad made to* 
Jupiter, Hercules , and the other deities /fo obt'aia 
• happy, return into their ovrn cOUWtry. They also 
celebrated the games of hors^ and foot races , and 
wrestling and boxing , or the pancratium7 the vhole' 
attended yrkh the greatest joy add $oledinily. Here 
Xenophonr formed a project of settling them ia 
those parts , and founding a Grecian colony , vt^hicli 
•was approved of by some j but hia enemies repre-. 
sentiiig it to the army as only a more honourable 
way of abandoning them , ap0 to the iohabitanti 
AS a design to subdue and enslave the country, he 
.was obliged to give over the enterprise. The noise 
of it , however-, had this good effect , that the naW 
tives did what they could, in a frien^y manner y' 
to hasten, their departure , advising to go by stia a$ 
the safest way , and furnished them with a suffi-^ 
cient number of transports for that purpose. 

Accordingly , they set sail with a fair wind; and 
the next day. got into the harbour of i>inope , where' 
Cheri^ophus met tliem with some galUes , but in- 
stead of the money he had promised to pay them ,; 
he only told them they should receive iheir arrears 
as soon as they got out of the Euxine sea. This aoj- 
»wer gave them so much disgust , that they resolved 
to put themselves under one general ; and they de* 
aired Xenophon , in the most pressing and aifettio* 
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iwt« XMom, to accept of that eomtoandv wJiIcblu* 
fjaoAesdj ^ecUned, and procured the appointment 
to fall upon Cherisophus. But he . did not enjoy H 
^oye m or seven, days ; for they were no sooner 
.-arrived at Heraclea , than they deposed him for re- 
losing to extort a sum of money from the inhabit 
«anU of diat dty; and as this was a Greek colony, 
~|^f nophpn likewise refused to have any eoncem in 
^e aifair : so that the army being disappointed iQ^ 
their hopes of. plunder , hroke out into a mutiny , 
and divided into three bodies. In a little time , how«-i 
ever, they were happily re-united, and encamped - 
at the port of Calpe , where they settled the com- 
aaand as before , substituting IVeon in the room of 
Cherisophus , who died here and making it deatK 
fpr any one hereafter to propose the dividing of the 
IMmy. But being straitened for provisions , they were 
obliged to disperse themselves up and dovm the coun-* 
' try , where Phamabazus's horse being joined by the 
inhabitanu , cut five hundred of them in pieces : the 
Vest escaping to a hiU were rescued and brought 
off by Xenophon , who led them first to Chryso^ 
polls of Chalcedon , and afterwards to Byzantium. 
From thence he conducted them to Salmydessa , 
to enable Seuthes, prince of Thrace, to recover 
l^is father's dominions , of which his enemies had 
deprived him. This prince had made great promi-; 
tes tQ Xenophon and )us men, if the^ wo.^Ui iiki^^ 
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liim in tKis important undertaking ; but wlien thej 
liad done him the service he wanted , he was so 
far from keeping his word, that he did. not even 
give them the pay agreed on. Xenophon rejwoachcd 
lum scTerelj with this breach of failh, which , how* 
ever j he attributed to the ill advice of bis minister « 
Heraclides , who thought to make his court to his 
master, by saving him a sum of money at the ex- 
ipence of every ^hing that ought to be dear to a prince. 
In the mean time , Charmiuus and Polynices ar- 
rived as ambassadors fromi Lacedasmon , with ad* 
tice,. that the republic had declared war against 
Tissaphemes and Pharnabazus 5 that Thimbron had 
already embarked with the troops ; and that the Spar« 
tans would give l daric a mouth to every soldier , 
two to each officer , and four to the colonels , who 
diould engage in the service. Xenophon accepted 
the ofler , and having obtained from Seuthes , by the 
mediation of the ambassadors , part of the pay du|^ 
to him, he went by sea to Lampsachus with the 
army, which ampunted still, after all its losses, 
to about six thousand men. From thence he ad- 
vanced to Pergnnus , a city in the province of Troas* 
Having met , near Parthcnia , a great nobleman re- 
tnrntng into Persia, he took him, his wife and 
iduldren , with all their equipage , and by that means 
was. enabled to distribute among the soldiers very 
. kaAdsome gratuities, and to make them ample axneadi 

La 
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for all the losses they bad sustained. Tlumliron at 
length arrived/ and having assumed the command 
of the tfbops , and united them -with his own , he 
marched against Tissaphernes and Phamabazus. 

Such was the end of Cyrus's expedition. Xeno- 
phon , who himself has -written a most elegant his« 
tory of it , computes, from the first setting out of 
that prince's army from the city of Ephesus , to thctr 
arrival at the place where the battle was fought , 
five hundred and thirty parasangs , or leagues , and 
fourscore and thirteen days march; and in their 
retreat from the field of battle to Corcyra , a city 
upon the coast of the Euxine or Black Sea , six hirn- 
dred and twenty parasangs , or leagues , and one hun- 
dred and twenty days march : and, adding both 
together , he says , the way going and coming , was 
eleven hundred and fifty-five parasangs , or leagues ', 
and two hundred and fifteen days march ; and. that 
the whole time the army took to perform that jour- 
ney y including the days of rest , -was fifteen months. 

We come now to aa affair of a more private 
and domestic , but not of a less interesting nature ; 
We mean the death of Socrates , one of tlie most 
amiable and exalted characters that ever appeared 
in the tvorld , either in ancient or modem times. 
IVe have already seen this great man, who was 
the son of a stone-cutter at Athens, emerging from 
the obscurity of his birth , and giving exaipple^of 
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courage , moderation , and wisdom ; we have seen 
liim savihg the life of Alcibiades in battle ; refus^ 
ing to concur in the edict which unjustly doomed 
the six Athenian generals to death, withstanding 
the proceedings of the thirty tyrants ; and , in a 
•word , expressing his detestation of every thing which 
he deemed inconsistent with the principles of ho-^ 
nour and justice. Possessed , as he always was , of 
the most unbounded phiTanthropy , he was ready to 
forgive those tices in others , from which he him- 
self was in a great measure free. He seemed , says 
Libanus, the eommon^father of the republic, so 
attentive was he to the happiness and welfare^f every 
individual of the state. But knowing how difitcult 
it is to reform the old, and to make people change 
those principles, which from their earliest iixfancy 
they have been accustomed to hold sacred, ho 
applied himself chiefly to the instructioo of youth , 
in ord^r.to sow the seeds of virtue in a soil more 
likely to prodnce the fruito of it. He had , how- 
ever , no open school Uke the rest of the philoso* 
phers , ilor set times for his lessons ; he had no bea- 
ches prepared, nor ever mounted a professor's chair ; 
he waji the philosopher of all times and seasons ; he 
taught in all plaees , and upon all occasions ; in walking , 
conversation, at meals, in the army, in the midst oC 
the camp, and in the publieusembliei of the people.. 
Svch'was the 4nan whom; o lactic^ in the city 
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bad long devoted to destruction : he liad been , fer 
many jeivs before hu death , the object of their 
satire and ridicule. Aristophanes, the comic poet, 
was engaged to expose bim upon the stage. He 
composed a play , called the Clouds , in which ha ' 
introduced the philosopher in a basket , uttering 
the most ridiculous absurdities. Socrates , who was 
present at pie exhibition of his own character , see* 
med not to feel the least emotion ; and as some 
strangerB were present who desired to V^ow the orii 
ginal for whom the play was intended , he roM from 
bis seat , and showed himself during the whole re- 
presentation. This was the first blow struck at him ; 
and it was not till twenty years after , that Meli- 
tus appeared in a more formal manner a> his accu- 
^r , and entered a regular process against him. The 
two chief crimes of which he accused him ,' were» 
that he did not admit the gods acknowledged by 
the republic « and introduced new divinities;. and 
that he corrupted the youth of Athens : and he the- 
refore concluded with inferring , that< sentence of 
death ought to be passed upon hi|n. 

The fecond charge was evidently groundlesa. 
JBbw Ut the .first ^as founded on truth we cannot , 
px this dia[tanoe of time , pretend to determine. It 
is not likely ^ indeed , that amidst so much zeal and 
fVperstition as then prevailed in Athens ,. he would 
ffAlvt openly to oppose the received reUgioajf 
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hut it is ftvy probable , from the discoarset hd 
finequentlj- held mtb hb friends, that ia his heart 
be despised and laughed at their monstrous opi- 
nions and ridiculous mysteries , as having no other 
foundation than the fables of the poets , and that 
be had attained to the notion of the one true 
God, the creator and ppesenrer of the universe. 
AlS soon as the conspiracy broke out , the friends 
of Socrates prepared for his defence. Lysias , the 
most able orator of his time, brought him an ela- 
borate discourse of his own composing, in which 
be vindicated the conduct of Socrates with^great 
force of reasoning , and interspersed the whole with 
tender and pathetic strokes , capable of moving thtt 
most obdurate bearts. Socrates read it with plea- 
9ttre , and approved of it very much ; but as it was 
more confoimable to the rules of rhetoric, than 
the sentiments 'and fortitude of a philosoipher , he 
told him plainly that it did not suit him. Lysias 
asked him how it was possible for it to be well 
done, and not to suit him. In the same manner > 
said he , using , according to his custom , a vulgar 
comparison, that an excellent workman might bring 
me magnificent apparel, or shoes embroidered with 
gold, to which nothing would be wanting on his 
part , but which , however , would not suit n>e. 
He persisted, therefore, inflexibly in the resolu- 
tion not to demean himself ; by begging sufiiage* 
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ia tite lotr aBject manner common at that tkne. 
H« employed neither artifice nor the glitter of 
eloquence ; he had recourse to no entreaties ; he 
^^rought neither his vife nor childien to incUne 
the judges in his favour by their sighs and tears. 
Pfevertheless though he refused to make use of any 
other voice but his own in his defence, or to ap- 
pear before his judges in the submissive posture of 
a suppUaut , he did not behave in tha^ manner , 
out of pride , or contempt of the tribunal : it was 
from a noble and intrepid assurance , resulting from 
greatness of soul, and a consciousness of his own 
innocence ; so that his defence had nothing weak 
or timorous in it : his discourse was bold, manly,, 
generous , without passion , without emotion ; full 
of the noble sentiments of a philosopher , with, no 
other ornament than that of truth., aad brightened 
throughout with the characters and language of in- 
Bocenee. Plato- , who was present, transcribed it 
afterwards , and , without any addition , formed 
from it the work which he calls the apology of 
Socrates, one of the most masterly compositions of 
antiquity. I shaU here make an. extract from it. 

Upon the day appointed, the proceedings liegan. 
in the usual form ; the parties appeared before the 
judges , and Melitus spoke : the worse his cause , 
and the less provided it was with proofs, the more 
Mcasion had he for igrt and address to cover i(9 
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ivcakness; he omitted nothing that might render- 
flie adverse party odious ; iud instead of reasons , 
which he could not produce, he substituted tha 
^tter of a pompous declamation. Socrates , in ob-^^ 
serving that, he could not tell what impression the^ 
^KCourse of his accuser had made upon the judges ,.. 
owns , that , for his own part ^ he scarce knew how 
it had affected himself J Melitus had given such artful 
colouring and likelihood to his argumeuts „ though, 
there was not one word of truth in all he had 
advifticed* 

« I am accused » , said he , » of corrupting the 
jonth y and of instilling dangerous ma:(ims into, 
them r »s weU in regard to the worship of the gods, 
as the ^les of governmeiit. You know , Athenians ^ 
that I never made it my profession to teach -, nor 
«aa envy , however violent against me , reproack 
me with ever having sold, my instructions. I. have 
an undeniable evidence for me in this- respect >. 
whkh is my poverty. Always equally ready ta. 
communicate my 'thoughts to the rich and poor , 
vad to give them leisure to question or answec 
me., I lend myself to every one who is desxroua. 
of becoming virtuous; and if, amongst those whoi 
hear me , there are any that prove either good or 
])ad , neither the virtues of the one , nor the vices 
ii the other , to which I have not contributed » 
9tt \Q, be jascribed to me. My mrhok emplcfymeol 
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U to persuade the young and old against too nnicli 
love for the body , for riches , and all other pre- 
carious things of 'whaterer nature they be , and 
against too little regard for the soul , -which ought 
to be the object of their affections, Fpr I inces- 
santly urge upon you , that Yirlue does not proceed 
front riches , but , on the contrary , riches from 
virtue; and that all the other goods of human life, 
m well public as private , have their soilrce in the 
^ante principle. 

« If to speak in this manner be to corrupt yonth^ 
T confess , Athenians , that I am guilty , and deserve 
to be punished. If what I say be not true , it is 
most easy to convict me of falsehood. I see here 
a great number of my disciples ; they have only 
to appeal*. But, perhaps, their regard for a master 
who has instructed them, will prevent them from 
dedanng against me : at least their fathers, bro» 
thers, and uncles, cannot, as good relations, and 
good citizens , dispense with their standing forth 
against me, and demanding vengeance upon the corrup* 
for of their sous, brothers, and nephews. But these 
arc the persons who take upon them my defence, 
and interest themselves in the success of my cause. 

« Pass on me, Athenians, what sentence you 
(lease, but I can neither repent nor change my 
conduct : I must not abandon nor suspend a fune- 
ii«a which God himself Jia» impoacd on me. X^»w 
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Im has charged me Trith thfi care of instructing 
my fellow -citizens. If after Jia^ing faithfully kep4 
all the posts wherein I was placed by our generals 
at Potidaea , Amphipolis, and Oelium, the fear of 
death should at this time make me. aliandon that 
in which the divine providence has placed me» 
hj commanding me to pass my life in the study 
of philosophy , for the instruction of myself and 
others, this would be a most crimiiial desertion 
indeed , and make me highly worthy of being cited 
Itefore this tribunal as an impious man, who doea 
not believe the gods. 

«c Should you resolve to acquit Wfte ; for the fu-* 
tare , I should not hesitate to make answer , Athe^ 
l^ans , I honour and love you ^ but I .shall chuse 
rather to obey God than you; and to my latest 
breath shall never renounce my phibsophy , nor 
^eaBe to eihort and reprove you according . to my 
custom , by saying to each of, you when you come 
in my way, « My good friend and citizen of the 
most famous city in the world for wisdom and valour^ 
are you not ashamed ter have no other thought than 
that of anuissing wealth and acquiring glory , credit , 
and dignities , whilst you neglect the treasures of 
jprudence , truth , and wisdom , and take no pains 
in rendering your soul as good and perfect as it 
|8 capable of being » ? 

ft ( am re^roac^ed intJh abject fear j»nd in«an-f> 
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Be» iff ^irit , for b^iag so busy ii^ ittipartiag my 
advice to cTerjtoae in pmate, and for haTing ol-^ 
ways ayotdcfd to be present in your assemblies', 
to give my counsels to my country. I tbink I bare* 
tuiBciently proTcd my courage and fortitude, both 
in tbe field , vbere I bave borne arms m^itb you, 
and in the venate, wbere I opposed tkfc unjust 
sentenoe you pronoimced against tbe ten captains, 
who had not taken up and interred the bodies of 
those who wer^ kiUed or drowned in tbe seai^figbt 
near tbe island of -Arginuse; and when upon more- 
than one occasion , I exposed tbe tiolent and cruel 
orders of the iMrty tyrants. 

« What is it , then , that has presented me from 
appearing in your assembles? It is that demon, 
that voice divine which yon have so often beard 
me mention , and Mc4itus has taken so much pains 
to ridicale. That spirit has attached itself to me 
from my infancy : it is a voice which I never liear, 
but when it would prevent me from persisting in 
something { have re.<<olved on ; for it never eihoru 
me to undertake any thing t it is the same being 
that has always opposed me when I would have 
intermeddled in the affairs of the republic , and that 
with the greatest reaspn; for I should have been 
amongst the .dead long ago , had I been concerned 
in tbe measures of the state , without effecting any • 
thing to tb« ^dvstfUage of my coontKy* 
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«it>tf'not take it ill; I beseech you, If I ftpealc 
my thottghts viUiout ^guise , aud with .truth an4 
freedmnv Every man , tvhe would generously op- 
p68e a* whole people , either amongst us or else- 
ivivere , and , who iofleiibly applies himself to pre- 
vent the Tiolation of- the laws , and, the commis* 
non df- iniquity in a government, will never do so 
tObg'With impunity. It is absolutely necessary foe 
Ifina , ■ who would contend for justice , if he has 
any thoughts of living , to remain in a private 
Mation , and never to have any concern in public 

« For the rest , Athenians , if , in the extreme 
&nger I am now in , I do not imitate the behavi- 
«6t of those , who upon less eiiiergencies have im- 
plored and supplicaVid their judges with tears, and have 
brought forth their children, relations, and friends ; 
ie is not through pride and obstinacy , or any con- 
tempt for you , but solely for your honour and fo» 
that of the whole city. "Yon should know, that 
there are amongst our citizens those who do not 
regard death as an evil , and who give that name 
onlj to injustice and infamy. At my age , and with 
the reputation , true or false , which I have , would 
it be ccmsistent with me , after all the lessons I 
bave given upon the contempt of death, to be afraid 
of it myself , and to belie , in my last action , all 
the principles and sentiments of my past Ufa? 
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« But without speaking of my fame , . whicli I 
should extremely injure By such a conduct, I d» 
not think it allowable to intreat a judge, nor to 
he absolved by supplications. He ought to be per-; 
•uaded and convinced. The judge does not sit upoa 
the bench to, show favour by violating the law«^ 
but to do, justice in. conforming to them. He 4q€9s 
not swear to discharge with impunity whom he 
pleases, but to do justice where it is due. We 
ought not , therefore , to accustom you to pek|ary ,, 
nor you to su0er yourselves to be accustomed ta 
it ; for , in so (^ing , both the one and the. othei; 
•f us equally injdire justice and religion, and both 
«re criminals. 

• « Do not, therefore, expect from me, Athe-t 
i^ans , that I should have recourse amongst you to- 
means which I believe to be neither honest nor 
lawful , especially upon, this occasion, wherein I anv 
accused of impiety by Helitus ; for if I should in- 
fluence you by my prayers, and thereby induce 
you to violate your oaths , it would bo undeniab^ 
evident , that I teach you not to believe in the 
gods ; and , even in defending and justifying my 
^If , should furnish my adversaries ^ith arms against 
me, and prove that I believe no divinity. But I 
cim very far from such bad thoughts : I am more 
convinced of ^the existence of God than my accu* 
nen ; and so convinced , that I abandon myself to^ 
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^9& sand', yon , thatv jou may judge •t me .«• fvA 
deem best for yourseWes ». 

- Socrates pronounced this discouiM 'with, a firiii 
fund Intrepid tone : his air, his action , hib vi<« 
sa^pe , expressed nothing of the aecused ; he seemed 
the master of his judges ,'• frdm the assunnce ,and 
greatness of soul with whiqfa ^he ^ohe , urithont/ 
hivwcvery h>sing any :diing*ofthe modesty natural 
to 'him.. But how .slight soeVier the proo£». wens 
against him , the faction was |>owerfttl enough tflr 
find himguflty.'By his ^ first eenteaee, however , ho 
was enly oomricted of Uie crimes laid to his cbaiqge. : 
h«t<-when, by his ansuMc , he feeemed to f^eftl 
firiHi^ di<^ trilnmal to'that. of justice and posteisty p. 
wben;} instead of confiessing himself guilty , he/dc^^i 
nuindttd rewards and honouas from. the state j.thtf. 
judges were so highly ofTended , that they condemned. 
hoD to driiik the juiceicf heo^bdc ^ the.nsual methf>d ^ 
of execmion at that time>'in Athens. . . i ,i 

. Soaates. received this, sentence with the .utmort: 
•omposiire. ApoUodoms., one of -his disciples /hvear-' 
Ling OKt into invectives >and lamentations, that* 'hiaf 
master should die innocent ^: « What » , repli^'S4H^ 
cvatcs , with a soiile^ <« would.you have me diegvi^^.- 
Mditu8,and. Anytus may» hiU, hut they cannot: 
hart me j». • . i. . 

- Aftor his sentence , he still continued with rjth«: 
wmt aerwc and intrepid. a3pfiGt.; with whicli Jbft/ 
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ii«4 long enforced virtue , and kept tyrtnts' int im€d 
When he eatei^ed the pruon, which now beoB.mb 
the" residence of probity and virtue , his friends Xol-> 
lowed him thither , and continued to-risit him dujkig 
^he interval between - his condemnation and ideath ^ 
which -lasted .for thirty days. This long delay wiii 
owing to the foUowing^ circumstance : the Athe* 
luaus-eent ev«ry year* a ship to the isle pf Deloc^ 
to offer certain sacrifices -, and it was notpernutted 
to p^C any person to xleath in the city^irom.'.tJtiA 
time that' the priest > of ApoUo had crowned thd 
pOop'^^f this vessel as a> signal, of her departure/ 
#11 $i|tt returned^ home : eo that senteacer havis^ 
l^epn passed upon Socrates thet day after thi^- oereri 
mmiy^jwas performed; i$.. became necessary: to; die*^ 
ftp ^ the • ' execution of it . tiU- jthe ship aiioiildi . tmrm 
ak- Athens. . ' / "... <•■ .r... .. .m 

'In this loflfg- interval / death hat) sufficient. oppoM 
tunities to present itself- brfore hisieyes'in al^ >it» 
tftflrom; and to put his. fortitude to proofs >Bot«oaly 
by the severe rigour of a dungeon, and- the inone^ 
tipon hisi legs , but -hy the continual prospect «nd. 
cmi^l expectation of an event at which nature at 
t^ys recoils^ In this sad condition , he did jiot eeastt 
to enjoy that profound tranquillity of mind , w4uch 
bis friends had always admired in him. He enter- 
tiiilied them with the same cheerfulness he hadal- 
9i«ys preserved ; aad .Ciito lays , that the vfemnf 
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jhekite hk'jAwA , he slept as tjuietlj as at any other 
time. He composed dko aa hymn in. honour of 
^oUo 'an4 'Diana ,- and turned one of iBsop's fablea 
Wo verse. . ', ' . • • > 

Sa little ,in^ti9A , was he apj^^hensivfr of death; 
Ahat he ahselntetyfrelUsed tb escape from prison, 
when; it .ins in his power. > For '>die»dAy .hefbrev 
«r the sanM ' dajc that<.nhe iship. arrtted r Grho , hitf 
iatimate fnend it came to .hiiii ';\ and told him', that 
U now.idefMnded upod htdlseif •tto^'^t- ihe priton^* 
thdt ihe jailor was gained; -that he wiMdd findthd^ 
doors : open .;<• andi that? he mi^ht', if he pleased,* 
fnjoy A.satt rtereat iu Thesady. Socrates laughed atT 
this piv»poiBl'/ and ashed him whether he knew^ 
4ny.p^ce out of Attica where people did not die V 
Crito .urged esecy argument ;he could think of to 
induce him Jto accept of his proffered deiiveranoe/^ 
So^nM^ heard him with great attention , comme&de4 
l)is zeal; and thanked him itit his kindnels. - fiut ; * 
before. hd would give into his opinion , he wae> 
for eiamining whether it was fiist foi^ him- to de- 
part outef prison without the > consent of the Athe-' 
nians.r The question, therefbre, here was , whether ' 
a man. bondemned to die , though unjustly > could, - 
witjiout.e crime i ektde theexedution of the sen-* 
fence that had. been passed upon him. Socrates 'held 
that heoould» not; and , therefore/ nobly 'refused 
10^ eMip« out. of prison. H« reverenced the Uwi- 
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<Df bis eoUBtrj/and resolved to jchef'thiin in A 

ikitt^f even in death itself. 

At length the fioal ship retutaed t» Athens , 
inrhich was , as it were , the signal for the death oit 
Socrates. The next ^ dU his friends, except Plato , . 
^o; was sick., repaired to. the ipvison early in th^ 
morning. The^jailor desived them to wait k tittle, 
Itecanse the teleTen mhgisftrates , ^ohad thesaper* 
intendanice- of the prisaiis ^ < were )at • that^ time ac* 
qaainling the prisoner, thai he wa^to die the sam^ 
daj. Pres^tlj after.. Ihey entered, and foimd So-* 
caates , whose ilhainsi.had bben taLen off y sitting hy 
Xantippe his wife; who heU one of his- children 
in her arms. As soon as she perceived' thffm , set-^ ' 
ting up great driest sobbing , and leafing ■ hi»r factf 
and hair, she made the prison resound: with her 
lamenutions , exclaiming , « CHi , m^r i4tkp >66^ 
cfcates I your friends are come to aee yott^fhilP'fla^ 
fpr. the last time ». H^ desired she might betakea^ 
iiway , and she was immediately 'davried home. 
. Socrates ^^assedthe vest of the day in coAtersing 
with his frioBda , with, great chearfidness , upon on« 
of the most important topics, that can engage the 
attention of the hiimanmind, and one at the same 
time the best adapted to the occasion : it was upon 
the immortality of the soul. What gave rise to this' 
conversation was a ({uestion introduced in a- manner 
hf chance « urbethw a imt phUofopher ou|;ht aot 
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I* je^re 9 and Ulw pnon to die ? Tliis proposition^ 
taken too literal^ , im^ies an opinion , that a plii-* 
lotfopher shay kill hiinaelt Sociales-diews , that notk* 
ing can he more uojnst' than ihn - notion ; and 
that man appertaining to God , 'who- Vormied and 
plaeed him with kia ^ownhand in the post he oc* 
cnpiet^y caQbH akanddn H .-withoat his permission a 
■nor dep^^from life without his order; What it 
It, theft, that caninduoe a phlosopker to bede- 
sirate to die ?. It oail he only the hope of that hap- 
(eincM which hi eipects in another life ; and that 
Jiope caik he: founded only nponthfe belief -of th« 
•enVa immortality. 

Socrates 'employed/ the last day of his' life -In en* 
tertaining his fnoids upon this great and impor* 
tant subject ; from, which cbnrersation Plato's ad- 
mirable 'dialogue., entitled the iPhsdon , is wholly 
taken* He explains.to his friends all the argumentr 
for bdieving the- soid immortal , and refutes all the 
bbjections against it>, which are rery- nearly the 
flame that are made at this day. 

When Socrates had done speaking , Grito heg^d 
he wrould give him, and the rest of his friends, 
las last instructions with regard to his children , and 
other a£ttrs , that ^ by ^ecuting them , they might 
liaTe the consolation of showing their respect for 
his memory. « I shall recommend nothing to you 
Ihift day ». « replied Socrites , « more than I hav* 
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dlredidy .dooe >• ^hich is ttb ukff.cMrt 'of'foutsehies ^ 
you canndl giwei me* aond- niy family a greater saitis^ 
iactioA: >^iiCx^iAo>Jlaviag aaked hifiiiifteHiraMb in what 
maonei! he wouLdb wisht to i^ ; boned r*^ A*" you 
please «.> -s^id. Socrates^ « if ^ybu 'can U^' hold^of ^ 
me ., 4itid, J»,eseape. ho^ out of •yodr <)iaiid4^c< • Ati)li#i 
sapi^ tixiie. } Icfokiag on hia fimds with'« $ifiilei^' 
^ I canneYcrw.} added he , »»p^i»uade*CHtO ',•*!■* 
Socrates is Ke-wiio cooTen^ ' whk you*, .andar-^ 
irangef.tj^'AeTAval pavts ofhki dttoourse ; 'for he«l-- 
ways imi^iiies ,, that I am what he is gonkg to •««* 
dead iii a- littW time : h^ eonfbundvme with my 
carcase, and, therefore , asks m«*howI'*ro*ildbe' 
iate^ed 9., . OU finishing, these wOfids^ , he rose up , 
and we^t' to bathe himself in: a 'chamber' adjoiniii|f. ' 
After he qame «utof the bath,' his chftdi;en were 
brought to him ; .for he had three., two vcry^liitleji 
a^d the.other gi^omrn upw He tfpoketo them for some 
time , gave his orders to the women who took care 
of them ^.^and then dimissed thOteu Being returned^ 
into his chamber^ he^laidihuoaself down npiiti 'hij. 

ifed. : ■ -^ .: - ■:.•:•...•' ^- . ■ 

The 4erVant.of> the elevenr entered at the same 
instant,' and hating infonned -him that the time 
fpr drii)kiiig .the juice of hemlobk ^as come ( wkicb • 
wa^ at sun-set) the servant waa so ideeply' afflicted , 
that heit^rned his 'back , and fell a weeping. ««See » , 
said SacrMeS; « Ae'gooibeiari ottlsa qmbi > uxioi my 
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to converse mtk me j he is more worth^r than all 
hU fello^rff;' ho^' heartily the pior liian' Veep« fo* 
me n I The ittlal cup 'vras now 'Itronght: Socrate^ 
fisked what>«f "wais necessary for hiih to do ? tf-<Nodw 
ing more » , replied the scfnrant, « than ^ as soon 
B8^yon have 'drsuik joff the 'whole' draught , to walk 
•bout tin you &id your legs grow .weary, and af- 
terwaeds' Ue down upon your bed ».' He' took the 
cup wiAout'anjy^ Motion-, or chaiige in his colour 
or countenance >; and, regarding the man with a 
stedy andttsmred l4ok, «WeU», said he, » what 
•ay you of thiv drink; may one make a libatioi^ 
of' it » ? Upon'^being told there was only enough 
for one>doiBe.: « ikt least, contiqued he, « we may 
eay our prayers to the gods , as it is our duty , 
and implore them to make our exit from' this world , 
^d our last stage .happy; which is what I most 
ardently beg of them ». After having spoken these 
vrords, he kept silence for some time, and then 
4rank oiT the whole draught with an amazing tran- 
quillity and serenity of aspect, not tp be expressed > 
or hardly oven conceived. 

'Till then l^s friends had been able , tboii||h vritK 

great difficulty , to refrain from tears ; Irat after 

, )ie luid drunk the potion , they were no longer masr 

ten of themselves; but wept abundantly. Apollodo* 

XVft in particular , who Jud been la tears aUD0«jt 
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during ihe. whole day , hegan then t«t weakt siic& 
loud and.biuer laoientatioiv , a» pierced the hearts 
of all that were present. Sbcratea, alone remaioed 
unmoved, and ejven reproved his lipiends, though 
with his usual .mUdneM and gAodrnature^ . ■ What 
lire jou dohig » 7 said he to them < « I wond^ at 
you ! Oh ! what is become of your viHue? Was k 
not for this I sent away the women , that they 
might not fall into, these we«kn«asea; ibr I have 
always heard you say that wq 0ughi to die peape- 
ably, and blessing the gods. B« at -ease, I beg yoUj, 
^ndshow more constancy and ceftohition. »^ He theu 
obliged them to restrain their tears^ 
, In the mean time he kept wallUag.toQiid fro; and 
when he found his legs grow weary , he- lay dowa 
upon his back , as be hstd been directed; The poisoQ 
then operated more and more^ When Socrates found 
it begin to gain upon the heart >» unco-vering hit 
face , which had been covered > nadoubt ^ to prevent 
jmy thing from, disturbing him in his last moments ;. 
<f Crito » > said he , « we owe a cockto£sculapiua; 
discharge that vow for me , and pray do not forget 
it ». Soon after which he breathed his. last. GritOi 
went t^k) his body, and' closed his mouth and eyes. 
Such wa$ the end of Socrates , in the fir^t year 
' of the ninety-fifth olympiad « and the seYentieth oC 
Jus age. 

It was apt till lome. time after the death of thi> 
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^at man^ thsA the people of Athens perceived 
their mistake , and began to repent of it ', but their 
hatred against him being at length extinguished » 
their prejudices cured , and tttiie having given tiiem 
an opportunity for reflection , th« notorious injus* * 
tice of the sentence appeared in alt its horrors. 
rCothing was heard throughc/ut the city but dis- 
courses in fiivonr of Socrates. The academy , thd 
lycaeum , private houses, pnbISc walks , and markets 
places, seemed still to re-iecho the sound of his 
loved voice. « Here » , said they , « he formed our 
youth > and taught o«r children to love their coan- 
try, and to honour their .parents. In this place he 
gave us his admirable lessons , and sometimes bes« 
towed on us reasonable reproaches , to engage us 
more warmly in the pursuit of virtue. Alas I how 
have we rewarded him for such imporunt ser- 
vices » ! All Athens was plunged intp the deepest 
affliction. The schools were shut up , and the public 
«xercises suspended. The accusers were called to 
account for the innocent blood they had caused to 
bo shed. Melitus was condemned to die , and tha 
rest banished. Plutarch observes , that all those , 
who had any share in this odious transaction, wero 
held in such detestation among the citizens , that 
no. one would give them fire , answer them any 
^estion , or go into the same bath with them ^ 
and they had the place cleaned where they bathed, 

M2 
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lest they shond be polluted by touching it ; wbiciL 
. drove them at last to., such despair , that many of 
^h^m killed themselves, 

The Athenians , not content Trith having punished . 
Im accusers , caused a statue of brqss to be erected, 
to him , of the ^ockmanship of the celebrated 
Lysippu.?, and'pUced it in one of the most cons- 
picuous parts pf their city. They carriied their res- ^ 
pect to a still higher degree , even to. a religious 
vf neration. They dedicated a chapel to him , as to. 
a. hero or a demi-gojd, and gave it th^ name oCtjb^e 
chapel of Socrates., ... 
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from the death of Socrates , to the death of Epa^ 
' minoridas. 

A f TEA the destruction of tfee Athenian po"t«rer by 
Lysander , the Spartans were the next state that took 
the lead in the affairs of Greece , and the £leau« 
were the first that felt the weight of th^ir resent- 
ment f for haying refused to admit them to iW 
Olympic games in common with the rest of the 
Greel^. About the same time, Agesilaus, being 
chosen king of Sparta , tvas sent into Asia with aii 
army , under pretence of freeing the Grecian citiet 
in that quarter. He gained a signal victory over Tis- 
•aphemes , near the river Paetolus , where he for- 
ced the enemy's camp , and found considerable plun-^ 
dber. The Persian monarch , afr«id to oppose hui» 
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t>penlj in the field , endeavoured to subvert Kis m^^ 
terest among the Grecian states bj power of mo- 
ney ) and in this he was but too successful. The 
first whom he gained over to his side , were the 
Thebans , 4ind these were soon after followed by the 
Athenians , who gladly seized this opportunity of 
throwing off the Spartan yoke. In a little time , the 
Argives , Corinthians , Euboeans , and other states , 
acceded to the confederacy ; so that the Spartans 
vrere obliged to recall Agesilaus out of Persia , where 
he was carrying on the war , in order to oppose the 
powerful combination that was now fornding against 
them. But before his arrival , they were forced to 
come to an engagemtnt with the enemy near Si- 
cyon , where , though the Spartan allies were at first 
routed , yet they tliemselves , by their single valiour , 
in the end gained the victory , with the loss of no 
more than eight men. 

Tliis advantage , however , was in some measure 
counterbalanced by a loss at sea , which the Spar- 
tans sustained near Cnidus. Conon, the Athenian 
general, being appointed to command the Persiaji 
icet against them , took fifty of their ships , and pur-, 
sned the rest into port. Agesilaus , on the other hand, 
obtained a considerable victory over the Athe- 
nians , and their allies , upon the plain* of Coronea. 
Thus was the war carried on by furious, but undecisive 
.<«pgageiaentf , tiU at length all parties growing 
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equally weary of a quarrel , in which none of them 
Were any great gainens , a peace was concluded in the 
second year of the ninety-eighth olympiad , and from 
the many stipulations in favour, of Persia , Plutarch 
terms this peace the ruin and reproach of Greece. 
The Spartans being thus freed from all fears of 
a foi-eign foe , began to spread the terror of their 
name among the petty states of Greece. They corti- 
pelled the Mantineans to throw down their walls ; 
they obliged the Corinthians to withdraw their gar~ 
rison from Argosi ; they reduced the Olynthiana 
to subjection j and interfering in the domestic quar- 
rels of the Thebans , they placed a ga^ison of their 
own in the citadel of Thebes. The Thebans , after 
«ubmitting to this yokd for four years , at last threw 
it off by the following stratagem.. A correspondence 
}iaving been established betweeti> the Theban exiled 
at Athene , and such oT their countrymen, as were 
well affected to them in Thebes , a plan was laid 
for 'surprising the governors and the garrison. The 
two principal ei:ile&, that conducted this plot, were 
Pclopidas and Melon. Charon a man of the first con- 
sequence in the city , joined in the conspiracy , and 
oflfered his house for the reception of the exiles when 
tbey should arrive ; and Phyllidas , secretary to the 
governors , managed the correspondence between 
the exiles and the citizens, "and promised to admit 
' the former into the tawa. '•^*-^"- 
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Matters being thus previously coacerted , Pelppi* 
das and Melon , -with ten assoq^ates , dressed them" 
Klves like peasants , and beat about the fields with 
^ogs and hunting-poles , as if in search of game. 
Having thus passed unsiispected, and conveyed them- 
selves into the city , they met at Charon's house , 
vhere they vrere soon after joined by thirty-six 
more of their confederates. To reader the execu- 
tion of the plot the more easy and more complete, 
Phyllidas had that day contrived to give a grand 
entertainment to the ,two governors , Archias and 
Philip. The associates, therefore, now divided them- 
selves into Vto bands. One of these , led by Cha- 
ron and Melon , were to attack the governors and 
their company; and accordingly having put on wo- 
men's clothes over their armour, with pine and 
poplar over their heads , to shade their faces , they 
took the opportunity , wh^ the guests were well 
heated with wine , to enter the room , and imme ' 
diately stabbed Archias and Philip , with such others; 
of the company as were pointed out to them by 
Fhyllidas. In the mean time, Pelopidas and Da« 
moclides attacked Lebntidas , another adherent of- 
tlie Spartans, who was at home and in bed. But 
this man made a desperate resistance; for taking ' 
^ip his swoTd, he met them at his chamber-door « 
juid slew Cephisodorus , who was the first that 
fipt upon him : but after a long and violent Strug-* 
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|;le, lie was at last oyercome hy PeU^idas, who 
UUed him on the spot. His friend and neighbour; 
Hypates , soon after met with <the same fate ; and 
the two bands then re-nniting , sent an account of 
their snccess tQ the other exiles at Athens , and in^ 
treated them to hasten their- return to Thebes. 

The -work, however, was yet but half done. The 
garrison, together with such of the citizens as fa'^ 
Toured the Spartan cause , had taken ««fuge in the 
citadel ; and till these were reduced , Thebes could 
not be said> to be free. But a party of- frre- thou- 
sand foot , and two thousand horse , arriving next 
morning from Athens, and several bodies of troops 
coming in at the same time from difl<M«nt parts of 
Bceotia , Pelopidas soon found himself at the head 
of so powerful an army , that he compelled the gar* 
lison to surrender at discretion; 

The Spartans, though mortified , were^ by no 
medns diipifited with this reverse of fortune. They 
sent an army of near twenty thousand men , under ^ 
Agesilans/to re-establish, their power at Thebes. 
The name of the general alone Struck terror into 
the enemy , who were afraid to meet him in the 
open field /and they therefore took possession of a 
hill in the neighbourhood of the city. Agesilaus sent 
a party to provoke them to come down , and give 
him battle ; and when he saw they declined thia, 
)w drew out his whole army in order to attack them. 
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Bat Ghabriiis , who . commanded the Theiban Rier4» 
cenaries, ordered his men to present themselves, 
fusd keep their rank close together , with their, shields 
laid down nX their feet , their spears ady^ced , one, 
Jeg forward , ^nd the knee upon the half bent. Age- 
silaus finding them prepared in this manner to re- 
ceive him ; and that they stood as it were in de* 
£ance of him , thought fit to withdi:aw ^his army, 
and contented .bimself with ravaging the country. 
This was looked upon as an extraordinary straU- 
gem ; and Chahrias valued himself so much upoix 
it, that: he procured his statue to be. erected in. 
that posture. 

> The Spartans had hitherto been deemed une-^ 
quailed ■ in milittajcy prowess ; but they now began 
to be rivalled , .4>nd even excelled, in that noble, 
quality , by the Thebans. This particularly appea- 
Ted in the. bajttle of Tegyra. Pelopidas , the Theban 
[general , had resolved to attack Orchomenu?., which 
^was garrisoned by the Spartans , .and he< therefore, 
anarched' against it with a small party of three hun^ 
dred foot v» and forty horse ; but hearing that a large 
Iwdy of Spartans were hastening to -its relief, he 
thought it best to retire. In this retreat he 'fell in 
ynth. thii! reinforcement near Tegyra, and finding 
it impossible to avoid a battle , he resolutely pre-«« 
bared to engage. After a violent struggle, which 
vVras mfuatamd^Ub equa^ bravery on i»oth. sides^ 
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Gorgol«on and Theoporapus , ' the two Spartan ge- 
nerals , fell J and this so intimidated their men , that 
they immediately retired on either hand , and ope- 
ned a way for the Thebans to pass. But a safe re • 
, treat could not satisfy Pelopitlas. Encouraged hj lii» 
late success, he drew up his nien afresh, and re- 
newed the l)attle ; and after committing a most ter- 
rible havock among the en^my , he put them to ait 
entire rout. 

This was the niost signal disgrace the Spartans 
had ever met with. They had never before" beea 
known to yield eVen to an ecj[ual number : but here 
they were beat by a forge not one-third of their 
own. It must be acknowledged , however , that these 
three Hundred foot were the flower of the TheLai^ 
army. They were distinguished by the name of the 
sacred hand. They were as remarkable for their fide- 
lity to each other, as for ihelr strength. and cou- 
rage J they were linked together by the bonds pJT 
common friendship , and were sworn to stand by 
each other to the very last extremity. Thus uni- 
ted they became invincible , and generally turned 
the scale of victory in their favour for a number 
of years j till at length they were cut down as ouc 
man, by the Macedonian phalanx under Philip. 

Pclopidas was not the only , nor even the great- 
est general that Thebes produced. Epaminondas , 
Kis coatQ0iporary aud colleague jui command , yfU- 
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every way hU equal , and , if possible , his superior. 
These two great men lived in the strictest intimacy , 
and friendship ; and the only cause of rivalskip between 
them was , which of them should distinguish him- 
self most in 'promoting the interest , or advancing 
the glory of their native country. Epaminondas had * 
spent the earlier part of his life in the study of phi- 
iosopTiy, remote from the management of public 
aJfTairs , either of a civil or military nature , in nei- 
ther of which he would ever engage ,, until he was 
overcome by the importunities of his countrymen , 
who thought they perceived in him , amidst all his 
diffidence and self-denial ,■ the seeds of many great 
and excellent qualities. Nor were they deceived in 
their opinion ; for when he was placed as it were 
by force , and agaiqst his will , at the head of an 
army , he shewed the world , that an application 
to the polite arts, so far from disqualifying a man 
for a public station , only renders him capable of 
(HJing it with more distinguished- lustre. 

Under these two excellent generals , therefore , 
Thebes was able not only to maintain its own in- 
dependence , but even to threaten the rest of Greece 
with subjection j and it was probable the apprehen- 
sion of this last event, that had made the Athe- 
nians break off their alliance with the Thebans , 
and join in a confederacy with the Spartans against 
tkeir former allies. The Spartans had long conside- 
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»ed tlienuelres as. the umpires &tid> arbittntors pjf 
Greece, and could ill bear a' riyai. in tkia boasted 
pre-eminence. They, therefore,- resolved to hum- 
ble the pride of Thebes, and witb.4hls.vieiw theit 
general, Cleombrotus , marched.. towards the fron-* 
tiers of B<eotia "with a numerous armj. Bnt in or- 
der to give an air of justice to their hostilities , they 
first sent to demand of the Thebans ,.that they should 
restore the cities they had seized, to ^heir liberties ; 
that they should rebuild tliose they ;ha.d demolished , 
Attd make reparation for all the wrongs they had 
done. To lhis.it was replied, «> That the Thebans 
were accouutable to ilone but heaven ibr their con« 
duct ». -Nothing now remained on.eithep side, but 
to prepare for action. Epaminondas immediately 
raised all the troops he could , and began his march ; 
his army did not. amount to six 'thousand men, and 
the enemy had above four times that number. At 
several bad omens- were urged %o prevent his set- 
ting out , he replied only by .repeating a verse from 
Homer , importing > that there is but one good omen 
tp fight for one's country. Howevejs", to rc-asure 
the soldiers , by nature superstition , and whom he 
perceived to be discouraged , he instructed leveral 
pei'sons to come from different places , and report 
auguries and <»nens in his fiivour, which revived 
the spirit and hopes of his troops. 

Epaniinondas had wisely uken ,care to aecnre 91 
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pass , i^Mdh ' Would ha,v^ shortened CleombrotnsV 
march' considerably. The^ latter , after hairing taken 
a large cottipass; 'arrived at Leuctra , a small towa 
of Boeotia-) between Plateea and Thespias. Both par> 
ties consulted whether th^y should give battle -, which 
deoiiibrottus resolved to do by the advice of hia 
officers , -who*- said ,■ that if he deelkied fighting with 
such a supeHbrify of troops , it would conlirm the 
ctirrent report ; that he secretly favoured the The- 
bans. Apd l^ese last^ on their side, had an essential 
reasoa for hastoranga battle before the arrival of the 
troops , which thfe" enemy daily expected. However ^ 
the six genevak , • who formed- the council of war , 
being equally divided in th^r sentiments > the seventh , 
who wai Pelopidas;* came in very good time to 
join the three* that- were for fighting : and his opi^' 
ni.on carrying the Question, it was at last deter- 
mined to' eng^Tger • - 

The two armies , as we have already said , were 
wery unequal in liuttflfer. TheLacedaemonian? amoun- 
ted to twenty-four thousand foot , and sixteen hun-. 
dred horse. The Thebaus had only six' thousand foot 
and four hundred horse ; but ■ all of them choice 
troops, animated' by the love of glory, and re- 
solved cither to conquer- or die. The Lacedaemo- 
pian cavalry-,' composed of men picked upby chance, 
without valour , afld 'Hl«disciplined , were as much 
*fl|€r|or to'theii'^f^ipmies ia courage, as su^erigr 
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{ii rtomLer. llie infantry could not Iw-aepenaed on, 
except the Laeedamonians ; the alMes having eoga- 
ged in the war ^rith reluctance , hetfause they did 
not approve the motive of it, and being berides dis- 
satisfied viih the Spartans. The ability of the ge- 
• nerals alone supplied the place of great armies, es- 
pedfiUy that of. the Theban commander, vho waa 
the most accomplished soldier of his time; and he 
was nobly supported by Pelopidas , who was then 
at the head of the aacned band. » 

Upon the day of battle , the two armies drew up 
en. a plain. Cleombrotus was. upon the right, at 
the head of the Lacedaeinomans , in whom he most 
confided, and whose files were twelve. feet deep. 
The left wing, consisting of the allies, was com- 
manded by-ATchidamus, the son of Agesilaus. Epa- 
minondas took poiit in the left of his army ,. and 
was opposed to Gleombootus , whom he w«s deter- 
mined to attack, convinced that if once* he could 
breale the Lacedaemonian phalam , the rest of the 
«rmy would soon be put to flight. 

The action began with the cavalry , which were 
posted on both, sides in the front of th^ left wing. 
As the Thcbans were better mouiited , and braver 
troops than the Lacedaemonian horse , the latter 
were soon broke , and driven upon the infantry , 
which they put into some confusion. Epaminondas 
foUowing his horse dose , marched stvifily up t^ 
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CieomJbratiift , and fell upon h» phalcn witK all 
tbe weight o£ his heavy battalion. The latter, to> 
makca dWensiptt, detached a body of troops, with 
orders to take Epaminondas in ila|ik» and to sur- 
round him. Pelopida», upon sight of that raoTement, 
advanced with inccedible speed and boldness , at « 
the head of the sabred band , to prevent the ene- 
my's design;, and flanked CleonibrotuA himself; who^ 
by tliat sudden -and unexpected attack, was put 
into disq^'der. The battle was very fierce and obs- 
tinate; and while Gleombrotus could act, the vic- 
tory continued in suspence , aud declared for neithes 
party. But when be fell dead with his wounds^ 
the Thebans , to complete the victory ^ and the La-> 
cedaeuionians , to avoid the shame of abandoning 
the body of their king , redoubled their efforts , and 
'a great slaughter ensued on both «ides. The Spar- 
tans fought with sq much fury about the body , 
that at length tliey gained their point ^ and car- 
ried it off. Animated by so glorious an advantage , 
they proposed to return to the charge , which would 
perhaps have proved successful , had the allies secon- 
ded their ardour : but these last , seeing the Lace- 
daemonian phalanx broken , and believing all lost , es- 
pecially when they heard that the king was- dead, took 
to flight , and drew the rest of the army after them. 
The Thcbaus remained masters of the field, erected a 
lr«)phy , and permitted the enemy to bury tUeir dcad» 
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The LacedamoikiaiM liad never receired such « 
terrible hloyr. The most bloody defeat , «till then » 
had scarce ever cost them more than four or fiv« 
hundred of their citizens. Here they lost, four tliour 
sand men, of whom one .thousand were Lacedao^ 
monians , and four hundred Sp^rtana , out of seveo 
hundred who were, in ^he battle- The Thebans had 
only -three hundred- men killed , among^ vvhom weit^ 
four .of their citizens. ... 

It is remarkable., that when the news of this de- 
feat was brought to Sparta « the Ephori would not 
suffer the public games which were then celeb rat- 
ing , to be interrupted. Whether this proceeded 
from an affectation jof indifference , a^ if they fished 
to represent their Iom as but trifling , and were de- 
sirous of concealing the real greatness of it from the 
people 'f or that luxury and dissipation had then 
made a considerable progress even in Sparta itself; 
it is difficult, at this distance of time, to deter- 
mine. Next day , however, the loss of each parti-* 
cular family being known , the fathers and relations 
of those who had fallen in battle , went to tho 
temples to thank the gods , and congratulated each 
other upon their glory and good fortune, whilst 
the relations of those , who had escaped , were over- 
whelmed with grief and afBictiou. ^ 

But there was another point to be determined 
irith regard to these last. Thej were, by the Uw^ 
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to."b« degraded from all honour /■ and rendered in« 
famous'i' insomucii , that it -^as a disgrace to mler- 
marrf witk them : they ■wei'ft to appear^ubficly 
in niean luid dirty habits /with patched and party- 
cdbtired garmants,* and .to go half shaTcd ; and 
'whoever met them in the streets , might insult and 
beat them , withoitt their dai-ing to make any re- 
sistance. This was sd "Severe 4 law, 'and such'nttm- 
bers h&d on this occasion inctirred the penalties of 
it;* many' of'vVliom were of' great families and in- 
terest , "that they apprehended the execution of it 
■might «iLcitc some public cbmmotion ; besides that 
iheSe diiizens , such as they were , could very ill 
be spired at this time , when they wanted to recruit 
the'iirmy. Under this difficulty 'they gave A gCsilaus 
'SL power «ven over the laws, to dispense with them , 
to •abrogate them, or to enact such new ones as 
th«t presieiit emergency required. He would not abo- 
lish or alter the law. He only made a public de- 
claration ; that it should lie dormant for that single 
'day, but revive and be in full force again on the 
morrdw ; and by that expedient , he saved the ci- 
tizens from infamy. "" 

It was not long before the Spartans felt the con- 
"scqueiices of this dreadful overthrow. Numbers of 
Greek cities , that had hitherto remained neuter , 
now declared in favour of the Thebans, and in- 
creased their army to the ajnount of seventy ihou- 
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saiid men. With this mighty, force Epaininondas 
entered Lacoma , and over-ran th* open country. 
He did not, however, attempt any thing against 
Sparta itseif j. hut he re-instated the Arcadians in 
^U their ancient rights and privileges, of which the;^ 
had heen deprived hy Ihe Spartans, and he ena^i 
))led them to build a new city , which , from th« 
name of the old one , was called Messenia. 

So jealous were the ancient Greeks of every the 
least encroachment on their liberty , th^t no action , 
however great or meritorious in other respects,, 
was suflpicient to atone for it. This w^ signally exem*» 
phfled ki the case of Pelopidas and Epaminondas, 
who , uj^on theit ' return home , instead * of being 
received as heroes and con^erpra', were summoned 
as criminals befope a court of justice > to' answer for 
their coildu^ct in having retained their ^xommnnd 
four months bey (md the time limited* by law. Thiii 
offence- w«s papiial by the laws of Thebe« ; and 
thosd ;"wh)o ^tood up for the cpni»titutroB . were zea.i| 
\ovA for having it adhered to on the pnresent oc- 
casion.- Pelopidas was the firs^ cited befoKe.the tri* 
bunal. He d<6fended himself with less strength and 
greatness of mind , than was ' expected from a man 
of his character -, by naturp- warni end fiery. Tha^ 
Talour , which was haughty and intrepid in ilght , 
fprtsook him before his judges. 'His air and discourse > 
^hich hjid something^ tim^d and low in It'^ deaot«4 
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a man Trlio was afraid of death, and did not in tBe 
Jeast incline the fudges in his favour, who, neTerthe-* 
leas , acquitted him , though not without difficulty. 
Epaminondas, on the contrary, appeared with 
all the confidence of conscious innocence. Instead 
of justifying himself , he Enumerated -his actions ; 
fae< related , in haughty terms , in what manner he 
had ravaged LacoSoia , /e-establi^ed Messenia , and, 
delivered the Arcadiai!is. He concluded with saying, 
that he should ..di^ with pleasure, if the Thebans 
would relinquish the sole glory of those actions ta 
him, and declare that he had done them by hia 
own authority, and without their participatitoo. All 
the Toicear were in his favour, and he Tetumed from 
his trial as he used to do from battle , with glory 
and universal applause. Such dignity has true va-> 
lour;, that it. in a manner seizes the admiration of 
mankind by force> This bold and manly deports, 
meat had so good an effect , that: his eoemies de-< 
cllned any I further prosecution : ' and he aud his 
colleague were honourably acquitted. His enemies ,. 
however , jealous ,0/ his glory , were detQrmined 
to mortify I him^ and with this view, pro^redhim. 
to be eleoted the city scavenger; hut he accepted 
the place, with thanks ^ and declared^ that, ins-* 
tead of thinking. himself disgraoed by. the ofiice,^ 
iie would lender it honourably by his ovmncr of 
4iscluij:|;ing ifci /v. .: 
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Tn the mean time the Spartans , struck irith coo- 
.ttemation at their late defeat, applied to the Athe- 
nians for iliccour ; and that people , notuvitlstanding 
their jealousy of their old rivals, engaged to assist 
them vith all their forces. They likewise had re- 
course to the Persian king for the same purpose ; 
but Pelopidas , undertaking an embassy to the court 
ef that prince, prevailed upon him to remaia 
neu^r. 

Soon afteiL. Pelopidas was sent with an army 
Ugainst Alexander , king of Phers , one of the most 
blood-thirsty tyrants • that ever existed , and who 
had, for some time,' given great disturbance to 
the whole country of.Thessaly. This .savage had 
caused several people to be buried alive , and othecs 
to be dressed in beavs- and boars skins , and then 
baited them with dbgs ,. or shot iti,.Jihjea> for di^ 
version. This monster, however, Bdl^idas com»- 
pelled to submission, and even endeavoured > by 
mild usage, to refortb the natural brutality of his 
temper J but Alexander,, instead of. being grateful 
• for the salutary counsels that were given him, re- 
solved to take the first opportunity of being re-o 
venged on his bepefactor. Nor was it long, before 
such an occasion o^ered ; for PelopidM being ap^ 
poiiited ambassador to Alexander, was treache'* 
rously seized upon., and made prisoner., contrary 
to all the laws of naiigps aud humazuty.. It waa 
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ia raitk that the Tiieb^As compbined of this Wolj^- 
lion of- laws : it was in vain they sent a powerful 
army , biit headed by indifferent generals , to re- 
venge the insult : their army returned without effect , 
and Alexander treated his prisoner with great 
severity. It was reserved for Epamiuoudas to bring 
the tyrant to reason. Entering Thessalia at the head 
of a pow«rfiftl army , his name spread such terror > 
that the tyrant offered terms of submi^ion , and 
delivered up Pelopidas from prison. 
■ Pelopidas was scarce set at liberty , when he re- 
solved to- punish the (tyrant £or his perfidy and 
breach of faith. He led a body of troops against 
him to a place called Cynoccphalus , where & bloody 
battle ensued , in which the Thebans were victo- 
rious , but Pelopidas *was unfortunately slain ; and 
-bis oouutrymea considered these successes as very 
^arly earned', which were purchased at the ex- 
-pence of his life. His death was equally lamented 
Ji>y the .Thebans and Thessalians , who begged and 
4Dbtained. th(e honour of pevforn^iYig his funeral rites , 
which wer^ very grand and magnificent. Alexandei; 
bimself was soon aft^r killed by his wife Thebe , 
and her. three brothers , who , long shocked at his 
!crueHies, had resolved* to ' rid the world of such a 
•monster. It is said , that his whole palace vras every 
night >(iUed with guards, except- his bed-chamber ^ 
ybich vr;^ ao upper room, guarded b^ a dog, -and 
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ascended by a ladder. Thebe allured away tfie dog ,• 
and covered the st<^ of the ladder -wilh wool ., %t^ 
preTent noise; and then her three brothers attcen- 
ding , one of them seized hhn by the feet , and am>^ 
ther by the hair , and the thifd stabbed him to the 
heart. 

In the riieain time , the wait between the The* 
bans and Spartans was carried on with unabated 
Tigour. The Theban troops were commanded . by 
their favourite general Epaminondas ; Agesilaos , tiMr 
only man in Greece then capable of opposing him , 
tras at the head.of the Spartans. The first attempt 
ef Epaminondas in this campaign shewed his great: 
abilities , and his skill in the ait of tv^r. Hearing? 
that Agesilaus had begun his march for M^mtinea, 
acid had left but few citizens to defend Sparta at 
home , he marched directly thither by night , with* 
a design to take the city by surptize , as it had. 
neither walls nor troops to protect it* But luckily. 
Agesilaus had got scent of his design , and dispatched 
one of his horse to apprize the city of its danger; 
soon after which he himself airived with a powerful- 
succour •. and he had scarce entered the town ; when 
the Thebans were seeii crossing the Eurotas, and 
advancing against the city. Epaminondas , finding 
that his design was discovered, thought it-beloW 
his character to retire without making some attempt. 
He therefore employed valour instead of ftrjrtageni ^ 
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And attacking the citj at several quarters, {lene*^ 
trated as far as the public place , and Inade him-' 
ael£ master of that part of Sparta , which ky upon 
the hither side of the river. Agesilaus exerted hiai« 
self with greater activity than could have been ex- 
pected from one of his years. He saw well that it 
was not now a time, as before, to spare himself, 
and to act only upon the defensive ^ but that he 
bad need of all his courage and intrepidity to repel 
■uch an assailant. His son , Archidamus , at the head 
of the Spartan youth , behaved with incredible bra- 
Tcry wherever the danger was greatest ; and , with. 
jus small troop , stopped the enemy, and made head 
against them on all sides. ^ 

A Spartan youth , named Isadas , filled not only his 
countrymen , but even the enemy with admiration, 
of his valour. He had a beautiful face , an ele- 
gant shape , an advantageous stature , and was just 
in the prime of youth; he had neither armour nor 
clothes upon his body , which shone with oil. Upon 
the first alarm ^ he ran out of his house with a 
spear in one hand , and a sword in the other, and 
rushing into the thickest of the enemy , he bora 
down all before him , laying numbers dead at hii 
feet, without himself receiving the least wound* 
Vrhether the enemy were confounded at the sight , 
as tliinking him something more than human, or 
irh«tbe^, «ay8 Plutarch, tlie gods took pleasure ui 
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• preserving liiin on account of his extraordinary va-* 
lour , V«main8 a ipiestion. Hi« gallantry , however ^ 
was so much admired, that the Ephori decreed 
him a garhiud ; hut they afterwards fined him a 
thousand drachmas , for having gone out to hattl« 
without armour. 

Epaminondas having failed in his design upoi^ 
Sparta , was determined to strike some other blow 
that might compensate for his miscar riag^ Hear- 
ing , therefore , that , in order to protect Sparta » 
all the troops had been withdrawn from Mantinea , 
he resolved to march thither without delay. But as 
he intended to attack the town , he dispatched a 
troop of horse , to view its situation , and to clear 
the fields of stragglers. A little , however , beforo 
they reached Mantinea , an army of six thousand 
Athenian auxiliaries arrived by sea ; who , without 
allowing either themselves or their horses any re- 
freshnjent , rushed out of the city, and attacked and . 
defeated the Theban horse. In the mean time * 
Epaminondas was advancing with his whole army, 
with the enemy close upon his rear. Finding it 
impossible to accomplish his purpose , before he was 
overtaken, he determined to halt and give, them 
l>attle. He had now got vrithin a short way of the 
town, which has had the honour of giving its namtt 
to the conflict of that day ; a conflict the most 
fj^lendid, «Ad th» best contested^ thai is tolie found 
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in the' history of preece , or perhaps in that o/anjr 
other couatry. The Gi-eeks had never fought among 
themselves with mpr6 numerous armies : the La- 
cedaeinoniahs amounted to above twenty thousand 
loot , and two thousand horse ; the Thebans to thirty 
thousand foot , and three thousand horse. 

Epaminondas- marched in the same order of battle 
j|n which he intended to fight, that he might not 
i>e obh'ged , when he came up with the enemy , t<l 
lose , in disposing of his army , a precious tim6 
which (iahnot be recovered. Htf did not march di-^ 
rectly , and with his front to the enemy , but lit 
a column upon the hills, wilh his left wing fore* 
inost , as if he did. not intend to fight that day, 
When he was over against them, at a quarter of 
a league's distance , he made the troops halt , and lay 
down their arms, as if he designed to encamp there. 
The enemy, in effect, were deceived by this step ; and 
• reckoning no longer upon a battle , they <juitled their 
arms , dispersed themselves about the camp , and 
suffered that ardour to cool , which the near approach 
of a battle is want to kindle in the hearts of soldiers. 
Epaminondas took advantage of this supine con« 
duct of the enemy. By suddenly wheeling his troops 
to the right, he changed his column into a line; 
and having drawn out his choice troops, he made 
them double their files upon the front of his left 
Yrvig , in * order to add to its strength , and eiuJile. 
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it to attack in a point the Lacedasmonian phalanx , 
which , by the movement he had made , faced it 
directly. He ordered the centre and right ^ing of his 
army to move very slow, and to halt before they 
pame up with the enemy, that he might not hazard the 
event of the battle upon troops of which he had no 
great opinion. 

He expected to decide the victory with that body 
of chosen troops which he commanded in person , 
and which he had disposed in a column to attack 
the enemy in the form of a wedge. He was per- 
suaded , that if he could penetrate the Lacedsemo* 
nian phalanx , in which the enemy*s chief strength 
lay, he should find it no difficult matter tx) rout 
the rest of the army , by charging upon tlie right 
and left with his victorious troops. 
' To prevent the Athenians in the left wing from 
coming to the support of their right against his in- 
tended attack , he made a detachment of his horse 
and foot advance out of the line , and posted them 
upon a rising ground , in readiness -to flank the 
Athenians , if they 'should venture to advance to 
sustain their right. 

■ After having drawn up his army in this manner, 
he moved on to charge the enemy with the whole 
weight of his column. They were greatly surprized 
when they saw Epaminondas advancing towards 
them in this order, and immediately flew to their 
Vol. II» B 
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<irms , bridled th^ir horses , and made all the hitsttf 

they could to their ranks. 

While Epamiaondas was marching against the 
enemy ) the cavalry, (hat corered his flank on the 
left, the best at that time in Greece, consisting 
entirely of Thebans and Thessalians ; had orders to 
attack the enemy's horse. The contest here was vio- 
lent , but not long. The Lacedaemonian horse were 
soon repulsed , and obliged to t^ke refuge behind 
their infantry. In the mean time^ Epaminondas ^ 
with his body of foot , bad charged the Lacedae^ 
monian phalanx. The troops fought on both sides 
with incredible ardour , both the Thebans and Lace* 
daemonians being resolved to perish , rather thaa 
yield the glory of arms to their rivals. They began 
lighting with their spears j and these being sooa 
broken in the fury of the combat, they charged 
each other sword in hand. The resistance was equally 
obstinate , and the slaughter very great on both 
aides. Despising danger , and desirous only of dis» 
tinguishing themselves by the gallantry of their 
c6nduct , the men chose rather to die in their ranks ^ 
than lose a step of their ground. 

This terrible slaughter having continued for some 
time, without the victory* inclining to either side j[ 
Epaminondas , to turn the scale in his own favour , 
determined to make an extraordinary effort in per- 
tw. , nvilhout regard to th« danger of his own Uifr<, 
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Hfi formed , therefore , a troop of the bravest and 
niost resolute about him; and putting himself at 
the head of them , made a vigorous charge upon 
the enemy, -where the fight was hottest, and -wounded 
the geqeral of the Lacedaemonians with the first 
javelin he threw. The troops , by his eiamplo , 
having wounded or killed all that stood in their 
way , broke and penetrated the phalajjx. The La- 
cedsemoni£[Ds , dismayed by the presence of Epa-< 
minondas , and overporwered by the wejght of that 
intrepid party , were obliged to give ^ound. Th^ 
])ulk of the Theban army , animate«r by their ge-r 
Deral's example ^nd success, drove back the enemy 
upon their right and left , and made great havoc 
among them. Bi;t some troops of the Spartans , per^ 
ceiving that Epaminondas -was carried away by hit 
ardour, suddenly rallied, and rjeturning to the charge* 
overwhelmed him with a shower of javelins. While 
he kept offpart of those darts , shunned some of them , 
fenced off others , and -was fighting with the most 
heroic valour , a Spartan , named Callicrates , gave 
him a mortal wound with a javelin in his breast ;, 
across his cuirass, The wood of th? javelin being 
])roke off, and the iron head remaining in the wound, 
the torment was intolerable , and he fell immedia-r 
tely. The battle began around him with redoubled 
fury ; the one side exerting their utmost effort^ 
yi take him ^dive , and the other to save him, Tl^f 
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Thebans at last gained their point , and carried him 
off, after having put the enemy to flight. 

After several difrQt*ent movemeuts , and alternate 
losses and advantages , the troops pn both sides , 
stood still, and rested upon their arms ; and the 
trumpets of the two armies , as if by mutual con- 
sent , SQimded the retreat at the same time. Each 
party pretended to the victory , and erected a tro- 
phy ; the Thebans , because they had defeated the ' 
right ^ing , and remained masters of the field ^ the 
Athenians , because they had cut the general's de- 
tachment in pieces : and from this point of Iiononr , 
both sides at first refused to ask leave to bury tlieir 
dead ; -which , with the ancients , wfts confessing 
their defeat. The Lacedaemonians , however , sent 
first to demand that permission ; after which , the 
rest had no thoughts but of paying the Last duties 
to the sbin. 

In the mean time , Epaminondas. bad been car* 
ried into the camp. The surgeons, after having 
examined the wound , declared that he would ex* 
pire as soon as the head of the dart was drawn out 
of it. These words filled all that were present with 
the deepest aiHiction ,' who were inconsolable oa 
seeing so great a man upon the point of expiring. 
For him , the only concern he expressed was about 
his arms , and the fate of the battle. When they 
filiowed him his shield , and assured him that thtp 
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Thebans had gained the -victory , turning towardf 
his friends with a calm and serine air , « All then 
is well » ,»aid be; -and soon aftjsr, upon, drawing 
thd head of the javelin out of his body, he ex- 
pii'ed in the" Arms of victory. . 

As the glory of Thebes rose witb Epaminondas , 
eo it fell witb him ; and -be is , perhaps , the only 
instance of one man's being able to inspire his coun- 
trymen with a love of military fame , without hav- 
ing bad a predecessor, or leaving an imitator of 
his example: 

The battle of Mahtinea was followed by a peace , 
•wbich was ratified by all the states of Greece ex- 
cept Sparta ; the conditions of it were , that every 
state should retain what t^My possessed, and hold < 
it independent of any other power. Nothing re- 
markable happened for some time after this, except 
an expedition of Agesilaus into Egypt ', whither he 
went to assist Taclios , who bad usurped tlie throne 
of that kingdom. Upon his arrival in Egypt, every 
one was eager to see a man , who had acquired 
80 splendid a reputation. Accordingly great mul- 
titudes of people flocked to the place where he 
was J but how much were they surprized , when , 
instead of an elegant , portly figun , they ; found a 
little old man , lying on the grass , with his clo- 
thes thread-bare , and his hair uncombed ! They 
were still more astonished , upon their ofTerlng hini 

B 3 
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presents of perfumes, and other Egyptian luxuries s 
« Give these things » , said he , « to my heloU ; Spar-r 
tan freemen know not how to use them». Being 
ill used by Tachos , whom he found very ungra- 
teful , he joined Neptanebus , his nephew , an4 
iraiscd him to the throne : and when he , in hb 
turn, was opposed by another competitor, Agesilaus 
found means to defeat all the attempts of this last j| 
and left Nectanebus in possession of the snpreni^ 
power. As a reward of his services, he received a 
present of two hundred and thirty talents of sil-r 
ver; and rr^ treated, besides, with every mark 
pf gratitude find respect. In returning home , he 
was driven ipto the haven of Mcoelaus , which Ue^ 
lipon the coast of Africa , where he ¥ras attacked 
with an acute disease , and carried off, being then 
upwards of eighty years of a|;e , fort^ of which h^ 
]iad been king. 

The character of Agesilaus was a compound of 
very different apd even opposite qualities. He was 
of a little stature , and lamo of a leg ; apd indeed , 
he was sq fully convinced of the meanness of his 
appearance , that he would never suffer any statue 
of him to be erected during his life j and he strictly 
prohibited the (partans from erecting any after his 
death. He always paid the utmost deference to the 
l^pnate and the Ephori , by which meaus lie had it 
H his pow^r to execute all his designs wiU^ou\ aya| 
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iVpposiuon. A rigid observerofthc| old Spartan plain- 
ness and frugality, he >vas capable of enduring tha 
greatest labour and fatigue. The love of his chiU 
^ren was a distinguished feature in his character : one 
day ,*when a friend found him riding with them 
itn a hobby-horse, and expressed some surprize « 
« Don't » , said he > « say one word gf this , tiU 
you yourself become a father ». His generosity to 
)iis enemies was only exceeded by his partiality to 
Iiis friends j of the latter of which he gave a re- 
markable proof in his request to Idrieus, prince of 
Caria, in favour of Nicias ; « If ^"icias, said he. 
)>e ipnocent , acquit him ou hi^ own aofount ; if 
^Ity , acquit him on mine ; in any event , ac- 
quit him ». He had a very singular way of de- 
ceiving his enemies. When about to enter upon 
a march , h^ took care to publish the %Tu,e account ~ 
pf his intended route, and time of marching; 
by which he generally had the pleasure of _ hear- 
ing , that they had moved ou a different day , and 
taken a 4i^c^i^t road from that which they wished 
to take. So high was his reputation bplh for cou* 
rage and conduct , that the Spartans appointed him 
not only their general , hut likewise their admiral ; a 
piark of hqnour n ever conferred upon any one before. 
Of a|l the Greeks , the Athenians wtfre the most 
remarkable for their love of the polile arts, and 
|i^icularljr for Qxe'vc atUnchmcnt to the sta^c. Tla» 
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last passion , indeed , they now carried to sucli an' 
extravagant lergth , that, according to Plutarch', 
it cost more to represent some of the famous pieces 
of Sophocles and Euripides , than it hatl done to 
carry on the war dgainst the Barbarians. And , in 
order to support this charge , they seized upon the 
fund T^'him had be'en set apart for the Trar', wiilv 
A prohibition, upon pain of death , ever to advise 
the applying of it to any other purpose. They not 
only reversed thiis decree, but went as far the other 
tvay , making it death to propose the restoring this 
fund to the uses for Which it had been originally 
raised. It is not to be supposed , thiat the other 
states of Greece would pay much respect to a 
people that were thus immersed in luxury and dis- 
sipation ; and accordingly many of those , who 
had hitherto been in alliance with the Athenians, 
now commenced hostilities against 
them'. This war, however, which 
vas soon terminated , was not attended with any 
reniarliable event , except that Chabrias , the Athe- 
nian general , at the siege of Ghio , preferred his 
honour to his life , and chose to perfsh in his vessel: 
ratlier than abandon her. In the mean time , a 
power was growing up in Greece, hitherto unob- 
served , but now too conspicuous and formidable 
Lo be overlooked in the general picture ; this was 
that of the Macedoiiiaos, & people hitiierto obs:^ 
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tfire, and in a manner barbarous ; and Who , tbough 
'Warlike and liardy , had never yet presumed to in> 
termeddie in the affairs of Greece : but now se-» 
ireral circumstances concurred to raise tl^em from 
that obscnrity , and to involve them in m^easures, 
which , by degrees , wrought a thorough change 
in the state of Greece. It will be necessary , tlie- 
refore , to begin with a short account of*their powep 
and origin , before we enter into a detail of that 
conspicuous part , which they afterwards performed 
on the theatre' of the world. 

CHAP. XII. 

JP*rom the hirtJi to the death of Philip , king of 
Macedon. 

Th b first Jiing , who is mentioned , with any de- 
gree of certainty , to hare reigned in Macedonia ^ 
was Caranus , by birth an Argive , and said to be 
the sixteenth in descent from Hercules. It was upoii 
this foundation, that Philip afterwards gounded 
his pretensions to be of the race of Hercules , and 
assumed to himself divine honours. Caranus is com- 
monly supposed to have led forth a body of his 
countrymen, by the advice of the oracle , into 
those^ par ^ where he settled, and to have mad« 
himself king. Car;inu6 having , according to the ge^- 
lieral account^ reigned twenty-eight years ^ the sue} 
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session was contioned after him to the timeit 
we are now treating of. But there is very little 
^orth notice recorded .of these kings , who were 
' generally employed in defending themselyes against 
the incursions of their neighbour^ ; and as to their 
flomestic affairs, they were remarkable oply for 
the frequent murdent and .usurpations which happened 
jfn the royal family. 

Amyntas^ the father of Philip » left two elder sons , 
Alexander and Perdiccas , both of whom possessed 
the throne in their turn. The second pf these left 
a son , named Amyntas , who , while yet an in-r 
fant , succeeded his fathec ; but the state of pu- 
l»lic affairs requiring a prince of mature . years ,^ 
Amyntas was isoon deposed , and his uncle Philip 
advanced in his room. 

PhiUp began his reign in the twenty-fourth year 
^f his age , and the first year of the i o5th olym-. 
piad. He had received a considerable part of his 
education at Thebes , whither he had been carried^ 
in his youth , as a hostage ; and. he there acquired j, 
under Epaminondas , that intimate acquaintance 
with the art of w;)ir , as it was then conducted , 
which he afterwards displayed so signally during 
the whole course of his reign. He had now, in-r 
4eed , qccasion for all his activity and address , for 
|ip was surrounded by almost as many enemies as 
\ifi h^d neighbours. The Illyriaus , who seized n 
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^rt of his dominions , were preparing to atiack 
him with a great army , the Poeonians wer<; making 
idaily incursions into his territories : and he had, 
at the same time, the misfortune to hare twd 
jpretendbrs to his crown ; Pausanias, the Lacedasmo^ 
nian , who was supported hy the Thracians ; and 
Argaeus, whom the Athenians had undertaken to 
assist. , 

Under these cirdUmfitariced , inxh to liiany «ne-i 
aiies on his hands at once , and that before he was 
well settled on the throne, his fhvt care was td 
make sure of his own people , to gain their aiTec* 
lions, and to raise their spirits j for they wereyerj 
much disheartened , haying lost abo?e four thou-i^ 
band men in a battle they had lately fought inrith 
the lUyriaos. He succeeded in these points by his 
dexterity and address, and still more by the force 
of his eloquence , of which he was a great masten 
His next step was to train and exercise them , and 
^form their discipline ; and it was at this time > 
that he iostituded the famous Macedonian phalanx , 
which did so .much execution. It was animproTC'^ 
ment Upon the ancient method of .fighting among 
the Grecians , who generally drew up their foot so 
close > as to stand' the shock of the ^wxoj without 
being broken. 

The complete phalanx was thought to contain 
*boT6 iixt<ien thousand menj thou|^ it was akd 
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taken ia general for any company or parCy QficH-^ 
diers, and frequently for the iwhole body of foeri. 
But tins of Philip's invention is described by Po~ 
lybius to be an oblong square , consisting of eight 
\housand pike men , sixteen deep , and five hundred 
in front ; t}ie men standing so close together , that 
the pikes of the fifth rank yrere extended three 
feet beyond the line of the front. The rest , vyhose dis- 
tance from th^ front made th^ir pikes useless , 
Irested upon the shoulders of those who stood be- 
fore them , and so locking them together in file , 
pressed forward to support and push on the former 
ranks , by which means the assault was rendered • 
snore violent, and alnaost irresistible. 
. Philip having settled his affairs at home, and 
compromised aU differences with such of his ene- 
mies as lay nearest to him , turned his arms against 
the Athenians , who were marched up to. Methone , 
to assist Argaeus. He gave them battle , and defeated 
them ; and the death of Argaeus , who was killed 
in the action , put an end to that dispute : for he 
permitted the Athenians, when they were in his 
power, to return home. This instance of his mo- 
deration gained so far upon them , that they soon 
after concluded, a peace with him 5 which yet ha 
observed no longer than was necessary for securing 
the other pirt -of his dominions. 
Accordingly , he piarched northward , and suW 
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^fied first ih^ Paeonians , and afterwards tke Illyrians ; 
the latter of whom he likewise compelled to restore 
all the coQqiiiestli they had made in Macedonia. H« 
next made himself master of Amphipolls , which 
lay upon the river Strymon , and was the hey oP 
bis dominions on that quarter. This place he had 
seized in the beginning of his reign , but afterwards 
abandoned it in compliment to the Athenians , 16 
whom it originally belonged; but now being ]t9i 
apprehensive of the displeasure 6f that people , he 
made an entire conquest of it , and added it to 
his dominions. The Athenians , however, themselves, 
be always treated with great respect, whenever 
they fell into his hands ; as he particularly did upon 
bis. taking possession of Pydna and Potidaea : for 
this last place being garrisoned by the Athenians, 
he sent tliem home safe with many marks of 
civility. 

. Proceeding still in his encroachments upon iiis 
neighbours , he seised the city of Grenides , which 
had been built only two years before , and he now 
called it Philippi,. from his own name. It was here that 
he discovered a gold mine , which every year pro^ 
duced an hundred and forty>four thousand pounds 
sterling. This , which was an immense sUm for 
that age, was much more serviceable than fleett 
and armies in fighting his battles ; and he seldonpi 
foiled to make use of it in every negociation^ It i$ 
YoL. II. C 
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gaid , tBit comulting tlie oracle of Delfthos , con- 
cerping the success of an intended expedition , ho 
received for ansvJrer , « That with silver spears he 
should coiKjncr all things ». He took the hint f and , 
By his success , verified the prediction of the ora- 
cle .: indeed > he vas less proud of the success of 
a battle , than of & negociation \ well knovring that 
his soldiers and generals shared in the former , 
whereas the honour of the latter vvas all his oven. 

But a larger fidd was now opening to his am- 
bition. The mutual divisions of the states of Greece 
•were at no time wholly, cemented , and they now 
broke out upon a very particular occasion. The 
first cause of the rupture ( which was afterwards 
called the sacred war ) aroM from the Phociana 
having plqughed up a piefcc of gToutid belonghig to 
the temple of Apollo at Delphos. Against this all 
the neighbouring slates exclaimed as a sacrilege : . 
they were cited before the council of the Am- 
phictyops , who had the care of sacred matters ; 
and they "were cast, and fined«in a very heavy 
sum. This the Phocians were unable to pay j they 
refused to submit .to the decree ; they alledged , tliat 
the care and patronage of the temple antiently 
belonged to them ; and to prove this , they quoted 
a precedent from Homer. 

Philomelus , one of their citizens , had the chief 
baAdiu exciting them to take up arixu); he raiaecl 
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tliKir trdour , and was appointed their g«nc!ral. He- 
first applied himself to the Spartans, who had like- 
vise been fined by the Amphictyons , for having 
seized the Gadmea after the battle of Leuctra. For 
tins reason they were very vrell disposed to join 
him i but did not yet tl^nk proper to declare them- 
selves openly : taevertheless , they encouraged him 
secretly , and Sbpplied him vrith money ; by which 
means he raised troops, andy without muchdiffi- 
^^J got possession of the temple. The priacipal 
opposition he met with in the neighbourhood was 
from the Locrians ; but having defeated them , he 
erased the decree of the Albphictyons , which was 
inscribed on the pillars of the temple. Willing , 
however , to give a colour to his proceedings , he 
thought it convenient to consult the oracle ; and. 
to procure an answer in his favour; But when he 
applied to the priestess for tliat purpose , she re- 
fused to officiate , until being intimidated by his 
threats, she told him , the God left hhn at liberty 
to act as he pleased ; which he looked upton as a 
good answer , and as'such took care to publish it. 
The Amphictyons meeting'a second time , a re* 
solution was taken to declare wat> against tb« Pho- 
cians. Host of the states of Greece engaged in this 
quarrel , and espoused the caute of the one party 
or the other. The Thebans , the Locrians , the^ 
ThessaUam, aad seTeraloiher neighbouring sutt^/ 
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declared in favour of \)ie God; whilst Athens y^' 
Sparta , and some other cities of Peloponnesus , 
joined with the Phocians. This war , which lasted 
for some time, was not remarkable for any thing 
else , except that which distinguishes ) or rather 
disgraces all religious wars , -^ I mean , the cruelties 
exercised by both parties. The Thebans , having 
taken some prisohers , condemned them all to die\ 
as sacrilegious wretches; and the Phocians in their 
turn, by way of reprisal, inflicted the same pu> 
nishment on their captives. Nay , Philomelus , their 
leader , being attacked on an eminence > and find- 
ing it impossible to escape , threw himself head- 
long from a rock, rather than fall alive into the 
Siands of his enemies. He was succeeded by Oeno- 
marchus. 

Philip did not chuse to interfere in this parrel , 
which it was rather his interest to encourage thaa 
suppress ; being well pleased to see the different 
states of Greece weaken one another , and thua 
render them all an easier prey to him when he 
should be at leisure to attack them. 

It was just on the conclusion of this sacred wdr , 
that Alexander the Great was born. In his earlier 
years he had several masters to teach him music^ 
and other superficial accomplishments : but when 
he gnsw up , his father wrote to Aristotle , the 
wost celehrated philosopher of his time , begging 
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he would come and undertake the education of hit 
ft6ii , and inspire him with those sentiments of mag- 
nanimity and justice 'which every great man ought 
to possess , and -which no other person was so 
capable of inculcating : he added , « I return thanks 
tp the gods , not so much for having given me « 
. 9on , as for having given him to me in the age ia 
irhicli Aristotle lives ». 

Being desirous of reducing Thrace under his do-^ 
minion , he determined to make himself master of 
Ijlethone , -which obstructed his designs in that 
quarter : he accordingly besieged it , obliged it to 
surrender , and levelled it with the ground. He lost 
one of his eyes before this place by a very singu- 
lar accident. Ast^r of Amphipolis had offered him 
his services, telling him that he -waa so excellent 
a marksman, that he ceuld bring down birds in 
their most rapid ^ght. « Well » , said Philip , « I 
will take you into my service, when 1 make war 
upon starlings » : which answer stung the archer 
to the quick. He immediately threw himself inta 
the town , and let fly an arrow >. on which was 
written, « To Philip's right eye ». This carried a 
most crael proof of his skill as an archer , for he 
.hit Philip on the right eye; and that prince seuti 
.him back the same arrow with this inscription, 
;« If Philip takes the city , he will hang up Aster » ^ 
«fid accordingly he was as good as his word» 
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After this, Philip marched to the relief of the 
Thessalians , who had imploredvhis assistance against 
•their tyrant Lycophron, the successor of Alexander 
of Phera;. This man, , after haying acted the part 
of a deliverer for some time , renewed all the 
cruelties and barbarities of his predecessor * and 
|>eing supported by a large body of Phocians under 
Ocnomarchus; he thought himself secure from all 
opposition. Philip , however ', attacked him boldly : 
routed his. army ; killed six thousand men upon tlie 
field of battle ; and three thousand Phocians , who 
were taken prisoners , were by his order thrown 
irfto the sea, as sacrilegious wretches the professed 
enemies of religion. 

Having thus freed the Thessalians , he resolved to 
carry his arms into Phocis , and ^ith this view was 
going to take possession of Thermopylae , the key ' 
of Creece , and especially of Attica on that side : 
but the Athenians being informed of his intention , 
took care to be beforehand with him , and sent ft 
body of troops to occupy that pass j and PhiUp , 
being unwilling to come as yet to an open rupture 
with them , thought proper for the present to re- 
lin<{uish his design. The Athenians were roused to thig 
exertion of spirit by the persuasion of Demosthe- 
nes., the celebrated orator; who, from the begAi- 
'ning , foresaw the ambitious views of Philip , and 
the power he had of carrying thexd into effect. 
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* Tills iUostrious orator and statesman , whom w« 
ilihaU hereafter find acting so considerable a part 
in the coarse of this history , was bom in the last 
year of the ninety-ninth olympiad. He was the son 
not of a mean and obscure mechanic, as Juvenal 
Kas represented him , but of an eminent Athenian 
citizen, who had raised a considerable fortune by 
the making of arms. At the age of seven years , Ha 
lost his father j and , to add to this misfortune , 
the guardians , to whom he was entrusted , was- 
ted and embezzled a considerable part of his in- 
heritance. The first specimen he gave of his abili- 
ties as a speaker was in pleading against these cor- 
rupt guardians ; though here the goodness of his catiso 
was of more avail than the force of his eloquence ; 
for his early attempts were unpromising , and soon 
convinced him of the necessity of a graceful and 
manly pronunciation. In this respect ; indeed , ha 
lal^oured under impediments, that, at first sights 
might appear to be altogether insurmountable. He 
liad a stammering In his speech ; but tliis he correc* 
ted by pronouncing oratfons with pebbles in his 
mouth. He had a weak and effeminate voice } but 
this he strengthened , by repeating q>eeches or ver- 
ses when he was out of breath either with running , 
or with walking up-hill. He had an awkward and 
ungraceful gesture ; but this he regulated and im« 
J^oved, by declaiming privately before a looUugf ' 
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glMS. And conscious of the natural aterdon of the 
liuman mind to submit to severe study , he com- 
pelled himself, as it werv, to perform this part 
of his duty ; for having built a closet under ground 
for the express purpose of hb improvement, h« 
sometimes confined himself there for two or three 
months together ; and, in order to /cut off all pos- 
•ahility of his coming abroad, shaved one ^If of 
. liis head vrhile he left the other unshayed. 

But even all these preparations vroi^ld not have 
l>een sufficient , had it not been for the salutary 
advice and instructions of the player , Satyrus. Thi^ 
man, having one day met Demosthenes overwhelm 
|ned with shame a^d confusion , on account of his 
liaving been hissed in a public assembly of the peo-> 
pie for his awkward and uncquth delivery, desired 
llim to repeat some verses of Sophocles , which he 
eccordingly did : the other repeated thepn after him , 
but with such a different to^e and accent , as fulljr 
convinced him that he knew very little o( elocution. 
But by the instructions of Satyrus-, and his oyta 
perseverance , he at last attained to such perfection 
hi the art of delivery , that he surpassed all his con<r 
temporaries as much in this , as he did in the more 
:|ioble and sublime parts of his profession. In a 
ivord, he soon ^egan to be looked upon as the 
Standard of true eloquence ; insomuch that people 
^ogked £rom idl parU of Gree.ce ^o hear h\m , an^ 
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Bone of Ms countrymen have been put in compe- 
tition ^f'itli him; nor, even among th^ Romans, 
jUiy but Cicero. And though it ]»$ been made a 
question by the ancient writers, to -which of the 
two they should give the preference , they have not 
tentured to decide it , but have contented them- 
selves vyith describing their diflerent beauties , and 
thewing that they were both perfect in their kind. 

His eloquence was grave md austere, like hift. 
temper; masculine and sublime , bold ;, forcible anii 
impetuous ; abounding with, metaphors , apostro- 
phes , and interrogations ; which , with his solema. 
wa;ijr of invoking and appealing t6 the gods , the- 
planets ,. the elements , and the manes of those who 
fell at Salamis and Marathon , had such a woonder 
ful effect upon his hearers , that they, thought him 
inspired. In a word , the councils and conduct of 
his countrymen were so much under hu con^roul , 
and he had it so much in his power to lead them, 
into any measures he thought proper to recommend , 
that Philip used to say , he was. more afraid of 
him than of all the fleets and armies of the Athe- 
nians , and that he had no enemy but Denvosthenet. 

Philip ; not chusing to attack the Athenians at pre- 
sent, turned his arms against their allies, particu* 
larly the Olynlhians , whom he easily subdued , not- 
withstanding a reinforcement sent them from Athene j 
«n4 , having taken their city , he plundered it ; and. 
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sold the inhabitants ainonjg the rest of the spoil. 
His two bastard brothers, who were among the 
captives , he put to death , as he had' formerly done 
the other. Justin says , that the protection -which 
the Olynthians had given his brothers, was the plea 
which he used for attacking them. 

In the mean time, the Thebans being unable 
alone to terminate the war , which they had so long 
carried on against the Phocians, addressed them- 
selves to Philip , and sojiUcited his assistance. This . 
he readily granted thein , being glad of so plausible 
a pretext for interfering in the afia^rs of Greece; 
and desiring , at the same lime , to acquire the cha^ 
racter of a religious prince : which he Xuevtr he should 
easily dp , by waging war against those who. were 

. convicted of sacrilege. And in order to prevent the 
Athenians from thwarting his design by sending aid 
to tlie Phocians ,' he took pare to amuse them 
with proposals of peace ; which ha^d so goodanefiect, 

'that they actually sent ten ambassadors , among whom 
were JEschines and Demosthenes , into Macedon^ 
to carry on the treaty : all of ihe.-e , however , 
Philip found means to corrupt, except Demosthe- 
nes ; and he thus continued to protract the nego- 
ciation, until he had marched into Phocis , and com- 
pelled the enemy, by the terror of his name,, to 
surrender at discretion. 
M to the allies of the Phocians , and particularff 
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tight thotmnd mercenaries from Peloponticsns , 
he allowed them to return home without molesta- 
tion; but the Phocians' themselves were left enti- 
rely at his mercy : as this , however , [was an affair, ia 
which the Greeks in general were concerned , he 
did not think proper to act in it by his own prii- 
irate authority , but referred it to the> Amphictyons , 
whom he caused to be assembled for that purpabe. 
But they were so muoh under his influence* that 
they served only to- ^ve a sanction to hia determi- 
nation. They decieed^ that all the cities, of Phocift 
should be demolished ; that they who had fled , as 
being principally concerned in the sacrilege., should. 
be stigmatized, as accused , and pfoacribed as out-^ 
laws ; that they who remained in the towns, should 
be dispersed in villages , and obliged to pay out 
of' their lands a. yearly tribute of sixty talenU, until 
the whole, of what had been takeaout of the templet 
should be restored; for, is to be observed, that 
Philomelus, their first leader, had plundeted tha 
temple : to add to their punishment, they weiw ad- 
judged to lose their seat in the council of the Am- 
phictyons , in which they had a double voice. This 
Philip got transferred to himself , which was a very 
material point , and may be looked upon as tho 
principal step towards his gaining that authority which 
be afterwards exercised lathe aflairs of Greece. At 
the same time he gained » in cenjimction with tb^ 
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thehans, the superintendancy of the PjUiian garnet 4 
■which the CprinthUns had forfeited for their ha¥- 
iog taken part with thi^ Phociam. Philip, haying 
in this manner accomplished his professed design , 
did not think it prudent as yet to disclose his se-. 
cret nevrs of ambition ; and he therefore returned^ 
In triumph into his own country. 

It was about this time that he performed an act 
of priyate justice , wh^ch , in the eye of a philoso- 
pher , ennobles hjs character more than all hU pub* 
lie victories. A certain solder in the Macedonian 
army had , in many instances , distinguished him- 
self by extraordinary acts of valour, and had re-r. 
ceived many marks of Philip's fayour and appro- 
bation. On some occasion he embarked on board 
a Tessel , which was wrecked in a violent storm , and 
he himself cast on the shore naked and helpless, 
and scarcely with any signs of life. A Macedonian , 
whose lands were contiguous to the sea , qame op-x. 
portunely to be witness of his distress , and , with 
all possible tenderness, flew to the relief of the. 
mihappy st|-anger. He bore him to his house, laid 
him in his own bed , revlyed , cherished , comfor- 
ted , and for forty days supplied him freely with, 
nil the necessaries and conveniencies which his Ian-, 
guishing condition could require. The soldier , thus, 
happily rescued from death , was incessant in the 
warmest expression of gratitude to his bene&^or « 
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find assured him of his interest 'witli the ki/ig , and; 
of his ponirer and resolution of obtaining for him , 
' from the royal bounty , th^ noble, returns -which 
•uch extraoiviiuary benevolence deserved. He waa 
now completely recovered , and his kind host sup^ 
plied him with money to pursue bis journey. Some 
time after, ]iie presented himself before the king; 
ke recounted his misfortunes , magni^ed his services-, 
4i]id , having looked with an eye of envy on the 
possesions of the man who had preserved his life , 
was- so abandoned to every sense of gratitude , as 
to request the king to bestow upon him the house 
and laqds where be had been so kindly and teu-t 
derly entertained.. Unhappily PhiUp- , without exa- 
mination , inconsiderately granted hi? infamous re- 
quest \ and. this soldier now returned to his pre-v 
^nrer , and repaid his kindness by driving him from 
his settlement , and taking immediate possession of 
9II the fruits of liis honest industry. The poor man ,, 
stung wijLh this instance of unparalleled ingratitude , 
boldly determined to seek relief ; and , in a letter 
addressed to Philip, represented his own and the 
soldier's conduct , in a lively and afiecli^ig manner. 
The king was instantly fired with indignation ; he or? 
dered that justice should be done without delay ; 
tliat the possessions should be immediately restored 
to the man , whose cl^ari table offices had been thua 
JherribljT re]^aid;_ and ^ having seized ^e soldier^ 
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caused these words to be branded on Bis foreiies^; 
The Ungrateful Guest: a character infamous in eirerjc 
age f and among all nations , bat particularly amoof} 
the Greeks', who from the earliest times, were 
most scrupulously observant of the laws of bospi-< 
talitjr. 

The next military operat^on, which Philip un* 
dertook, was against the Chersonese^ This peoin-* 
suLi had for many years belonged to the Alheniam ; 
and though Cotys , as king of the country , had lately 
wrested it from them , an* left it to his son Cher-r 
sopIept«s , yet he , beihg unable- to defend himself 
against Phflip , restored it to its former mastdk^ ,.and 
reserved only to himself the capital city , Cardia. 
But the Cardians , aCraid of falling back under the 
dominion of the Athenians , implored- the- protec* 
tion of Philip , which he readily gr«mted them. Dio- 
pithes , who was the chief of the Athenian colony 
lately sent to the Chersonese , considered this pro- 
ceeding of Philip as an act of hostility against- Athens; 
and he , therefore , by way of retaliation , mva- 
ded the maritime parte of Thrace which Philip had 
lately conquered. Philip sent a letter to Athens , 
complaining of this conduct of Diopithes , wh^ch 
he represented as an infraction of the peace ; and 
his creatures there were at great pains to shew 
that his complaints were well founded , and that 
Diopithes had' acted- veij imp ropevly;. : but Demoft^ 
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». iff a speecbwhkh he made upon theocca- 
AMia , and -vrhi^ may be considered as the founda- 
tmm of all the other orations that go hy the riame 
•f pyUppics t proved that Diopithes.had done n* 
note than«4u8 duty.; andtha*, instead of incur^ 
nog the censure, he ovght to veceive th& thankr 
mi hn coontvy* 

Philip, however^ was no- way intknidatedbyth^ 
wovdty resistance of 'his eloquent antagonist ; but 
f vveeeding still, to extend his influence among! the 
difieMtifC states of Greece, he offered liss protectioa 
f o the Messenians and Argives , who had been op^ 
pressed by the Spartana ^ and these being soon after 
|oiiled' hy the Thebans ,; formed alV together a very 
fowerfttl confederacy. The natural balance against it 
was an union between Athens and Spart* , which 
/dwr Spartans pressed with great eagemcs*, andPhiKp 
and the Thebans did all- they couW to prevent. But 
Demosthenes exerting himself with great spirit, rov- 
aeilnp the* Athenians , and put them so faronthelkr 
guard ,. that , without coming to an open rupture 
witb Philip , they obliged him for the present to re- 
laain quiets 

Quiet , however , he could not long continue : hi» 
yestlesa and enterprising spirit was ever at ^ork. He 
lad! tong fixed his eje upon the Island of Euboea:, 
aw betng^ very convemefllly situated for favouring 
!^ dea^ he had forowd against Greece ^ and h* 
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■now contrived , upon pretence of an inviu'tioa fWrtli 
some of the inliabitants , to send. a body of troops ' 
ihilftier; hjr ^hich means he possessed himself of 
several strong places, dismantled PortUmos , and es- 
tablished three tyrants , or kings , over the coantry. 
The Athenians were coloured, in this distrestfut 
situation , by Plutarch of Eretria , to come to tbe 
ir^lief of the inliabitants-; and they accordingly dis- 
patched, a few troops thiiher under the command 
■of Phocion, a general of whom great hopes were 
entertained, and whose coadact justified the high 
opiiuLon the public had of him< 

This man would have done honour to the earliest 
fknd most uncorrupt times of. the Athenian state. 
His manners were formed in the academy , accord- 
ing to the rules of the purest and most rigid virtue. 
It is said , that no one ever saw him laugh or weep , 
or deviate in the least from the most settled gra^ 
vity and composure. He learned the art of war luidor 
■Chabrias> and frequently moderated the excesses 
imd corrected the errors of that general : his huma^ 
fi^ty he admired and imitated > and taught him to 
4Pxercise it in a more liberal and extensive manner. 
When he had received his directions to sail , with 
twenty ships , to collect the contributions of the 
allies and dependent cities^ « Why this force » ? said 
Phocion ; « if I am to me^t them as enemies , it 
is ias,u%ieixt : if as friends, an^ allies^ a si^glo^ 
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vessel iriU serve ». He bore the hardships of ^ milU 
tary ^e with so much ease , that if ever he ap- 
peared vv^armly clotheg|> the soldiers at once pro- 
nounced it the sign of a cold season. His outward 
lippearance w^s forbidding ; and his enenues taking 
l^dvantage of this circumstance, sometimes reproa- 
.ched him with his supercilious aspect ; and one day , 
■when Chares did so, and the Atheniam seeme4 
pleased vith the sarcasm , Phocion quickly replied , 
u The sternness of my countenance never made any 
pf you sad, but the m^rth of these sneerers has 
cost you many a tear ». In popular assemblies , his 
lively , close , and natural manner of speaking see- 
Tpaed , as it were , the echo of the simplicity and in- 
tegrity of his mind , and had frequently a greater 
effect than even the dignity and energy of Demos- 
thenes , who called him the prunitig-hook of his 
periods. He studied only good sense and plain rea- 
soning , and despised every adventitious ornament. 
•He was sensible of the depravity of his countrymen , 
fknd ever treated them with the utmost severity. 
He defied, their censures ; and so far did he affect 
to demise their applause , that once , when his sen- 
timents extorted their approbation , he turned about 
i|n surprise , and asked a friend , if any think weak 
or impertinent had escaped him? His fondness for 
pacific measures arose from a thorough persuasion 
^f the degeneracy of his countrymen. H^ ^w \}\e 
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detigiu of Philip , but imagined that the state W4l» 
too corrupted to give him any effectual opposition j 
so that he was , according to Demosthenes in his 
third PhtUppic, of the number of those men, who 
f aTe up the interests of the republic , not rgnorantJy 
or corruptly , but from a melancholy conviction 
of the indispensable necessity of yielding to the fa- 
tality of the times , and of submitting to an event 
which could not be avoided. He was , of conse- 
quence , ever of the party opposite to Demosthenes ; 
«nd having been taught, by experience, to sus- 
pect the popular leaders , considered his earpestness 
to rouse the Athenians to arms , only as an artifice 
to embroil tlie state, and by that meaias to gaia 
an ascendant in the public assemblies. « Phocion » , 
•aid Demosthenes , « the people , in some mad fife , 
will sacrifice you to their fury ». « Yes » , replied 
he , « and you will be their victim , if ever they 
come to their senses ». Yet they often prevailed 
on him to act against his J4idgment , though never 
to speak against his copscience. He never refuse^ 
or declined the confmand ,^ whatever might be hsi 
opinion of the expedition. Forty-rfive times was be 
chosen to lead their armies , generally in iiis absence , 
and ever without llie least application. They knew 
his merit'; and , in the hour of danger, forgot that 
severity with which he uaually treated their iaclina.r 
ttoiis and opinions^ 
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It was \a Kim Ui« Athenians gave tli€ eommaB^ 
of thp forces tKej sent to the assisUnce of PIuh 
tarcl\. 9ut this traitor repaid his benefactors with in- 
gratitude ; he set up las standard against them , and 
fndeavo\ired openlj to repulse the ver; arnij he had 
yequested. Phocion, however , was not at a U>ss howta 
behave to such a rei^eg^d^ ; he pursued his enter** 
prise , wop a battle , and drove Plutarch from £retri«. 

Ph^ip , disappointed ifi his designs upon Eubioea , 
endeavoured to distress^ the Athenians in anotlier 
^ptarter. He well knew , that they had most of their 
siippUes of COX1X iron Thrace j and hfi , therefore , 
yesolved to shut iip the ports of that country against 
|hem , and particularly to make himself master of 
Pcrmthus and Byzantium. UnwiUing , however , still 
%m break with them entirely > he took care to amuso 
iiaeia with professions of his regafrd , and of his es.T 
ivcme reluctance to give them the l^ast offence ; 
■a J , he wrote theip a. letter upon the present ,oc-p 
faskm ; in which he strongly insinuated , that they , 
and not he , were the violators of the peace. « In 
the times of great enmity » , says he , « the most 
j<M did was to. £l\ out ships of war against me , and 
t«sei^e and sell the merchants that came to trad« 
m my dominions ; but oow you carry your hatred 
and xn}us^ice to such prodigious lengths, as even, 
toe send ambassadors to the king of Pecsia ^ to i^ak^ 
bim declare against me». 
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This letter gave such of the orators , as ireve is 
Philip's interest , a (me opportunilj of justifying his 
conductt Demosthenes alone stood firm , and still 
continued to expose his artful designs : — in order 
to remove the first impressions which the perusal 
of this letter might i^alie , he inuuediately ascen- 
ded the tribunal , and from thence harangued th« 
people in all the thunder of his eloquence. He told 
tjieni the letter was written in a style not suitable 
to the people of. Athens ; that it was a plain de-« 
claration of war against thjcm ; that Philip had long 
since. made ih^ (ame declaration by his actions; 
and tht^t , by thf; peace he had concluded with them , 
be meant nothing more than a bare cessation of 
arms , and to fall upon them afresh when they 
were more unprepared. Frona thence be proceeded 
to \k\s usual topic of reproving them for their sloth , 
Und suffering themselves to be deluded by their 
prators who were in Philip's pay : « €onvinced of 
these truths m , continued he , « O Athenians , and 
strongly persuaded that we can no longer say with pro- 
priety that we enjoy peace , for Philip has now decla- 
red war against us by his letter , as he has long since 
done by his conduct, you ought not to spare either 
the public treasure or the possessions of private per- 
sons , but , when occasion shall require , haste to 
vour respective standards, and set abler generals 
91 ^our h^ad than those you. have hitherto employ 
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ye^yfot no one among you ought to imagine^ 
that the same men , who have rained yoar affairs.^ 
will have abilities to restore them to their former 
happy situation. Think how infamous it is , that « 
man from lyfacedon should contemn dangers to such 
a degree; that, merely to aggrandize his empire, 
he should rush into the midst of combats , and return 
from battle covered with wounds; and that th<S 
Athenians , whose hereditary right it is to obey no 
man , but to impose law on others sword in hand 
— that the Athenians , t say , merely through dejec-' 
tion of spirit and indolence , should degenerate front 
the glory of their ancestors , and abandon the in^ 
terest of their countrj^ » ! 

Though Phocion seldoin agreed with Demosthe-^ 
nes in any thing , he heartily assented to what hcf 
had now said : he further urged the incapacity of 
the generals already chosen ; and these being ref- 
jected , he himself was appointed to command the 
troops that were to go against Philip , who was still 
besieging Byzantium. 

Phocion's conduct , on this occasion , did not Sei^ 
tract from the high character he had already ac- 
ijuired ; and he was nobly supported by his officers 
and soldiers , who had an entire confidence in his 
gallantry and good fortune. He obliged Philip to 
give over the siege ; lie drove him out of the Heir- 
lespont ; he took some of his ships } he i:e€0Yere4- 
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•fttahy forti^sfles which he had ^efzed ; 9hd , haTing 
made several desceilts upon different p4ri6 of his 
territoriels , h% plundered all the open country , till 
a body of forces asseriibling to oppose hiuk , iMfc 
thought proper to' retire. 

Philip having met with so setere a check in Greec^S, 
turned his arms against the Scythians, whom h* 
^easily defeated ) but , in his return from Scythia , 
he was obliged to come to An engagement wlt^ 
the Triballi , when h% receired a Wound in hSs thigh ^ 
and had his horse killed und^r him. Alexander, 
Vho accompanied him in this expedition , imme- 
diately flew to his father's relief , and , covering 
him with his shield , killed or put to flight all wh6 
attacked him. 

^he Athenians con&idered the siege of Byzantium 
ta an open disclaration of war \ and therefoi^e , in 
order to retaliate upon Philip , they blocked up hyl 
' ports hy ^ea , and <put an dntii'e stop to his coiBS 
merce. Philip , at first , endeavoured to appease ^hem 
hy offering them terms of peace ; which Phocioiij 
with his usual modek'ation , advised them to accept , 
but Demosthenes petsuaded them to reject witK 
Indignation. Philip , therefore , began to form new 
alliances against them , pai^cularly with the The-,, 
bans and Thessalians ; but knowiug how diificult it 
would be to persuade iliese powers to act directly 
»i;ainst Athena merely on account of his persoffsl 
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qoatreU , lie took care to supply them with a more 
plausible pretext for embracing such a measure. H« 
found means , by his artiHce and intrigues , to sow 
dissentions between ^the Locrians of Amphissa and 
their capitiil city ; they were accused of impiety , 
in having ploughed up a spot of saci^d groutid which 
by near the tempU of Apollo , in the sanle toanr 
her as the Phocians had dou4 tkpoia ii fohtiei* oc- 
casion, this spark , which at first might easily haT« 
l>een extinguished, .£schines, the most celebrated 
orator of his Untie next to Demosthenes » and who 
^as entirely in the interest of Philip , contrived to 
blow up into a flame ; and , by his advice , a. re- 
solution was tiiken to send a solemn depUUtion to 
Philip , inviting him to assist Apollo and the Am- 
phictyons, and to repel the outrages of the im- 
pious Amphissaeans \ and , further , to declare that 
he was constituted by the Greeks a membet of the 
council of Amphictyons , and general and comman-^ 
' der of their forces , with full and unlimited powers. 

This was the very station which Philip had long 
aspired to , and now thought hinitelf supremely liappy 
in having attained. Most of the inferior states of 
Greece approved of the conduct of the Amphictyons , 
in giving the command of their forces to a man , 
MO eminent and illustrious for his piety , and so ca- 
pable of executing the vengeance of heaven. Th« 
▲theniaus and Spart«»^ however , considered tht 
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toaUer in a very different light : they iaw^thdt^ 
while Philip openly affected to vindicate the honour 
of Apollo , he vras secretly promoting the vievrs of 
his own ambition; and that, under pretence of 
aiding one part of the Greeks against the other , he 
was in reality forging chains for the vrhole. Nor 
was it long before their suspicions were justified by 
the event ; for PhiUp had no sooner assembled his 
forces , than , instead of marching as he had promi- 
sed against the irreverent Locrians , he made himself 
master of Elatea , a capital city of Phocis , which 
Was very conveniently situated fot awing the The- 
bans of whom he began to grow jealous , and fot 
opening to him a way into the heart of Attica. By 
so extraorditiary and unexpected step > he fairly 
threw off the mask , and bade defiance , as it were , 
to the whole body of Grecians. 

The news of this transaction cpiickly spread in^ 
the neighbouring countries , and , wherever it came, 
filled the minds of the people with terror and cons- 
ternation. They now plainly perceived the designs 
of PhiUp , which his artifice and their ovm stupidity 
had hitherto concealed from their eyes ; but they 
were at a loss tp know wliat steps they ought to 
take , in order to render them abortive. Nay , even 
the Athenians themselves , though they had long 
apprehended some such event , were as much con- 
founded and aUrmed 9s th«ir neighbours for jfhtm 
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iTiey met in a general assembly , in order to deli- 
berate upon the present critical situation of ailairs , 
and the herald as usual demanded with a loud voico 
« -vrhich among them vrould ascend the tribunal » * 
not bne of them had the courage to rise , or open 
his mouth ; tiU at last Demosthenes , aninuted with 
the greatness of the approaching danger , and fired 
vith that noble spirit of indignation which he had 
^er cherished and avowed against the insidious de- 
signs of Philip , arose , and addressed the people in 
the following terms: « Athenians ! permit me to ex- 
plain tlie circumstance of that state which Philip haa 
seized upon. Those of its citizens, . whom his gold 
could corrupt or his artiHce deceive , are all at hit 
devotion. What then is his design ? By drawing up 
bis forces , and displaying bis powers on the borders 
of Thebes , he hopes to impire his adherents with 
courage and assurance , and to terrify and con- 
troul his adversaries ; that fear or force may drive 
them into those measures which they have hitherto 
opposed. If then we are resolved, in this conjunc- 
ture , to cherish the remembrance of every act of 
unkindness which the Thebans have done to Athens ; 
if we regard them with suspicion^ as men who have 
ranged themselves on the side of our enemy ; in 
the first place , we shall act agreably to Philip's 
warmest wishes, and then, I am apprehensive that 
the party , who now oppose him , may be brought^ 
YoL. II. D 
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over to his ioterest; the ^hoU city stibmit ima« 
siimously to his directiod , and Thehes iiid IHa- 
cedon fall with their united fbrce' on Attica. Grant 
tlie due attention to what I now propose, let it be 
calmly weighed without dispute or cavil, iiiid I 
doubt not but vAf counsels may direct you tbthe 
best and most salutary measures; and dispel ihe dan> 
gers dow impending over the state. What , ihen , 
do I fecommedd ? First , shdke <i([ that terror which 
hath possessed your minds ; and, instead of fearing 
for ybiirsfelves , let the Thebahs be the objects of 
your apprehensions : they arc! more immediately 
affected — the^ are the first to feel the danfgers. 
In the next place , all those of the age foV mili- 
tftr^ service, both infantry and cavalry, should 
inarch instantly to Eletisis, that Greece may see 
that yoii also are assembled in armis, and your 
friends in Thebes be emboldened to assert their 
rights, when they are assured that ( as they , who 
liave sold their country to the Mac^doniains , have 
a force at Elatea to support them , so ) you are 
read^ to assist the nien who Hratvely contend for ■ 
liberty. In the last place , I recommend io yotl 
to nominate ten ambassadors , who , with the gene- 
rals , may have full aiithority to determine tlie time 
rind all other circumstances of the march. Wh^d 
these ambassadors arrive at Thebes, howafeihe^ 
to conduct thk gre«t afCur 7 Thi^ is i point yfvt-^ 
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tBy of your mq«t seriout attention. Make no Remands 
on thii Theban^ ; at Ihis conjuncture it would be 
dishonourable : a^ure them that your assistance is 
ready for their acceptance , as you are deeply con«' 
pemed for thc^ir danger , and have been so happy 
as to foresee and to guard against' it. If they ap- 
prove of your sentiments and embrace your over- 
tures , we »hall effect on<t gr«4t fiurpose , and act 
with a dignity worthy of our st%te. But should it 
happen that we are not so successful , whj^tever 
inisfortunes may b^fal them> to tliemselves alone 
they shall be imputed ; while yotir conduct shall 
appear , in no one instance , inconaist^nt with the 
honour and renown of Alliens ». . . 

This speech , dictated by the fdeUQgs of a pa^ 
Iriotic heart , and deliyered ^ith all that -fire aiid 
vehemence for whicli the ^rator was so remarkable , 
/immediately produced the desired effect. The Athe* 
nians d^t^rm^ned to follow the advife that h^d 
been now given thpm ; tliey appointed Demosthenes 
himself to head the emhassy to he sent to Thebes ; 
and they resolved tq fit out a fleet of two hundred 
sail, to .cruise n^ar Thermopylae. 

Upon his arrival sH Thebc^s , Demosthenes found 
himself opposed by on^ Python , a man of consi- 
derable abilities, whom Philip had purposely sent 
thither to cQunte.ract th€i designs of the Athenian 
orator. This , however , he was not able to effect* 
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Tht masculine eloquence of Demosthenes earrieil 
«il before it, and inspired the Thebans with sa 
strong a passion for liberty, that they resolved 
to join thfiir forces with those of the Athenians , 
«n preventing the further progress of the Macedo- 
■nian arms. 

Philip, disconcerted by the union of two sueK 
powerful states, sent ambassadors to the 'Athe- 
nians, requesting them to desist from their war-^ 
like preparations \ but finding them determined to 
adhere to their engagements with Thebes , he en- 
deavoured to intimidate both them and their allies 
with omens and predictions , which he took care 
to procure from the priiestess of Apollo. Demos- 
thenes , however, persuaded them to pay no regard 
to these ridiculous oracles. He told them , the pries- 
tess Philipized , thereby insinuating that it was 
I%ilip's money that inspired her and that opened" 
' her mouth , and made her draw from Apollo what- 
ever answers she thought proper. He bade the The- 
bans remembei' their Epamkiondas , and the Athe- 
nians their Pericles , who considered these osacles. 
and predicliuns as idle scai^crows and consulted 
only their reason. The Athenian army set out im-» 
mediately , and luarclied to Eleusis ; and the The- 
bans , surprised at the diligence of their confede- 
rates , joined them , and waited the approach «£ 
^dm enemy. 
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Pliilip , conscious of ki» o^-n abilitieff , and . at the 
SAnie time convmced of the extreme weakness of 
those who c6n»manded the allied army , determi^ 
ned ta bring on^'a general engagement as soon as 
possible ; afid with thk view advanced into 4be plain 
of Chaeronea, a place rendered famous by th6 event 
of this knporUnt eontest. His army amounted to 
tbout thirty-two thousand men ; that of the ooa- 
federates did not exceed thirty thousands. 

On the eve of the day on which this decisive 
liattle was fought , Diogenes , the cynic , who hadl 
long looked with eqiuil contempt on either patty > 
was led by curiosity to visit the camps as an wv- 
concemed speeutor.. In the Macedonian camp<, 
where his person and character were not known., 
he was stopped by. the guards » and conducted Uy 
Philip's tent. The king asked him sternly whether 
Be came as a spy : « Yes n^, said Diogenes , « I am 
come to spy upon your folly and ambition, in 
thus setting your life and kingdom to the hazasd 
^ an hour ». . 

And now the fatal morning appeared ,- whidt 
was for ever to decide the cause of liberty and tk^ 
empire of Greece. Before the rising of the 6un<, 
both armies were ranged in order of battle. The 
Thebans , with the sacred band in front , occnpied 
the right wing of the confederate Greeks ; the Athe- 
nian* , commanded bj Lysicles and Chares , foFmei 

Da 
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tKe ^ft; and the Corinthians and P^loponneAum^ 
were posted in the centre. On the left of the Ma- 
cedonian army ^ood Alexander, at the head of a 
chosen i»ody of noble Macedonians , supported hy 
the famous cavalry of Tfaessaly. In the centre, "v^ete. 
pkoed th^iBC Greelu who had united vrith Philip » 
and on whose courage, he could least depend ; whiU. 
the king himself commanded on the right , where 
his renowned phalanx stood , to oppose the impe- 
tuosity with whioh the Atheniax;^ were well knows 
fo begin their onset. 

The charge began on each side wkh aU the cou- 
rage and violence which ambijtion , rerenge , the; 
love of glory , and the love of liberty , couM excite 
in the several combatants. Alexander , at the heard, 
of the Macedonian nobles, first leU with all the 
fiiry of yotathful courage on the sacred band of 
■ Thebes, which suitained the atuck with a bravexy 
^nd vigour worthy of its former fom^. The galbnt 
youths yrho'^ composed this body , not being timely 
or ^ly supported by their countrymen i bore' v^. 
^ior ^ ^hile a^^nst the torrent of the enemy ; tiQ at 
lengtb, opp.resse<i and ovex^owered by superior num- 
|>ers , witho^it ^ridding or turning their backs da 
their ^KSBailants,' they sunk down on that ground 
where they bad been originalfy stationed , each by the. 
fide of his darling friend, raising up a bulwark by their 
%fl^$ agakttt |he progress of the enem^. Bf^^ 
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Uie young prince and his forces , in all the ^^ 
thnslastic ^ardour of valour , animated by success , 
pushed on through all the carnage and over all the 
heaps of slain , and fell furiously on the i^aain body 
of the Thebans , where they were opposed with 
obstinate and deliberate courage ; and the contest 
was , for some time , supported wHh ^^al reso- 
lution on both sides. 

In thjp m^ean time , the Athenians on the left 
wing fought with a spirit and intrepidity worthy of 
the character which they boasted and of the cause 
by which they were animated. Many gallant efforts 
were ma,de by either party , and success wa9 fcft 
'•ome time doubtful} tiU at length part of the centi^ 
and the right wing of the Macedonians ( except the 
phaknv ) yielded to the impetuous attack of the Athi^ 
liians, and fled with sonye precipitation. Happy had 
it been that day for Greece., if the. conduct and 
abilities of the Grecian generals had been equal to 
the valour of their soldiers! but those bravd-cham^ 
pions of liberty were, led on by the despicable crea* 
tures of intrigue and cabal : transport^ by the 
advantage now obuined , the presumptuous Ly^si- 
des cried out , m Come, on , niy gaUant country- 
men ; the victory is. ours ) let us pursue these 
cowards, and drive them back to Macedon » ; and 
thus, instead of improving the happy opportunity , by 
dmr^ing the phalanx ia flank , and so breaking tU^ 
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.ibrmidable bod; , the Atheuians wildly and -preci- 
pitately pressed forward ia punsuit of the Hying enemy,, 
ihemselves in alL the tumuk and disorder of a rout'~ 
Philip saw this fatal error with all the contempt of 
a skilful general, and the secret exultation arising 
from the assurance <^ approaching victory. He coolly 
observed t0 those oiHcers that stood round him, 
that tlie Athenians knew not- bow to conquer, 
and ordered hi« phalanx to change ks position • 
and , by a- sudden evolutiou , to gain possession at 
an adjacent emiueuce. From tbence they marched 
deliberately domn , firm and. coUected^, and felt 
with their united (or^ca on the Athenians » nowcon^ 
fident of success , and blind to* their danger. The 
•hock was irresistible ; they, were at onee overwhelm 
sued ; many, of them lay crashed by the weight oT 
.the enemy, and expirkig of their wounds ; while 
*tbe rest escaped from the dreadful slaughter by a 
shameful and precipitate flight , bearing down and- 
hurrying along with them those troops which bad 
been stationed for their support.. And here it was ^ 
that the great orator and statesman ,, who had ex- 
cited his countrymen to make this glorious struggW 
in defence of their liberty., tarnished all the bo-> 
sours he had acquired in the senate by his pusilUb- 
nimity in the field : he took to flight the very first 
•nset; and, throwing away his shield, on which. 
:vcre inscribed these words , To good fortune, h» 
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. appeared among the foremost in tlie general rout. 
The ridicule and malice of his enemies related or, 
perhaps , invented another shameful circu^nsUnce ; 
that being impeded in his flight by some brambles, 
his imagination was so possessed by the pre^enc^ 
of the , enemy, that he loudly cried out for quarter^ 

While Philip was: thus triumphant on his side , 
Alexander continued the conflict on the other 
wing; and at length broke the Thebans, in spite 
of all their acts of valour, who now fled from the 
field , and were pursued with great carnage. The 
centre of the confederates was thus totally aban- 
doned to the fury of a victorious enemy. But enough 
of slaughter had already been made : more than 
one thousand of the Athenians lay dead on the field 
of battle , two thousand were made prisoners , and 
the loss of the Thebans was not inferior. Philip, 
therefore, determined to conclude his important 
victory by an act of apparent clemency , which his 
policy and ambition really dictated : he gave orders 
that the Greeks should be spared; carefully locking 
up in his own breast the design he had formed 
against their liberties , and hoping one day to maroh 
at their head to accomplish the conquest of the 
Persian monarchy. 

Philip's behaviour, upon obtaining this victory, 
is differently represented by different historians': 
soiue say that he expressed hb )oy in so cxtr^va-r 
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KVit tnd eren Indicrooft a manner , as to extort 
from Demades , one of the Athenian prisoners , the 
following severe reprimand : «c Fortune » , said that 
orator to him , « has given jou the part of Aga- 
memnon, but yo^ are acting that of Thersites »• 
Justin, howeveir, represents his conduct in a move 
amiable and engaging light : he says , that he was 
at great pains to dissemble his joy ; that he affected 
extreme mod^ty , and the utmost compassion for 
the prisoners ; that be was not even seeii to laugh; 
that he would have no sacrifice , po crovrns , no 
perfumes ; that he forbade all kinds of-sports , and did 
nothing that might make him appear to the cqnipierors 
to be elated , nor to the conquered tp be insolent Cer- 
tain it is , that he immediately included ^ peace with 
the Athenians ; a^d though, he treated the; Thebans • 
as nnfiuthful aUies , with greats severity , yet , after 
compelling thc^m to pay a ransom for thc^ic prisoners 
and a large sn^i of money for leave to bury their 
dead, and.afte,r placing a garrison in their eiiadel^ 
be agre^ to mak^ peace with them also. 

It is said , that Isocratcai , th^ celebrated rhetori- 
cian, was so deeply afiepted when he, heard of the 
Ifws of the battle of Ghaeronea , that , unable to sui^- 
vive the disgrace which that event had brought upo;i 
1m country , he hastened liis end by abstaining 
from all kind of food : he was then in t^e ninety 
eighth year of his age. ^ 
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Ljsicles f ^ho had the chief command of th« 
'Athenians in this engagement , and by whose mis* 
conduct the battle had been lost, wisis soon after, 
sbminoniid before an ftssembly of the people, and 
was condemned to die at the instan<^ of Lycurgus , 
Vho had great cre4it and influence in the city, but 
was a severe judge and a most bitter acciiser. « You, 
I<ysicles » , isaid he , « were general of the army ; 
a thousand citizens were slain , two thoiiinn^ takeia 
prisoners.; a trophy has been erected to the difr- 
Konour of this city, and all Greecie Is enslaved. 
You had the command when all thiese things hap^ 
pened, and yet you dare to live aiid,view the light 
of the sun, and blush not to appear publickly in. 
the forum ; — you , Lysicles, who are bom th« 
monument of your country's shame ». This Ly* 
curgus, who did not disgrace the damb which he. 
bore , was one of the iit*st orators of th^ age , and 
was still more l«markable for the integrity of hj^ 
life than the force of his elo<{uence..F6r , after hav- 
ing managed the public treasure for the space oC 
twelve years, he caused an exact registet of et^ 
t^ing he had done during his whole administration 
to be fixed upon a pillar , that e.very body might 
see it , and censure it if they pleased: Nay ; lie 
Carried this point so far, that , in his last iUiiesi , 
Ke ordered himself to be carried to the senate** 
llouse, to give a public actioiint ef all hif a6t«tfiu>. 
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«tad/after lAving refuted one who accnsed^in thei^ 
he went home and died. Though naturallj grare and 
even auatere in hk temper , he was a great en- 
courager of the stage ; and , as a proof of his regard . 
for dramatic writers , he erected the sUtue of fachj- 
los , Sophocles , and Euripides. 

ChiBires , who was probably as guilty as Lysicles , 
appears to hare escaped merely through the insig- 
niHcance of his character. Indeed , his abilities were 
PD contemptible , that , according to Timothens , 
« he was much fitter to carry 'the general's bag- 
gage, than to be a general himself ». 

Many people thought , that Demosthenes might V 
on account of his speeches, be considered as the 
veal cause of the terrible blow which Athens had 
now sustained , and that upon him therefor^ would 
certainly faU the principal weight of its natural 
resentment. But in this they were disappointed. 
The Athenians were so fully convinced of his in-> 
tegrity and patriotism^, that , at the very moment 
they were smarting under the wound they had just 
i^ceived , they submitted entirely to his counsels and 
direction. Indeed, he appears to have been highly 
deserving of all the coniidence they reposed in him. 
For being appointed , at this time , to supply the 
city with provisions and to repair the walls , he 
eiecttted the latter commission vnth so much ge- 
nierosiiy / that , as the public treasure was unequal 
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t# the' expence , he made up the defici^cijr 6vA o£ 
his 6-vm private fortttoe. 

It vrM for this instance of puhlic spirit « that hix 
friend Ctesiphon proposed, in an assembly of the 
people , that a crown of gold should he bestowed 
mpon him j and this gate rise to the celebrated con* 
test belween £s£hines and Demosthenes, one of 
the most ftoiarkable that is to be found in history. 
JEschines , the declared rival of t)emo8thenes , not 
only in eloquence but in politics , brought an ac- 
cusation against Cfesiphon for the proposal he had 
made in favour of his flriend, who naturally de^^ 
fended the ^uity of the measure , in .which he 
thought his own honoui' so essentially concerned. 

No cause ever excited so much curiosity , ot> was 
pleaded with so much ability. People flocked to it 
from all parts , add they had good reason for so 
doing ; for ^hat sight could be nobler ^ than a con- 
flict between two oi-ators , each of them excellent 
in his way , both formed by nature , improved by 
art , and animated by perpetual dissensions and 
(kn implacable animosity against each other. The 
Juncture seemed to favour ^schines very much ; 
for the Macedonian party , whom he always be- 
friended , was very powerful in Athens , especially' 
since the ruin of Thebes. Nevertheless , he lost liis 
Cxnse , and was justly sentenced to banishment for 
Us rash accusation. He thereupon went and settled 
ToL. 11. , E 
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himself at Rhodes , where he opened a school of 
eloquence , the fame and glory of which conltnued 
for many ages. He Itegan his lectures with the two 
orations that had occasioned his banishment. Great 
encomiums were passed upon that of £schines; 
but when he repeated the speech of Demosthenes, 
the plaudits and acclamations were redoubled. And 
It was then he uttered these words , so highly 
praiseworthy in the mouth of a rival : « Alas , 
what unbounded applau&es would you have bestowed 
on this speech , had you heard Demosthenes de- 
liver it himself » ! 

Demosthenes, thus become. victor, made a good 
i|se of his conquest : for the instant ;£schiues left 
Athens in order to embark for Rhodes , Demos- 
thenes ran after him , and forced him to accept of 
p. purse of money. On this occasion , .£6«^iines cried 
out : « How will it' be possible forme not to regret 
a country, in which I leav« an enemy more gene- 
rous than I can hope to find friends in any other 
part of the world » ? 

In the mean time , Philip had his ambition plftased^ 
but not satisfied with his last victory. The soverei- 
gnty of Greece , even if he had acquired ot , he 
always considered but as a scfcondary object, and 
only as the means of preparing his way for the con- 
quest o£ Persia , which he had long planned in his 
mind, and hoped to be able oae day to accom- 
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p\ish. But this he knevr he could not do without 
the assistance of the Greeks j -which , however , he 
h ought he could the more easily procure (t»t such 
an undertaking , as tliey had long burned with aa 
ardent desire of revci^ging upon Persia the injuries 
they had received from it , and of working the total 
destruction of that empire. Philip , therefore , now 
proposing to lead them to such a glorvous grati- 
fication of their revenge , ihey readily chose him gene- 
ralissimo of therr forces ; and he, accordingly , began 
to make preparations for ihvadkig the dominions of 
the Persian monarch. 

' But while Philip was thus successful in his public 
undertakings ,, the violent dissensions that reigned 
in his family destroyed all his private peace, and 
at last brought him to an unrtimdy end. He Had 
married Olympias , the daughter of the king ' of 
tlpimsy and the early part of their union was 
crowned with happiness; but a» she was naturally of 
a peevish and vindictive disposition , a coldness Hrst, 
and afterwards, a rooted aversion took place bet- 
ween them. This was probably hastened by the 
passion which Philip had conceived for Cleopatra , 
aicce to Attains , one of his principal officers. In 
-o word , his love to this lady , and his aversion to 
Olympias , grew at last so strong , that he resalved 
to espouse the former , after having divorced th« 
btter. In Tain did Alexander his don remonstrate^ 
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that , by divorcing Olynipias and engaging Ih a 9e» 
cond marriage, he exposed him to the danger of 
contending rrith a number of competitors for the 
crown , and rendered his succession precarious. « My 
ton » , said the king, « if I create you a number 
of competitors y you will have the glorious oppor- 
tunity of exerting yourself to surpass them all in 
merit : thus shall their rivalship only render you 
ttiore worthy of the throne ». 

His marriage with Cleopatra was now declared in 
form , and celebrated with all the pomp and ma- 
^iHcence, which the occasion required. The young 
prince , however dissatisfied , was yet obliged to 
attend on these solemnities, and sat in silent in- 
,dignattonat that feast which proclaimed the disgrace 
«>f his mother. In such circumstances , his youthful 
and impetuous mind could not fail to take fire at 
any the least shadow of instilt^ Attalus , uncle to 
the new queen, was so unguarded, as , in the midst 
of the enteruinment , to call aloud upon the Ma- 
cedonian nobles , to pour out their libations to the 
gods , that they might grant the king the happj 
fruits of the present nuptials , and legitimate heirs 
to his throne. « Wretch ! » cried Alexander , with 
liis eyes sparkling with that indignation which he 
had till now suppressed , « dost thou then call me 
baMard*? And instantly darted his gobelet atAt- 
Ifelos^ who retnmed the outrage with double y'lo* 
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lence : clamour and confusion arose » anj ttieking^, 
in a sudden fit of rage , snatclied his >6word , . and 
flew dircctlj to-vrards his son. His precipitation , 
his lameness ( for he had b^en wounded in the 
battle with the Triballi ) , and the quant it/ of wine 
in which he had indulged , happily disappointed 
bis rash purpose : he stumbled and fell on the floor ; 
while Alexander , .with an unpardonable insolence ,. 
cried out , « Behold , ye Macedonians ! this is the 
king who is preparing to lead you into Asia ; see 
where , in passing from one table to another , he 
is fallen to the ground ». 

Philip , however , did uot lose sight of the con- 
gest of Asia. Full of the mighty project, he con<« 
•uUed the gods , to know what would be the event 
of it ; and the priestess replied , « The victim . is 
already crowned , his end draws nigh , and he will 
soon be sacrificed ». Philip interpreted this oracle 
in his own favour ; though the anibig,uUy of it might 
have made him suspectits meaning , and that it wa^, 
as applicable ta some other event as to the con- 
quest of Asia. The fact is , it soon after appeared , 
that it was more applicable to himself than to the 
Persian monarch. For while he was celebrating the 
nuptials of his daughter Cleopatra , with. Alexan- 
der , king of Epirus , and brother to his queen 
Olympias , he was suddenly stabbed , in the height 
Off the solemnity and in the midst of hi& guards » 
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by oxie Pausanias, a noble Macedonian, ^homAttalus,'. 
)p$ favourite general , had cruelly abused j and who 
having repeatedly demanded reparation of the king 
in vain, at last turned the edge of his resentment from 
the author of his wrong to his sovereign himself > and 
took this dreadful method of satiating his revenge. 
Olympias is supposed to have instigated Pausa- 
nias to this desperate act. Certain it is , that when 
Lis dead body- ( for he was instantly dispatched by 
the guards ) was hung up on a gibbet, it appeared 
next morning a*owued with a golden diadem; a 
.mdrk of respect , which no one could have ven- 
■ tured to shew to it but Olympias. In a few days 
9fter , she took a further occasion of publishing her 
triumph and exultation in her husband's fall , by 
paying the same funeral honours to Pausanias tha( 
were paid to Philip : both bodies were burned oo 
the same pile , and the ashed of both deposited in 
the same tomb. She is even said to have prevailed on 
the Macedonians to pay annual honours to Pau- 
sanias ; as if she feared that the share ^ which he 
had in the death of Pliilip should not be known to 
the whole world; she consecrated to ApoUo the 
dagger which had been the instrument of the fatal 
deed, inscribed with the name of Myrtalis, the 
pame whiclx she, bore wlien their loves first began. 
Thus died Philip ; a pviiice possessed of great abi- 
|iii«s both in peace and war , but much fonder of 
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l^aining }n« ends by dexterity, and address than by 
force of arms. The news of his death was a joyful 
surprise in Greece , and particularly at Athens ; 
where the people crowned themselves with gar- 
lands , and decreed a crown to Pausanias. They sa- 
crificed to the gods for their dcliTerance, and sung 
tongs of triumph , as if Philip had been slain by 
them in battle. But this excess of joy very ill be- 
came them f because it was altogether inconsistent 
with their late behaviour to that prince ; for , 
when he was chosen generalissimo of the Greeks , 
and still more when he celebrated the nuptials of 
his daughter , the Athenians were the most for- 
ward and the most fulsome in their compliments, 
to him , and carried their adulatloB so far , a» almost 
to exalt him to the rank of a God. 

CHAP, XIII. 

J^om the birth of yilexander to his setting out 
for ^sia. 

^LEXAWDBR, tlie SOU of Philip, ascended the 
throne upon the death of. Imfatlter,. and took pos- 
session of a kingdom rendered flourishing and power- . 
ful by the policy of the preceding reign. 

He came into the world the very day the cele** 
brated te.nxple of Diana at Ephesus was burnt; 
which gave occasion to Hegesias » the liistorian , t» 
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My t * t^^t it was no wonder the temple was Immt ^ 
us Diana was that day employed at the delivery 
of Olympias , to facilitate the bir th of Alexander. 
The passion by which Alexander was most power- 
liiUy actuated, even xa his tender years, wasani- 
|>iuon and a lov^ of glory , but not of every Und 
Oif glory. Philip » like a sophist, valued himself 
upon his eloquence , and the beauty of his style ; 
^nd had the vanity to have engraved on his coins 
the several victories he had won in the chariot^ 
race at the Olympic games. But it was not ^ter 
fuch empty honours that his son aspired. When 
bis friends one day aslsed him , whether he would 
conten4 at these games , « Yes » ,^ said he , « I 
^adily will, profided I may have kings to con^ 
tend with me *>• 

Every time n^ws was brought him that h^s father 
)iad taken some city , or gained some great battle, 
Alexander , so far from sharing in the general joy , 
used to say , in a plaintive tone of voice , to the 
young persons thfit were brought up with him , 
<t Friends , my father will possess himself of every 
4hing , and leave notliing for m^ to do ». 

Some ambassadors from the king of Persia having 
one day arrived at court in his father's absence « 
imd Alexander being obliged to entertain them , he 
|iot only charmed them with the politeness of his 
%e|)avioHrj bu^ be filled them wiUi astonishment at 
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hh uncommon good sense and the sagacity of hi* 
remarks. For , instead of asking them questions iatbout. 
such trifling circumstances as are commmonly the 
objects of curiosity to people- of his years ; such 
as the sa much boasted gardens su<;peiided in tho 
air ; the riches and magniiicence of the palace and 
court of the king of Persia, which excited the admira- 
tion of the whole world ; the famou» golden plantain 
tree; and that golden vine, the grapes of whid» 
were emeralds, carbuncles, rubies, and all sorts 
of precious stones , imder which the Persian mo- 
narch was said frequently to give audience — 
instead , I say , of asking such frivolous questions 
as these ,. Alexander inquired which was the road 
to Upper Asia j what was the distance of the se- 
veral places -J in what the real strength of the king 
of Persia consisted j in what part of the battle he 
fought ; how he behaved towards his Enemies ; and 
in what manner he governed his subjects. The am^ 
bassadors , surprised to see him discover a sagacity 
so greatly beyond his years , could not help ex- 
claiming, <t This young prince is great, and ouw 
is rich J tliat man must be extremely insignificant, 
who has no other merit than his riches ». 

Soi ripe a judgment in this young prince , was as 
much owing to the good education which had bec»i 
given him , as to the strength of his natural parts., 
$?veral preceptors^ as yrQ have already observed^ 
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yirere employed to teach him music and other su- 
periicial accompUshmeats ; but the tutor , from 
ti'hom he received all his real and useful kuowledge , 
was Aristotle , the most famous aud most learned 
^ philosopher of the age ; it -was he that -was entrusted 
with the chief care of Alexander's eclucation. One 
of the reasons which prompted Philip to give him 
a master of so much eminence aud merit , was , 
as he himself tells us , that his sou might avoid com- 
mitting a great many faults , of which he himself 
had been guilty. 

Philip was sufficiently sensible of Aristotle's merit, 
and he rewarded it with the liberality aud munilt- 
cencc of a prince. He not only settled a genteel 
salary upon him , but he afterwards expressed his 
regard for him in a more public and conspicuous 
manner ; for having formerly stormed and sacked 
St^gira , the native city of Aristotle , lie now re- 
built it, and reinstated the iuhabitauts who had 
fled from it or were made slaves; giving them , 
besides., a fine park in the neighbourhood as a place 
for their studies and exercises. Plutarch tells us , 
that , even in his time , tlie people of Stagira sho^ 
wed the stone-seats of Aristotle, as also the shady 
walks which he used to frequent. 

Alexander likewise discovered no less esteem for 
bis master , whom he believed himself bound to 
love as much as if he had been his father j declar- 
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log y Uiat he was indebted to the one for living, 
and to tl^e other for living welL The progress of 
the pupil Tvas equal to the care and abilities of the 
preceptor. He grew extremely fond of philosophy , 
and learned the several ports of it. But his favourite; 
study was morality , which is properly the science 
of kings , because it is the knowledge of mankind , 
and of thjelr duties. To this he applied himself with 
unwearied' attention , and considered it even at 
that time as the foundatioa of prudence and wis« 
policy. 

Nor was Aristotle less careful to instucthim in. 
the art of speaking , than in that of thinking and 
reasoning; and for th> purpose he wrote his ce- 
lebrated treatise on rlietoric ) in the beginning of 
which he proves the vast advantages a prince may 
derive from eloquence , as it gives him the greatest 
ascendant over tlie minds of men ,' which he ought 
to acquire as well by his wisdom as authority. Some 
answers and letters of Alexander « which are still 
extant, shew that he . possessed , in its greatest per* 
fection , that strong , that manly eloquence , which, 
abounds with seme and ideas, and which is so entirely 
free from superfluous expressions , that every single 
word has i\s meaning , — which , properly speak- 
ing , is the eloquence of kin^. 
. His esteem or rather his veneration for Homer 
is well known. When a golden box, enriched witk 
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precbus stones^ -iras found in i^e Persian Gain> 
after the battle of Arbela, and it vas deliberated 
to -what purpose it should be applied, Alexander 
ffaid , that there vtsls nothing so worthy of beip^ 
put into it as Homer's Poems , which he believed 
to be the most perfect and most complete produc-% 
^ipn of the human mind. He admired ^artiGuIarl;|r 
the Iliad ^, wh;ch he c^nsidiered as a treasure of 
military knowledge. He always had wftt him that, 
copy of it which had been roTised and corrected by 
Aristotle , and to, which he gave the name of th.* 
ca^ket-copy j and he laid it with his sword every; 
night hnde^ his pillow. 

Fond even to excess of #very kipd «>C g'ory » ^^ 
was displeased with Aristotle, his master «. for hav- 
ing published in his absence certaip metaphysical 
pieces , which, he himself desi^d to possess exclu-*, 
sively of all; others ; and even at the time when h^ 
was (employed if) the conquest of Asia, ^nd the pur- 
suit of Parjus , he wrote him a letter , wliich is 
Ntill extajfit, wherein h« complaitis upon that very 
account. Alexander says in it , that he had much, 
rather surpass others iii the knowledge of tlie sul^li- 
mer sciences , than in the greatness of hi^ powe^ or 
the extent ojf his dominion. 

He had also a taste for the whole circle of the- 
f rts , but in such a^ manner as became a prince \ 
^at is , he knew the value and utility of th^ni. Mus^. 
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paintiigig, 8<5ulpture, architecture ^.flouriphcd i* his 
reign ; because the^ found him both a pdge and 
a generous protector , who uras able to distinguisli 
9nd to reward merit : but he despised, certain trifling 
feats of dexterity , that were, of no us«. One day » 
some Macedonians expressisg their sui'prise at the hir 
l^enuity of a man , that ciceHed iXi throvrijig small 
•peas through the. eye of a needle , Alexander said 
that he -woul4 nnake him a present suijlablc to his 
employment, and he accordi^c^gly sen^ him a basl^^ 
of peas. 

The Gxs^ instance Alexander gave of his bold and 
during spirit , was in his management of the fanioHs 
horse Bucephahis , which had been brought to his 
lather's <;<^urt by Pbilooicus , the Thessalian , who 
refused to sell, him for less than thirteen talents. 
The king nvent into the plains , attended by hi3 cour^ 
tiers , ij^ order to m%ke a trial of this horse ; bat 
they found him. .so very wild and unmauageable> 
that .9.0 one wouUl venture to mount him. Philip •, 
being angry that so .furious and ungovernable «k 
creature had been brought to him , gave orders for 
their carrying hipi back again. Alexander, who was 
present at this time , cried out, « What anobU» 
horse we w going ta lose , for want of address 
9nd boldness to back him » f Philip , at first , con^ 
fiderpd these wprds as the effect of folly and rashness, 
4« QQPunoa to joung men j hut a& Alexander sl$jft 
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insisted upon what he had said , and was^very nheasj 
to see so noble a creature )ust ^oing to be sent 
home 'again, his father at last gave him lea^e to 
try what he could do. Tlie young prince , overjoy- 
ed at this permission, goes up to Bucephalus, tdkei 
hold of the bridle , and turns his head to the sun > 
baving observed that the thing wliich frightened him, 
was his own shadow. Alexander, therefore , first strok- 
ed hliii gently with his hand., and soothed him with 
his voice ; then* seeing his fierceness abate , he softly 
let fall his cloak, and springing upon his back at 
one leap , he first slightly tightened the rein , without 
ttriiviag ot veiling liini ; and when he perceived that 
hui fire was cooled , that he was no longer so furious 
and violent , and that he wanted only to move fore- 
ivard , he gave him the rein , and , purring him 
with great vigour , animated him with his voice to 
h's full speed. While . this, was doing , Philip , and 
his whole court trembled for feap ^ and did not once 
open their lips ; but when Un prince , after having, 
run 1. is first heat, returned with p«ide and triu&iph^ 
at having thus brokeahoise ^at was deemed abso- 
lutely ungovernable , the courtiers in general burst 
out into acclamations of applause, while Philip , 
with, tears of joy in his eyes, embraced Alexander 
as he alighted , and said , « My son , seek a km^ 
dom. more worthy of thee, for Macedon is heU>^ 
thy merit ». ■ r 
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AlexABder , upoa his accessiua to the throne, saw 
'himself surrounded with danger on every side ; not 
only from the barbarous nations , -ytith -whom Philij^ 
had contended during his -whole rfign , and who 
were inpatient of the yoke he had Imposed upou 
them ; but likewise from the Greeks themselves , 
who resolved to lay hold of this opportunity to re- 
cover their liberties , of which Pliilip had deprived, 
them in reality , though not in appearance. Tho 
danger , indeed , from both these quarters , was so 
great and so eminent , that the more prudent among 
the Macedonians advised their sovereign to ward 
them off by policy and address , rather than repel 
them by force of arms. Rut these timorous coun- 
sels were by no means agreeable to the bold and 
cnterpi icing spirit of Alexander. He plainly saw, 
that if his enemies perceived him betraying the least 
symptom of fear , they would be all upon him at 
once , would strip him of his father's conquests , 
and reduce his dominions to the narrow liaii:s of 
Macedon. 

He therefore marched first against the barbarians ; 
and crossing the Danube in one night , he defeated 
the king of the Triballi in a great battle , and struck 
such terror into the neighbouring nations , as obli- 
ged them for the present to remain quiet. Retur.. 
ning thence in a little time « he turned his arms 
against the Greeks , and particularly the Tkebaos.^ 
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tvho , upon a false report of his death , had cut to 
pieces a great number of the Macedonian garrison 
in their citadel. To this they were cliiofly instiga- 
ted by the harangues of Demosthenes , who is li- 
kewise said to have invented the report of Alexau'* 
der's death; and in so doiug, seems not to hava 
acted with his usual prudence : for the falsity of 
this report could not be long concealed , and when 
it was discovered , it must not only have defeated 
the end it was intended to serve , but must hare 
rendered the veracity of the reporter for ever after 
suspicious. Alexander, however, soon convinced 
them that he was neither dead nor even indispo- 
sed ; for his arrival in Greece was so sudden and 
so unexpected , that the Thebans could scarce be- 
lieve their own eyes when they saw him. Being 
come before their walls , he was -^^illing to allow 
them time to repent; and only demanded to have 
Phoenix and Prothules , the two chief ringleaders 
of the revolt , delivered up to him ; and published , 
by sound of trumpet , a general pardon to all 
who should come over to l.im. But the Thebans , 
by way of insult , demanded to have Philotas and 
Antipater delivered to them , and invited , by pro- 
clamation , all who were sollicitous for the Uberly 
of Greece to join them in its defence. 

Alexander , finding it impossible to prevail upon 
them by gentle meaiiw, was obliged to employ 
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more poveirful arguments, and to decide tTic mat" 
ter by force of arms. A great battle was accord- 
ingly fought , in Tihich the Thebans behaved with 
9 spirit and intrepidity much beyond their strength , 
for the enemy exceeded them vastly in numbers. 
But after a long and obstinate dispute, the Mace- 
donian garrison coming doin^u from the fitadel, 
and attack4ng them in the rear , the Thebans were 
surro^nd^d on all sides , the greatest part of them 
were cut in pieces, and the city was t^ken and 
plundered. 

The calamities which tlicy.snfiered on this occa- 
fion , may be more easily conceived %ha.xk expres- 
sed. Some Thracians , having pulled down the house 
of a virtuous lady of quality , Timoclea by iiame , 
curried off all her goods and treasures ; and their 
captain , having forcibly violated her chastity , in* 
quired of he^ afterwards whether she had not con- . 
cealed gold and silver. Timoclea , animated by an 
surdent desire of revepge „ said that she liad liid 
tome , and taking him with her alone into the gar* 
den , and showing him a well , told him , that 
there lay her concealed tr^(uure. The barbarian 
stooping down to look into the well , Timoclea , 
who was behind him , pushed him forward with all 
her might,, threw him in, and afterwards killed 
him with great stones , which she heaped upon 
hiaif She was. instantly seized by the Ihraciaot ^ 
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and being put ia chains , vrsa carried before AleZ'* 
ander. The prince immediately perceived by her 
mien , that she was a woman of quality and- of a 
lofty spirit ; for she followed those bruul wrelche» 
with an undaunted air , and without discovering the 
least sign of fear. Alexander asking her who she was , 
Tiniodea replied , « I am sister to Theagenes , who 
fought against Philip for the liberty of Greece, 
and was killed in the battle of Chxronea , where he 
commanded n. The prince, admiring her magna- 
nimous answer, and the punishment she had in^ 
dieted on her cruel -tavisher , gave orders that she 
should have leave to retire whereever she pleased 
with her children. 

Alexander considered for some time with him^ 
self how he should act with regard to Thebes. His 
own resentaient carried him to the most violent 
measures; and this was still farther inDamed by 
the representation of the Phocians , and the people 
of Platsea , Thespia; , and Orchomenus , who wei^ 
all of them mortal enemies of the Thebans. Trana- 
porlcd therefore by his own furious passions , and 
still further instigated by their cruel advice, he 
utlhappily adopted the most severe resolution , and 
the city was instantly razed 4,o the ground. But he 
did not wreak his vengeance upon all the inha- 
bitants indiscriminalely : he set the priests at li- 
j^ei^ty } as also all such as had a right of hospiia« 
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lity . rriih the l^acedonians ; the descendants oiT 
Pindar, the famous poet, -who had done so much 
honour to Greece ; and such likewise as had op- 
posed the revolt : but all ihe rest , in number about 
thirty thousand , he sold j and up-wards of six thou- 
sand h^d been killed iu battle. The Athenians were 
so deeply ailected on hearing of the sad catastrophe 
of Thebos , that they put ofi' the celebration of 
the Great Mysteries , -which they -were about to 
solemnize ; and they received , "with the greatest 
humanity , all tho^ yrho had escaped from the 
battle , and the sacking of Thebes , and madet 
Athens their asylum. 

The Athenians had not only encouraged the 
Thebans to set Alexander at defiance; they had 
even formed a league vrith them and the Laccdae- ** 
monians to check the progress of his arms : but 
his sudden arrival in Greece , and the example he 
had now given of the dreadful consequences of in- 
curring his displeasure , made them begin to abate 
considerably of their -wonted pride ^ and, instead 
of presuming to oppose his power , they judged 
it , for the present , the most eligible course to- 
implore his clemency. They therefore sent a de- 
putation to' him , in which Demosthenes was in- 
cluded ; bat he had no sooner arrived at Mount 
Gytheron, than dreading the anger of the Macedonian 
prince , he cjuitted the embassy , and returned home. 
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Alexander, -vrell knew that it \ras tKe oraton 
tbiefly who kept alive the love of liberty and the 
tpim of iodependeoce among tke people of Athens , 
and consequeutlj formed the greatest obsUcle to 
the completion of his designs. He therefore now 
demanded that ten of these orators should be put 
into his hands. It was on this occasion » that De- 
mostheqes rebted to the people the fable of the 
wolves and the dogs ; in which it is supposed , that 
^e wolves one day told the sheep, that, in case 
they desired to be at peace with them , they must 
deliver up to them the dogs who were their guard. 
The application was easy and natural; especially 
with respect to the oraton , who were justly com- 
pared to dogs f whose duty it is to watch , to 
birk, and to fight, in order to save the lives of 
their flock. 

In this afHictiug dilemma of the Athenians , who 
could not think of delivering up their orators to 
what they con&idered as certain death, though they 
bad no other way to save their city , Deraades , 
whom Alexander had honoured with his friendship , 
offered to undertake the embassy alone , and in- 
tercede for them. He did so , and succeeded ; 
whether it was , that the king had already satiated 
his revenge , aud that he was willing , by some act 
of clemency , to wipe put the remembrance of the 
cruelties he had lately comaiitted -, or perhaps was 
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^irous of conciliatiDg the affections of tlie Creeks 
in general , before he set out on his Asiatic expedi- 
tion; certain it is, that he waved his demand fritH 
regard to the delivery of the Athenian orators , and 
vras pacified bjr their sending into banishment Ca* 
ridemus, who, being a native of Orsa, had been pre- 
sented by the Athenians with the freedom of the city. 

As for the Athenians themselves , he not only 
forgave them the several injuries he pretended to 
have received from them, but he even flattered 
their pride by advising them to give particular at- 
tention to public affairs; because, in case of his 
^eath , he said , they were likely to give law to 
the i^st of Gr^ce. Historians relate , that , many 
y«ars after this expedition , he was seized with re- 
morse for the cruel punishment he had inflicted 
on the Thebans, and that this softened his temper ^ 
and made him behave wiUi greater humanity towards 
other nations. 

Being now freed from all apprehensions of any 
further Opposition from Greece, he summoned at 
Corinth an assembly of the several states and fre^ 
cities of that country, in order tQ obtain from 
them the supreme command against the Persians , 
which had been granted to his father a little be- 
fore his death. No assembly ever deliberated upon 
« more important subject. It was the western worl^ 
deciding upoii the fate of the can « ftnd concert^ 
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ing metliods for executing a revenge vliicTi liaj 
been suspended for more than an age. The as-* 
Bcmbly held at this time , gave rise to events , the ' 
relation of which appears astonishing and almost 
incrediJde j and to revolutions , which contributed 
to change the disposition ot most things in the po- 
etical world. 

To accomplish such a scheme , required a prince 
f^f Alexander's bold and enterpriijiog spirit , and a 
people like the Greeks — brave , hardj and active , 
animated by a lo've of military glory , and inspired 
with an implacable resentment against the nation 
they were going to attack. The Greeks , indeed , 
bad long wished for ao opportunity to revenge 
upon Persia the injuries they bad sustained from 
that empire ; and they now , therefore , accepted 
^th pleasure the offer of Alexander to lead them 
against their old and irreconcileablo enemies; whose 
destruction they had repeatedly sworn /and whom 
ihey hoped in a little time to be able to extirpate. 
The Lacedaemonians were the onlyjpeople that made 
any objections to this proposal. They said, « they. 
bad always been accustomed to point out the way 
to glorious deeds , and not to be directed by others ». 
But they- were obliged to submit to the prevailing 
tense of the assembly ; and Alexander was , of 
course , appointed generalissimo against the Persian?. 
fie -was no sooner raised to this bigh rank , than 
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Ke received congratulations from the pKilosopliers , 
the governors of cities , and other great men ; and ■ 
h«. expected the same compliment from Diogenc» 
of Synope , who was then at Corinth. But as Dio- 
genes did not think proper to come to him , he- 
went , attend^ by his whole court , to visit that 
philosopher. He found him lying on the, ground , 
and basking himself in the sun ; and being surprised 
to see a man of so much reputation living in such 
•extreme poverty , he naturally asked him whether 
he wanted any thing ? « Only » , said Diogenes , 
> w that you would stand from between me and the 
sun». This answer excited the contempt of all the 
courtien ; but the king was so struck with the phi- 
losophcfs greatness of soul , that he could not 
help exclaiming , « Were I not Alexander, I would 
be Diogenes ». 

Before he set out for Asia , he resolved to con* 
suit the oracle of Apollo. He therefore went to 
Delphos, where he happened to arrive in thoUe 
fdays which are called unlucky , that is , at a time 
when it was unlawful to give responses ; and ac- 
cordingly the priestess refused to go to the temple. 
But Alexander , who could not bear any contra- 
diction to his will, took her forcibly by the arm^ 
and , as he was leading her to the temple , she cried 
put, « My son, thou art invincible ». Alexander, 
catching hold of these wordft as the answer of tit« 
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oracl^ , fleclared that it was needless to constilfc 
the god any farther, and he therefore returned 
to Macedon , In order to prepare foi* his great ex- 
pedition. 

Some of his friends adrised him , before he em- 
]>arked in this undertaking , to make choice of « 
consort , in ofder to secure himself a successor to 
his throne. But the king , who was of an impetu- 
ous temper, disapproved of this advice, and said, 
that after he had been nominated generalissimo of 
the Greeks, and that his father had left him to 
gallant an army , it would be a shame for him to 
lose ' time in celebrating bis marriage , and waiting 
for the fruits of it ) and that therefore he was de- 
termined' to set out immediatel/. 

Before he did so , however , he thought proper 
to settle the aflairs of Macedon. He appointed An-* 
tipater to be viceroy of that kingdom, with aa 
army of twelve thousand fnot , and near the same 
number of horse. He then inc^uired into the pri> 
Tate circumstances of his friends ^ giving to one 
an estate in land , to another a village , to a third 
the revenues of a town , and to a fourth the toll 
•f a harbour. As all the revenues of his crown were 
ulready employed , or exhausted by his donations , 
l^erdiccas said to him , « My Lord , what is it you 
reserve for yourself » ? Alexander replied , « Hope » : 
opoa which Pcrdiccas said , « The same hope ought 
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therefore to satisfy u* » ; and so refused rery ge- 
nerously to accept of what the king had allotted hiaa. 

CHAP. XIV. 

Firom Alexander's arrival in Asia to his death. 

^LZXAKDER, having taken the necessary pfecau* 
tions fpr securing the tranquillity of Macedon in hi» 
ahsence , set out for Asia in the beginning of th« 
spring. His army consisted of little more than thirty 
thousand foot , and four or five thousand horse; 
but then they were all brave men , well* discipli- 
ned , and enured to fatigue : they had mpde several 
campaigns under Philip , and were each of them , 
in case of neccessity , capable of commanding : 
i4io8t of the officers were near threescore years of 
age , and the commpn men fifty ; and when they 
were either assembled, or drawn up at the head 
of a camp , they had the appearance of a vene-^ 
rable senate. Parmenio commanded the infantry; 
Philotas , his son , had eighteen hundred horso 
vnder him ; and Callas , the son of Harpalus^ the 
same number of Thessalian cavalry. The rest of th« 
horse , consisting of natives of the several states « 
were under the direction of a separate commander : 
and tlie Thracians and Poeonians , who were al- 
w-ays in front , were headed by Cassandra. Sudk 

Vol/. II. r. 
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was the army , vrhich was to decide the fortune / 
not only of Greece , but of all the eastern world. 
Alemuder began his march (ilong the lake Cerci- 
num ; and after passing the rivers Strymdn and 
Hcbrus , Ire came to the "shore of the Hellespont , 
which he crossed in an hundred and sixty gallies 
and several (lat bottomed vessels > himself steering 
his own galley ; and upon his arrival at the oppo« 
site coast , as if to take possession of the continent , 
he leaped' from his ship in complete acmour , and 
expressed the greatest transports of joy. 

It ha^* (Vequently been thought strange , that the 
Persians took no step to check the progress of the 
Macedoni «is at the Hellespont *, where they might 
certainly have been opposed with the greatest ease : 
especially as the former were possessed of a large 
and powerful fleet , and that of the latter was very 
inconsiderable. Whether this proceeded from su- 
pineness and inattention , or from a contempt of 
the enemy , it is difficult to determine ; whatever 
was the cause , the event proved equally fatal to 
the Persians. 

Alexander being arrived at Lampsacus , was goin^ 
to destroy it , in order to punish the rebellion of 
the' inhabitants; and Anaximenes , therefore, a na- 
tive of the place , came to him with a view of 
diverting him from his cruel resolution. This man, 
who was a famou; historian, had been very iatiz 
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mate with Pliilip his father ; and Alexander him- 
self had a great esteem for him , having been his 
pupiL The king , suspecting the purport of his 
errand , and willing te he beforehand with him , 
•wore , that he would nerer grant his request. « The 
favour I have to desire of yon » , says Anaxi- 
nienes , « is , that you would destroy Lanipsacus ». 
By this wilty evasion , the historian saved his 
country. 

From thence Alexander went to Troy , where he 
paid great honours to the memory of the heroes 
who had fallen tltere , and particularly to that of 
Achilles, at whose tomb he caused funeral games 
to be performed. He declared that he looked upon 
Achilles as one of the happiest of men , in having 
had , during his life , so faithful a friend as Palro- 
clus , and , after hb death , so famous k pbet as 
Homer, to celet)rate hb actions. /* 

When Darius was informed of Alexandei's ar- 
rival in Asia , he expressed the utmost cont|ppt 
for the Macedonian army , and indignation at the 
presumption of their general : he wrote letters to 
the governors of his different provinces , command- 
ing them , if they took Alexander alive , to vihip 
him with rods, to make prisoners of hb vvhcle 
army, and to send theio as slaves to one of tho 
remotest and most desert parts of his domiiiion's. It 
fff>* not long , how^Ter , before he had reason to 
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entertain more jast and more modest sentimeato, 
Alexander being arrived on the banks of the Cra~ 
nicus , a river of Phrygia , found the Persians , to 
the number oC a hundred and ten thousand men, 
drawn up on the other side , and ready to dispute 
bis passage. Meninon, who commanded all the sea- 
coast of Asia under Darius , gave it as his opinioa, 
^hat the wisest course would be to lay waste the 
adjacent country , and thus to oblige the Macedo- 
nian army either to retreat, or to surrender at 
discretion for want of provisions. But this prudent 
advice was over-ruled by Arsites , a Phrygian Sa- 
trap , who said, that he would never sufier the 
Grecians to make such havoc in the territories hfi 
l^overned. 

Nor was Alexander, on his side, without those 
who advised him to proceed with caution , and to 
refrain from crossing the river the same day on 
which he reached it. This, in particular, was the 
opinion of Parmeuio , a bra\e and experienced 
officer f who observed , that the troops were aU 
ready too much fatigued with their march , to be 
equal to the additional labour of crossing a river,, 
especially one which was so deep , and whose bank» 
were so craggy , and that too in the face of such 
an immense body of the enemy , who were per- 
iectly fresh and were ready to oppose him. But 
these arguments made «o impression o|i Alexander , 
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who declared , that it would be a shame for him , 
after <:rossiDg the Hellespont, to suifer his progress 
to be interrupted by a rivulet , for so he called 
the Granicus by way of conteaipt ; that , on the 
contrary , they ought to take advantage of the 
terror -which the suddenness of hb arrivd and the 
boldness of his attempt, had spread among the 
Persians, and answer the high opinion the world 
had conceived of his courage and the valour of tlie 
Macedonians. 

The two armies^ however, continued for^omo 
time on. the opposite banks of the rivCr; the one 
looking out for a proper place to ford it^ and the 
other narrwiy watching their motions , . and de« 
termined , if possible , to prevent their passage. At 
last , Alexander ordered his horse to be broijight ; 
and, commanding the noblemen of his. court to 
follow him , and behave gallantly , he caused"^ 
•irong detachment to march into the river, him- 
felf foltowiag it with the right wing of his army « 
as Parmenio did vvith the left. The Persians , seeing 
the detachment advance , began to let fly their ar- 
rows , and march to a place where the bank was 
not so steep, in order to keep the Macedonians, 
from landing : but now the horse engaged with 
great fury , one part endeavout^ing to land , ai^ 
the other striving to prevent thehi. The Macedo^ 
tfians , whose cavalry were vastly inferior in uum-> 

Fa 
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ber , besidlet the disadvantage of the gronnd , irere 
overwhelmed with the showers of darts that were 
p6ured from the eminence ; not to mention that 
the flower of the Persian horse were drawn to- 
gether here , and were headed by Memnon , the 
ablest and most resokite of all the Persian generals. 
The Macedonians , therefore , at last gare way , 
after having performed many signal acts of valour. 
But Alexander coming up , restored the battle ; he 
reinforced them with his best troops ; he headed 
them himself; he animated them by his presence ; 
he pushed the Persians , and at last routed them ; 
upofi whkh the whole army followed after , crossed 
the river , and attacked the enemy on all sides. 

Alexander first charged the thickest part of the 
enemy's horse, in which the generals fought. He 
himself was particularly conspicuous by his shield 
and the pbime of feathers that overshadowed hia 
helmet, so that he was easily distinguished from 
the rest of the army. The charge, therefore , waa 
very furious about his person; and though only 
the horse engaged , they ffi^ught like foot , man ta 
man , without giving way on either side. Spithri- 
dates , lieutenant-governor of Ionia and son-in-lawr 
to Darius, distinguished himself above the rest of 
the generals by his superior bravery. Surrounded 
by forty Persian lords , all of them his relations , 
of experienced t^Iour, and who novcr moTed froji^ 
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hii side, lie carried terror \rhetever he came. Aler- 
ander observing ia hoir gallant -a manner he si> 
gnalized himself , clapt spurs to this horse and ad- 
-vanced towards him : immediately they engaged, 
and each, having thrown a javelin, wowided the 
other slightly. Spithridates falls furiously sword in 
hand upon Alexander , who , being prepared. for 
him , thrusts his pike into his face , and Kiid him 
dead at -his feet. At that very moment, Rhaesaces, 
brother to that nobleman , charging him on the 
side , gave him a furious blow on the head with 
his battle^xe , which beat off his plume , but went 
no deeper than his hair. As he was going to repeat 
the blow on bis head, which now appeared through 
the broken helmet , Clytus cut off Rhscsaces's hand 
with one stroke of his scimitar , and by that meaas 
saved his sovereign's life. The danger to which 
Alexander had exposed himself added fresh cou- 
rage to his soldiers , who now performed prodigifs 
of valour. The Persians, therefore, unable any longer 
to sustain the assault of the Macedonians , imme- 
diately gave way , and were put to a total rout. 
Alexander did not pursue them far , but , wheeling 
about suddenly , began ia an instant fo make an 
attack upon the foot. «r 

The contest here was neither long nor violent j 
for the enemy , seeing the Macedonian phalanx > 
^hich had now crossed, the river and was regulavly 
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formed, advancing against them , they ixnniodt- 
ately took to flight, all but the Grecian infanby 
in Darius's pay. This body of foot, retiring to a. 
hill , demanded permission to march away unmor- 
lested ; but Alexander , gui^led by passiou rather 
than reason, reshed furiously into the midst of them, 
and had his horse killed under him by the thrust 
of a sword. The battle here for some time was sa 
hot , that more of the Macedonians fell in this 
encounter than in all the preceding action; for they 
fought against a body of oien , who were well dis- 
ciplined, had been enured to war,, and were acr- 
tuated by despair. They were all cut to pieces, tw» 
thousand excepted, who were taken prisoners. 

A great number of the Persian commanders lay 
dead ot the spot. Arsixes fled into Phrygia; where 
h.e is said to have laid violent hands on himself, 
for having advised his countrymen to come to aa 
immediate engagement. In this action, twenty thou-^ 
sand foot and two thousand five hundced horse> 
were killed on the side of the barbarians ; and of 
the Macedonians , twenty- five of the royal horse 
were killed in the first attack. Alexander order^ 
Lysippus to make their statues of brass , all oC 
which were set up in a city of Macedon , called 
Dia , from whence they were many years aAer car- 
ried to Rome b^^ Metellus. About threescore of the 
ether hor9« w«r« killed, and near thirty foot , "Vfho^ 
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t)ie neit day , vrere all laid ytith iheir anns and 
equipage ia one grave and the king granted a^ 
exemption to their fathers and children from eTer|r 
kind of trihute and service. , , 

He also took the utmost care of the wounded , 
visited them, and saw their wounds dressed. Ho 
inquired very particularly into their adventures , and 
permitted every one of them to relate his actioQji 
in the battle and boast of his bravery. He also 
granted the rites of sepulture to the principal Per- 
sians, and did not even refuse it to .such Greeks 
^ died in the Persian service ; but ail those whom 
he took prisoners, he put in chains, and sent, to 
work as slaves in ' Macedonia , for having fougl^t 
under the barbarian standard against their coun- 
try , contrary to the express prohibilioii made by 
Greece on that head, 

Alexander thought it his duty, and made it hig 
pleasure , to share the honour of his victory with 
the Greeks. He sent to tlie Athenians three hundred 
shields , being part of the plunder taken from the 
enemy , and caused this glorious inscriptionto be 
put upon the rest of the spoils : « Alexander,, son 
of Philip , with the Greeks ( the Lacedaemonians 
excepted ) , .gained these spoils from the barbarians 
who inhabit Asia ». The greatest part of the gold 
and silver plate , the purple carpeU , and other Aif-^s. 
tides of Persian luxury « h« tent to his molh^c*. 
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The terrible defeat , which the Persians had now 
•nstailied, struck such a terror into their minds; 
that they could not be brought , for a long time , 
to oppose Alexander in the field ; and he therefore 
proceeded, 'vrithont interruption, to make himself 
snaster of one town after another ; some , indeed , 
with more , and others with less difficulty. Sardis 
And Ephesus he easily reduced : the inhabitants of 
the former' he took under his protection , and per- 
mitted them to be goTcmed by their own laws; 
obserring to his friends , at the same time , that 
■liph as lay the foundation of a new empire , should 
always endeavour to have the fame of being mer'* 
ciful. At Ephesus he assigned' to the temple of 
Diana, the tributes whjch had been paid to the 
Persian kings. 

He next laid siege to Miletus , and afterwards X» 
Halic^rnassus , both of which he compelled to sur- 
render, though not tiU after a sharp and obstinate 
resistance, as both of them were defended by Mem- 
Hon , the bravest and most experienced of all Da- 
rius's generals. The Milesians he treated with great 
humanity , but Halicamassus he thought proper to 
raze to the ground. Soon after this, he restored 
Ada , queen of Caria , to her kingdom , of wMcb 
she had beeb lately dispossessed; and she, in order 
to testify her gratitude , sent him meats dresse4 
in the most exquisite mariner , and the mo»t ex^ 
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tyellent cooks of every kind. Alexander tlianked her 
for her politeness , but at the same time told her , 
that he had much better cooks of his own , whom, 
his governor Leonidas had given him , one of whom 
prepared him a good dinner , and the . other an 
excellent supper; and these were temperance and 
exercise. 

Advancing still further into the comitry, he re- 
ceived the voluntary submission of seyeral of the 
kings of Lesser Asia , and , among others , that of 
Mithridates , king of Pontus , who afterwards ad- 
hered to him with unshaken fidelity, and accom* 
panied -him in his expedition. This man. was tho 
predecessor of the famous Mithridates , who so long 
employed the armies of Rome , and makes so ca- 
pital a figure in the history of that republic. 

Next year, Alexander resolved to open the cam- 
paign very early. But , previous to his beginning 
his operations , he help a consultation with his prin- 
cipal officers , whether he should march dire^ly in 
quest of Darius, or first ,subdue the other maritime 
provinces. The latter opinion appeared the most 
prudent ; as , by that means , he would be freed 
from all apprehensions of being molested in his rear, 
and would leave every thing quiet and secure be- 
hind liim. Proceeding, therefore, through a nar- 
row defile near the sea-shore,. where the water was 
so high that.hi3 men wer« mp to the middle ia 
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passing it , he adranced to Coelenoe, a city of Plirjgf*, 
situated on the banks of the river Mars^ras , which 
the fictions of the poets have rendered so famous. 
This place he immediately invested. The garrisoit 
at first made some show of resistance , but finding 
themselves unable to withstand the vigorous and 
repeated assaults of the Grecians , they promised 
to surrender at the end of sixty days , provided they 
'viere not relieved v^ithin that period ; and as no' 
aid arrived vrithin the stipulated time, the place 
was delivered up according to agreement. 

From thence Alexander marched to Gordium, 
the supposed residence of the celebrated king Mi« 
das. Here he vras desirous of seeing the famous 
chariot to which the Gordian knot vrag tied. This 
knot, which fastened the yoke to the beam, wa« 
tied with so much intricacy, that it was impos- 
sible to discover where the involutions began , or 
where the cords terminated. According to an an- 
cient tradition of the country , an oracle had de-' 
clared, that the man who cpuld untie it should 
possess the empire of Asia. Alexander, being firmly' 
persuaded tliat the oracle, vras meant for him , after 
many fruitless trials , instead of attempting to untie' 
it in the usual manner , drew his sword and cut it 
in pieces , crying ont , that was the only way to 
uutte. The priest hailed the omen , and declared 
thit Alexander hzd fulfilled the oracle. 
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tn tK^ mean time Darius , who now began to be 
Mriously alarmed for the safety of his empire , re- 
solved to raise an army that might enable him to 
6top the further progress of the enemy. Alexander , 
however , still continued to advance ; and having 
subdued Paphbgonia and Cappadocia , he passed 
the straits of Gilicia , where he might easily have 
been opposed by a handful of men; but the enemy 
abandoned them as soon as he approached. From 
thence he marched his whole army to the city of 
Tarsus , where he arrived just in time to save it 
from destruction , as the Persians had set fire to 
it , to prevent his becoming master of the treasures 
it contained. And here he gave an instance of tliat 
niagnanimity and elevation of mind , which formed 
so distinguished a part of his character : for hav- 
ing thrown himself into the river Cydnus , which 
runs through this city , in order to bathe , he was 
instantly seized with such a violent shivering , as 
seemed likely in a little time to put an end to his 
life. At first , all his physicians were afraid to admi- 
nister the necessary medicines , knowing they njust 
be answerable for the consequences that ensued. 
But at last one of them , whose name was Philip , 
who had always attended upon Alexander from his 
youth, and loved him with the utmost tenderness^ 
not only as his sovereign but his child , raising him- 
self above all prudential considerations, a>id being 
TOL. II. ft 
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more cpncemed for the life of his prince than hi* 
own safety , oEered to give him a dose, whkh, 
though not violent , would be speedy in its effects , 
and desired three days to prepare it. At thispro' 
posal every one trembled , except Alexander him- 
•elf, who was afflicted on no other account, than 
because it would keep him so long from appearing 
ftt the head of his army. 

In the mean time , he received a letter from Par* 
menio , who had been left behind io Cappadocia , 
advising him to beware of Pliilip , his physician ; 
for that Darius had bribed him by the promise of 
a thousand talents , and his sister in marriage: This 
letter at first gave him some uneasiness , as he could 
not believe that Parmecio had wrote it without 
having received some such intelligence. But con- 
fidence in a physician , whose unshaken fidelity 
and attachment he had experienced from his youth, 
at last removed all suspicion. He therefore put th« 
letter under liis bolster without acquainting any 
one with the contents ; and , when Philip entered 
Vf'iCti the medicine, he readily took it from him, 
and holding the letter in one hand, and the cup in 
the other , he delivered the former to Philip , while 
li£ himself drank off the draught without disco- 
Yering the least sign of fear. This was a very sin- 
giiLir and affecting* scene ; Alexander looking at 
Philip with all the nuu:k« of the most perfect cqi^. 
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fidenee and assurance , while PhiGp , in perusing 
the letter , seemed astonished at the accusation , 
and called upon the gods to witness his innocence;, 
sometiines lifting up his hands to heaven , and then 
throwing himself down by the bedside , and beseech- 
ing Alexander to lay aside all suspicion ^ and rely 
DB his fidelity. At first the medicine worked so 
violently, and brought Alexander so low, as seemed. 
to' favour Parmenio's accusation ; but at length it 
produced the desired effect , and the king in a few 
days recovered his wonted vigour. 

Meanwhile, Darius was advancing against him 
at the head of an immense army , of which , how- 
ever , he did not know how to avail himself; for, 
instead of remaining in the open country , where 
he might have extended his forces and surrounded 
the enemy , he foolishly marched into the narrow 
passes , where his great superiority of numbers 
could be of very little service. The reason he as- 
signed for ukiug this precipitate step was , that he 
was afraid Alexander would escape him. But this 
-was a needless fear : Alexander wa^ as desirous of 
meeting him , as he was of meeting Alexander. His 
courtiers, however, encouraged him in the opi- 
nion that Alexander was endeavouring to avoid 
him \ and that if once he could bring this invader 
of his empire to an engagement , he might depend 
upon obtaining a complete viaory. There was onft 
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man, indeed, in his army, who had tVe co m jgc 
and the honesty to tell him the trulk. This was 
Caridemus, the Athenian, of whom when Diaiia* 
asked whether he thought him strong «boug^ tm 
defeat the enemy , Caridemus replied in i1»e fol- 
lowing terms : « Permit me , Sir , to speak trulJi, 
now , when only my sincerity can be of serrice^ 
your present splendour , your prodigious numb«s 
which have drained tlie east , may b« terriUle in- 
deed to your effeminate neighbours , but can be ao 
way di*eadful to a Macedonian army. DisopJiBe, 
close combat , courage , is all their care ; ev«rj 
single man among them is almost himself a gene- 
ral. These men are not to be repulsed by the stoats 
ofslingers, or stakes burnt at thfe end; none but 
troops armed like themselves can stop tlv^ir career*: 
let , therefore , the gold and silver , which glitter 
in your camp , be exchanged for soldiers and steel ; 
for weapons and for hearts that are able to defend ' 
you ». Darius, though naturally of a mild dispo- 
^tion, had all his passions roused at the freedom 
of this man's advice : he ordered him at once to be 
executed : Caridemus all the time crying out , th»t 
his avenger Vas at hand. Darius had soon reason to 
repent his rashness j and experienced , when it was 
too late , the truth of all that had been told bim. 
That prince now advanced towards the river Eu- 
pbratcs , but with a parade that more resembled 
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the triamplial entry of a sovereign into his capital 
after some important victory , than the march of 
a warrior who was going to put every thing to 
bazard of the sword. Over his tent was exhibited ' 
the image of the son in jewels , while wealth and 
magnificence shone in every quarter of his army. 
First they carried before him silver altars , on 
which lay fire , called by them sacred and eternal i 
and these were followed by the Magi , singing hy- , 
mns after the manner of their country ; they were 
accompanied by three hundred and sixty-Gve youths 
( equalling the number of days in a year ) clothed 
in purple robes. Afterwards came a chariot consecra- 
ted to Jiiptter , drawn by white horses , and followed 
by a coarser of prodigious size , to whom they gave 
tfce name of the Sun's horse ', and the equerries were 
dreaaed in white, each having a golden rod in his hand. 
Ten chariots, adorned wi^h sculptures in gold and 
cilver , followed. Then marched a body of horse , 
composed of twelve nations , whose manners an^ 
customs were varioiu , and aU armed in a different 
manner. Next advanced those whom the Persians 
called The Immortals, amounting to ten thousand » 
tvho suipassed the rest of the barbarians in the 
•nmptuousness of their apparel. They all wore golden 
collars, and were clothed in robes of gold tissue, 
^ith vestments having sleeves to them |uile covered 
^ith precious stones. 
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Thirty paces from them , foUo'vred thoM called 
the king's relations, to the number of fifteen thou- 
sand , in habits very much resembling those of 
women; and mor« remarkable for the yaia pomp 
of their dress , than the glitter of thetr arms. 

Those called the Doriphori came after : they car- 
ried the king's cloak , and walked before his cha- 
riot , in which he seemed to sit as on a high throne. 
This chariot was enriched on both sides with images 
of the gods , in gold and silver ; and from the 
middle of the yoke , which was covered with 
jewels , rose two sUtues , a cubit in height , the 
one representing war , the other peace , having a 
golden eagle , with wings extended as ready to take 
flight. ^ 

But nothing could ec[ual the magnificence ofth« 
king : he was clothed in a vest of purple ^ striped 
with silver , and over it a long robe , glittering all 
over with precious stones, that represented two 
falcons , irushiug from the clouds , and pecking at 
one another. Around his waist he wore a goldea 
girdle , after the manner of women, whence hit 
scymitar hung , the scabbard of which flamed all 
over with gems ; on his head he wore a tiara , or 
ttiitre, round which #k88 a fillet of blue mixed 
with white. 

On each side of him walked two hundred of his 
nearest relalions, followed by two thousand pike- 
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ynen , whose pikes were adorned witli silv'er , and 
tipped with gold ; and lastly thirty thousand in- 
fantry , who composed the rear-guard ; these wero 
Collowed by the king's horses, four hundred m 
number, all which were led. 

About one hundred , or a hundred and tntiatf 
paces from thence , came Sysigambis , Darins's mo- 
ther , seated on a throne , and his consort on ano^ 
ther; with the several female attendants of both 
queens , riding on horseback ; afterwards catne filf • 
teen large chariots , in which were the king's chil't 
dren, and those who had the care of theb educa- 
tion , with a band of eunuchs , who are to this 
day in great esteem in the east ; then marched the 
concubines , to the number of three hundred and 
sixty , in the equipage of queens , followed by siic 
.)iundred mules , and three hundred camels , which 
carried the king's treasure, guarded >^y ial great 
body of archers; after tliese ca|ne th« 'wives of 
the crown-officers ; and the greatest lordb of tha 
court, seated also in chariots, and -then the sut- 
lers, servants, and other followers of the army. 
In the rear , were a body of light-anoied troops , 
-with their commanders , who closed the whole 
march.' 

Such waSjthe splendour of this pageant monarch, 
who , while|^ex cited the admiration of hi* own bar w 
barous subjects , inspired the MacfedqAiaitt .^ith 
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nothing but contempt for his military skiU , and a 
strong desire to make themselves masters of those 
riches of ivhich he made so vain and pompous a 
display. * ^ 

Alexander and I)arius, being equally eager to 
come to an engagement, were now advancing against 
each oUier ; and , after various marches and coun- 
ter-marches , they at last met in the neighbourhood 
of Issus. 

The spot where the battle was fought, and which 
.lay near this city, was bounded on one side by 
the mountains , and <mi the other side by the sea. 
The plain , that was situated between them , must 
have been of considerable extent, as the two ar- 
mies encamped in it ; and Darius's army , as we 
have already observed , was vastly numerous. Tbe 
river Pinarus ran through the mi4dle of this plain , 
from the mountain to the sea , and divided it nearly 
into two equal parts. 

Alexander ds^w up his army in the following 
order : he posted at the extrenjity of th^ right 
.wing, which stood near the mountains, the Ar- 
.gyraspides , commanded by Nicanor 3 then the phar 
.lanx of Coenus , . and afterwards that of Perdiccas^ 
which terminated in the centre of the main army. 
On the extremity of the left wing he posted the 
phalanx of Amyntas , then that of Ptolemy , and 
lastly that oX Meledger. Thus the famous IVIace^ 
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aonian phalanx was formed , -which we find was 
^ 4»u}posed frf six distinct bodte< : each of these were 
headed by ahle generals ; but Alexander being al- 
ways generalissimo , had consequently the command 
of the whole army. The borse were placed on the 
two winga; the Mac^-donians with the Thessalians 
on thie right, and the Pcloponnesians with the other 
allies on tlie left : Parmenio commanded the left 
wing ; Alexander Iiiuiself conducted the right ; while 
the Agrians ( led on by Attalus ) , and some other 
traofs lately arrived from Greece, were destined 
to oppose those whom Darius had posted on the 
mountains. 

As for Darius's army , it was drawn up in the 
following order : having beard that Alexander was 
adTSDcing against him in battle array, he com- 
manded thirty thousand horse and twenty thou- 
sand bowmen to cross the river Pinarus, to keep 
the enemy in awe , and give him time to draw up 
bis army on the hither side without interruption. 
In the centre he posted the thirty thousand Greeks 
m bis service , ( who doubtless were the flower and 
chief strength of hb army , and were not at all in- 
ferior in bravery to the Macedonian phalanx ) , with 
thirty thousand barbarians on their right, and as 
tnany on their left. The Held of battle not being 
able 10 contain a greater nunti)er , these were all 
ihzl were placed in the front line , the rest being 
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ranged Whlnd them , and no doubt to a very gveat 
depth , considering the multitude of the Persian 
forces. On the raount<iin ^hich lay to the left, 
against Alexander's right uring , Darius posted twen* 
ty thousand men , who were so disposed in the se- 
Teral windings of the mountains , that some of 
them were before Alexander's army and others 
behind it. 

Darius having put his army in battle array , and 
appointed commanders to the different parts of it , 
took post himself in the centre, according to the 
custom of the Persian nionarchs. He was deter- 
mined to keep on the hither side of the rirer, 
tliat so , if the Macedonians attempted to cross it , 
he might attack them while in the middle of the 
stream , and oblige them to fight in that disadvan- 
tageous situation. 

This, however, was not sufficient to damp the 
Spirit , nor to check the progress of Alexander. He 
boldly advanced to the side of the river, and plung- 
ing into it with great impetuosity , notwithstand- 
ing the showers of arrows that' were poured upon 
him by the Persians, he soqn gained the opposite 
shore , where , attacking the enemy sword in hand , 
he threw them , in a little time , into confuision. 
Kagerly desirous to engage Darius , and to ha^e 
the glory of killing him with his own hand , he 
vAs jiist cpon the point of charging that monarch. 
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when Oxathres , Darius's brother , ohsefylng th« 
danger to which he tras exposed / rushed before his 
chariot -vvith the horse he commanded : this > though 
^t saved Darius's life , was the immediate cause o£ 
the loss of the battle . The horses that drew his chariot 
became so unruly , and shook the yoke with so muck 
violence , that they, almost overturned the king ; 
.Kvho, seeing himself going to fall alive into the 
bands of his enemies , leaped down and mounted 
another chariot : the rest, obserring this, fled as 
fast as possible , and throwing down their arms , 
made the best of their way. Alexander received a 
slight woundin his thigh , but it was not attended 
with any bad consequences. 

In the mean time , while the Macedonians un- 
'der their king had routed the Persians under Da« 
rius , the rest of them , who were engaged with 
the Greeks, met with a stouter and more obsti- 
nate resistance ; but Alexander , having pursued the 
fugitives a short way , returned immediately to the 
field of battle, and attacking the Grecians vigo- 
rously in flank, he gave them a total and com- 
plete overthrow. The enemy now made no fur- 
ther resistance , but fled precipitately on all sides ; 
^ome of them struck into the high road which led 
directly to Persia ; others ran into woods and lonely 
mountains , and a small number returned to their 
camp , which the victorious aniiy had already takes 
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and plutidered. In this battle , sixty thousand of t1i« 
Persian infantry and ten thoiisand horsemen -were 
slain ; forty thousand were taken prisoners ; while 
of Alexander's army there fell but two hundred 
and eighty in all. 

With regard to Darius, the instant he saw his 
left wing broke , he was one of the first who fled 
in his chariot; but getting afterwards into craggy, 
rugged places , he mounted on horseback , throw- 
ing away his bow , shield , and royal mantle ; and 
bad it not been for the necessity Alexander was 
under of desisting from the pursuit, in order to 
return and complete the overthrow of the Greeks , 
be -yvould pro])abIy have fallen alive into the hands 
of the conqueror. 

Sysigambis , Darius's mother , and that monarch's 
queen ( who was also his sister), were found remain- 
ing in the camp , with two of the king's daughter's , 
his son ( yet a child ) , and some Persian ladies j for 
the rest had been carried to Damascus with part 
of Darius's treasure , and all such things as contri- 
buted only to the luxury and magnificence of his 
court. ISo more than three thousand talents were 
found in his camp ; hut the rest of the 'treasure fell 
afterwards into the hands of Parmenio ^ at the tak- 
ing of the city of Damascus. 

The evening after the engagement , Alexander 
invited bis cliief officers to a feast ^ at which him* 
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self presided , notwithstanding the wound he had 
that day received in battle. The festivity, how- 
ever , had scarce begun , when they were inter- 
rupted by sad lamentations from a neighbouring 
tent, which, at first., they considered as a fresh 
alarm; but they were soon informed, that the 
noise came from the tent in which the wife and 
mother of Darius were kept , who were expressing 
their sorrow for the supposed death of that mo-^ 
narch. An eunuch , who had seen his cloak in the 
hands of a soldier , imagining he was killed, brought 
them these dreadful tidings. Alexander immediately 
sent XiCOnatus, one of his principal officers, to 
undeceive them ; and, next day he himself paid 
them a visit, when he did every thing in his power 
to comfort and solace them : he told them that 
no part of their former state should be withheld 
from them; but, that they should enjoy every con- 
Tenicnce and accommodation as in the court of 
Dahns. Observing the infant son of Darius standing 
hy his mother, he took him in his arms; the child, 
without discovering the least sign of terror , stret- 
ched out his arms to the conqueror , who , being 
affected with its confidence , said to Hcphsestion , 
who attended him , « Oh ! that Darius had some 
share , some portion of this infant's generosity ». 
That he might prevent every suspicion of design 
on the chasjtity of Darius's consort, and, at JLh* 
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same time , remove every cause of fear or anxietjr 
from her mind, he resolved never to visit her tent 
more , although she was one of the most beauti' 
fill women of her time. This moderation, so becoming 
in a royal conqueror , gave occasion to that noted 
observation of Plutarch : « That the princesses of Per- 
sia lived in an enemy's camp , as if they had been 
in some sacre temple , unseen , uuapprpached , and 
unmolested ». 

Sysigambis was distinguished by extraordinary 
marks of Alexander's favour j Darius himself could 
not have treated her with greater respect than did 
that generous Prince : he allowed her to regulate the 
funerals of all the Persians of the royal family who 
had fallen in battle ; and , at hdV intercession , he 
pardoned several ofDarius's nobles', who had justly 
incurred his displeasure. This magnanimous conduct 
has done more honour to Alexander's character, 
than all his splendid victories. The gentleness of his 
manners to the suppliant captives , his chastity and 
continence , when he had it in his power to enforce 
obedience, were -setting an example to heroes, 
which it has been the pride of many since to imitate. 
The victory at Issus was soon followed by a ta- 
riely of other successes. All Phxnicia , except Tyre, 
the capital city , submitted to Alexander ; about the 
same time Aristodemus , the Persian admiral , was 
defeated at sea and a grce^t part of hisJloet taken ; ikt 
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city of Damascus too , in which Darius'* treasure* 
were deposited , surrendered to Parmenio. This pkc© 
might hate made a vigorous defence j but , by the 
treachery of the goTemor . it was yelded up with- - 
out making the least resistance ; Parmenio found 
in it^ besides an immense sum of money and a 
vast quantity of plate and baggage , three hundred 
and twenty -nine of Darius's concubines , and a mul- 
titude of officers , whose business it was to regubte 
erery thing relating to that monarch's entertainments. 
In the mean time , Darius having travelled all 
night on horseback , arrived in the morning at So- 
chus , where he assembled the remains of his army. 
Dejected as he was , with his late misfortune , still , 
however , his pride did not desert him. He wrote 
a letter to Alexander, in which he rather trea- 
ted him as an inferior ; he commanded, rather 
than requested him to deliver up his wife , mother , 
and cJi^Idren , upon receiving a proper ransom ; with 
regard to the empire , he would fight with him for 
it upon equal terms , and bring an equal number 
of troops into the field. To this Alexander replied , 
that he scorned to hold any correspondence with a 
man whom he had already overcome j that . if he 
appeared before him in a suppliant posture , he would 
give up his wife and mother without ransom 3 that 
be knew how to conquer , and to obUg« tbe con- 
quered. 
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This proposal liaving produced no effect , Ale«- 
«nder proceeded to receive the submission of the 
neighbouriDg states and people. The Sidoniaos were 
the first that made him a tender of their allegiance, 
in opposition to Strato their king , who had deda* 
red in favour of Darius ; Alexander dethroned him , 
and permitted Hephxstion ( his principal favourite ) , 
to elect, in his stead , whomsoever of the Sido- 
nians he > should judge most worthy of that exalt^ 
station. 

Hephxstion was quartered at the house of tw© 
brothers who were young, and of the most consi- 
derable family in the city , and to these he offered 
the crown ; but they refused it , telling him that , 
according to the laws of their country , no person 
could ascend the throne unless heveereof iheblood 
royal. Hephsesl^in , admiring this greatness of soul, 
which could contemn what others strive to obtain 
by fire and sword , «, Continue » , says he to them , 
« in this way of thinking , you who seem sensible 
that it is much more glorious to refuse a diadem 
than to accept it. However, name me some per- 
son of the royal family , who may remember , when 
he is king , that it was you that set the crown on 
his head ». The brothers, observing that several; 
through excessive ambition , aspired to this high sta- 
tion , and , to obtain it , paid a servile court to Alex- 
ander's favourites , declared , that they did not 
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know any person more worthy of the diadem than 
one Abdolonyiuus , descended , though in a remote 
degree , from the royal family ; but , who , at the 
Game time , was so poor , that he was obliged to 
earn his bread by manual labour in a garden with- 
out the city : his honesty and integrity had redu" 
ced him , like many more , to such extreme pov- 
erty. Wholly busied about his humble occupation -, 
he did not hear the clashing of the arms which had 
shaken all Asia. 

Hephaestion approving of their choice , the two bro- 
thers went in quest of Abdolonymus , whom they 
found weeding in his garden. When they saluted 
him king , he at first began to stare at them ; and ; 
thinking they were in jest , not earnest , asked them , 
whether th^ were not ashamed to offer him such 
an insult. But as he made a greater resistance than 
suited their inclinations , they themselves washed 
him , and throvring over his shoulders a purple robe , 
richly embroidered with gold , they repeatedly as- 
sured him that he was now king of Sidon , and 
conducted him to the palace. 

The news' of this was immediately spread over 
the whole city ; most of the inhabitants were over- 
joyed at it ; but some murmured , especially the 
rich, who, despising Abdolonymus's former abject 
state , could not help expressing their reseptment 
9\ his present elevaiioo. Alexander , therefore ; com* 
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luanded the new-elected prince to be sent fdr , sknd 
after surveying him "very attentively , said , « Thy 
^air and mien do not contradict what is related of 
thy extraction ; but I should be gkd to know with 
what frame of mind thou borest thy porerty ». 
« Wduld to the gods » , replied he , « riiat I maj 
tear this crown with equal patience. These hands 
have procured me all I desired ; and whilst I possessed 
nothing , I wanted nothing ». This answer gave Alex- 
ander an high idea of Abdolonymm's virtue ; so* 
that he not only presented him with the rich fur- 
niture which had belonged to Strato , and part of 
the Persian plunder , but likewise annexed one of 
the neighbouring provinces to his dominions. 

AU Phoenicia , as we haye already, observed, was 
DOW subdued, except Tyre, the capital city. This 
city was justly entitled the queen of the sea , that 
element bringing to it the tribute of all nations. 
She l^oasted her having first invented navigation , 
and taught mankind the art of braving the winds 
and waves by Uie assistance of a frail bark. The 
happy situation of Tyre , at the upper end of the 
Mediterranean ; the conveoiency of its ports , which 
were both safe and capacious ; and the character 
of its ii^abitonts , who were industrious , laborious, 
patient , and extremely courteous to strangers , in- 
vited thither merchants from all parts of the globe ; 
SO that it might be considered^ not so much at 
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a city lielonging to any particular nation, ai the 
common oily ot all nations , and the centre of their 
'Commerce^ 

Alexander thought it necessary both for his glory 
and his interest to take this city. The spring ivas - 
nonv coming on. Tyre was at that time seated in 
an island of the sea, about a quarter of a league 
from the continent. It was surrounded with a strong 
wall , an hundred and Hfty feet high , which the 
waves of the sea washed ; and the Carthaginians-, 
a colony from Tyre , a mighty people , and so- 
vereigns of the ocean , promised to come to th» 
Assistance of their parent state^ Encouraged, the- 
refore, by these favourable circumstances, theTjK 
rians determined not to surrender, but to hbld out 
the place to the last extremity. This resolution, 
liowever imprudent , was certainly magnanimous; 
but it was soon after followed by an act , whick 
'iras as blameable as the other was praise-worthy. 
Alexander was desirous of gaining the place rather 
by treaty than by force of arms , and with this 
Tiew , he sent heralds into the town with offers of 
peace ; but the inhabitants were so far from listen- 
ing to his proposals , or endeavouring to avert his 
resentment by any kind of concession , that they 
actually killed his ambassadors, and threw their 
bodies from the top of the walls into the sea. It ia 
>«asy to imagine what effect so shocking an outragift 
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must produce in xiiiod like Alexander's. He instant- 
ly resolved to besiege tlie place , and not to desist 
till he had - made himself master of it , and raaed 
it to the ground. 

As Tyre was divided from the continent bj an 
arm of the sea , there' was necessity for filling up 
the iutermediate space with a bank or pier , before 
the place dould be closely invested. This work , 
accordingly , was immediately underuken , and in 
jBi great measure completed, when all the wrood, 
of whibh it was principally composed , was unex- 
|>ectedly burned by means pf a fire-ship sent in bj 
the enemy. The damage , however , was very soon 
repaired , and the mole, rendered more perfect than 
formerly , and carried nearer to the town,, wbea 
all of a sudden a furious tempest arose , which un- 
dermining the stone-work that supported the wood, 
laid the whole at once in the bottom of the sea. 

Two such disasters, following so close on the 
heels of each other , would have cooled the ardour 
of almost any man except Alexander ) but nothing 
could daunt his invincible spirit , or make him re- 
linquish an enterprise he had once underuken. He 
therefore resolved to prosecute the siege ; and i|i 
<»rder to encourage his men to second his view , he 
took care to inspire them with a belief that heaven 
was on their side, and would soon crown their 
i^hours.with the wished for suceess. At one Uwft 
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he gaTC out , that ApbUo was about to abandon 
the Tynans to their doom j and that , to prevent 
his flight, they had bound him to his pedestal with 
a golden chain ; at another , he pretended , that 
Hercules , the tutoUr deity of Macedon , had ap- 
peared to him , and , having opened prospects of 
the most ({torious kind, had invited him to pro- 
ceed to take possessfion of Tyre. These favourable 
circumstances were announced by the augurs , as 
intimations from above j and every heart was, of 
^consecpience , cheered. Tlie soldiers , as if but that 
moment arrived before the city , now forgetting 
all the toils they had undergone and the disappoint- 
ments they had suffered , began to raise a new mole, 
at which they worked incessantly. 

To protect them from being annoyed by the ship* 
of the enemy , Alexander fitted out a fleet , with 
which he not only secured his own men , but offered 
the Tyrians battle j which , however , they thought 
proper to decline, and withdrew all their gallies 
into the harbour. 

The besiegers , now allowed to proceed unmo- 
lested , went on with the work with the utmost 
vigour f and in a little time completed it , and brought 
it close to the walls. A general attack was there- 
fore resolved on, both by sea and land; and with 
this view , the king , having manned his gallies , 
and joined ihcm together with strong cai)lie5, or- 
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dered them to approach the walls about midoi^lrt / 
and atuck the city vrith resolution. But just as tha 
assault was going to begin , a dreadful storm arAse « 
which not only shook the ships asunder , but even 
shattered them in a terrible manner , so that the/ 
were all of them obliged to be towed towards the 
shore ^ without having made the least impression oa 
the city. 

The Tynans were elated with this gleam of good 
fortune: but their joy was but of short duration; 
for in a little time after they received intelligence~ 
from Carthage, that they mu^t expect no assist^ 
anoe from that quarter , as the Carthaginians them- 
selves were then over-awed by a powerful army 
of Syracusans , who had invaded their country. Re- 
duced, therefore, to the hard necessity of depend* 
ing entirely upon their owu strength a^nd their own 
resources, the Tyrians ^ent all their women and 
children to Carthage , and prepared to encounter 
the very Ust extremities. For now the enemy wer« 
attackiog the place with greater spirit and activity 
than ever. And , to do the Tyrians justice , it must 
be acknowledged , that they employed a number of 
methods of defence , which , consideripg the rude 
state of the art of war at that early period , were 
really astonishing. They warded of the darts dis-. 
charged from the balistas against them , by the as^ 
fiftance «f tttraipg-w^b , which eit}t<er br»k« th«ii« 
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tte pieces , or caried them another way. They dea- 
dened the violence of the stones that were hurled 
at them , by setting up sails and curtains, made 
of a soft substance , which easily gave way. 

To annoy the ships which advanced against their 
v^alb , they fixed grappling irons and scythes to joists 
or beams ; then , straining their catapultas ( an enoi^ 
luous kind of cross-bow ) , they laid those great 
pieces of timber upon them instead of arrovrs , and 
«hot them off on a sudden at the enemy : these 
crushed some of their ships by their great weight, 
and, by means of the hooks or hanging scythes , 
tore others to pieces. They also had brazen shields ,. 
which they drew red-hot out of the fire; and fill- 
ing these with burning sand , hurled them in a* 
instant from the top of the wall upon the enemy. 
There was nothing the Macedonians dreaded so mucli^ 
as this fatal instrument ; for the moment the burn- 
ing 6and got to the flesh through the crevices of 
the armour , it penetrated to the very bone , and 
stuck so dose that there was no pulling it off ; so 
that- the soldiers , throwing down their arms , and 
tearing their clothes to pieces , were in this manner 
exposed , naked and defenceless , to the shot of the 
enemy. 

Alexander, finding the resources and even tho 
courage of the Tyrians increased , in proportion as 
the siege coatiniwd , resolved to make a last elTort, 
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And attack them at once both by sea and land , in 
order , if possible > to overwhelm theoi ^tth the 
multiplicity of dangers to ^hich they would be thus 
exposed. With this view , having manned his gallies 
with some of the bravest of his troops , he com- 
nianded them to advance against the enemy*s fleet , 
while he himself took post at the head of his men 
on the mole. And now the attack began on all side* 
with irreMstible and unremilting fury. 'Wherever 
' the battering-rams had beat down any part of the 
wall f and the bridges were thrown out , instantly the 
Argyraspides mounted the breach with the utmost 
valour , being led oti by Admetus , one of the bra« 
vest ofiicers in the army , who was killed by the 
thrust of a spear , as he was encouraging his soldiers. 
The presence of the king , and the example hie 
set , fired his troops with unusual bravery. He hini' 
self ascended one of the towers on the mole , which 
was of a prodigious height , and there was exposed! 
to the greatest dangers he had ever yet encoui>- 
tered; for being immediately known, by his in- 
signia and the richness of his armour, he served 
as a mark for all the arrows of the enemy. On 
this occasion he performed wonders , killing with 
javelins several of those who defended the wall ; 
then advancing .nearer to them , he forced some 
with his sword , and others with his shield , eilJier 
into the city^ or the sea, the tower on whickbo 
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fought almost touching the wall. He soon ascended 
the wall, followed by his principal officers , and 
possessed himself of two towers , and the space bet-> 
ween them. The battering-rams had^alreadj made 
several breaches ; the fleet had forced its way into 
the harbour; and some of the Macedonians had 
'possessed themselves of the towers which were aban* 
doned. The Tyrians, seeing the enemy masters 
of their rampart , retired towards an open place > 
called Agenor , and there stood their ground ; but. 
Alexander , marching up with his regiment of bo- 
dy-guards, killed part of them, and obliged the 
rest to fly. At the same lime , Tyre being takea 
on that side which lay towards the harbour, a ge- 
neral carnage of the citizens ensued , and none were 
spared , except the few that fell into the hands of 
the Sidonians in Alexander's army , who , consi- 
dering the Tyrians as countrymen , granted them 
protection , and carried them privately on board 
their ships. The numbers that were slaughtered on 
this occasion are almost incredible : even after coo- 
c[uest the victor's resentment did not subside ; he 
ordered no less than two thousand men , who were 
taken in the storm , to be nailed to crosses alon|r 
the shore. The number of prisoners amounted te 
thirty tliousand , and were all sold as slaves in difTe* 
rent parls of the world. Thus fell Tyre , that had been 
for 'many ages the most flourishing city in the world , 
Yei. IL H 
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and had spread the arte of commerce into thti re* 

motest regions. 

"While Alexander was employed in the siege of 
Tyre , he received a second letter from Darius , in 
which that monarch treated him with greater re- 
, spect than before. He now gave him the title of 
king ; he offered him ten thousand talents as a ran^ 
torn for his captive mother and queen ; and he pro- 
mised him his daughter Statira in marriage , with 
all the country he had conquered as far as the rivet 
Euphrates j provided he would agree to a peace. 
These terms were' so advantageous , that , when the 
king debated upon them in council, Parmenio> 
one of his generals^ cQuld not help observing-, that 
he would ceruinly accept of them , were he Alex- 
ander. « And so would I » , replied the king , « were I 
Parmenio ». But deeming it inconsistent with his 
dignity, to listen to any proposals from a man whom 
he had so lately overcome , he haughtily rejected 
theTO , and scorned to accept of that as a favour 
which he already considered as his own by conquest. 
. From Tyre , Alexander marched to Jerusalem , 
luUy determbed to punish that city, for having 
refused, to supply his army with provisions during 
the fiege ; but his rebutment was mollified by a 
deputation of the citizens coming out to meet hint , 
with their high-priest, JadduOj before them, dressed 
jp white , and having a mitre gn hi« head , oa th« 
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front -of vrhich. the name of God was written. The 
moment the king perceived the high-priest , he ad> 
vanced towards him with an air of the most pro- 
found respect , bowed his bodj , adored the august 
name upon his front , and saluted him who wore 
it with religious veneration. And when some of his 
courtiers expressed their surprise , that he, who was 
adored by every one , should adore the high-priest 
of the Jews , a I do not » « said he , « adore the high- 
priest, but the God whose minister he is j f^r 
whilst I was at Dium , in Macedonia , my mind 
Vholly fiiefd on the great design of the Persian war ^ 
as I was revolving the methods how to conipier 
A^a, this very man, dressed in the same robes ^ 
appeared to me in a dream , exhorted me to ba- 
pish my . fear , bade me cross the Hellespont bol- 
dly , and assured me that God would march at the 
liead of my army , ai^ give me the victory over 
the Persians >i. This speech, delivered with an air 
•f sincerity , no 4oubt had its e£fect in encouraging 
the army , and establishing an opinion that his mis* 
sion was from heaven. 

From Jerusalem he went to Gaza , where , having 
met with a more obstinate resistance than he ex- 
pected f he cut the whole garrison , consisting of 
ten thousand men , to pieces ; and not satisfied with 
this a^ct of cruelty , he caused holes to be bored 
tjirpugh the l^ecls of Boetis, the governor , and tying 
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Lim with cords to the back of his chariot , he drag- 
ged him in this manner round the walls of the 
city. This he did in imitation of Achilles^ whom 
Homer describes as having dragged Hector round 
the walls of Troy in the same manner ; but it was 
reading the poet to very little ,, or rather indeed to 
very bad purpose , to imitate his hero in the most 
unworthy part of his character. 

Alexander , having left a garrison in Gaza , turned 
his arms towards Egypt, of which he made him- 
self master without opposition. Here he formed the 
design of visiting the temple of Jupiter , which was 
situated in the sandy deserts o^ Lybia , at the dis- 
tance of twelve days journey from Memphis , the 
capital of Egypt. His chief view , in going thither, 
was to get himself acknowledged the son of Ju- 
piter, an honour he faad long aspired to. In this 
journey he founded the city of Alexandria , which 
soon became one of the most capital towns in tho 
world for commerce. Nothing could- be moi« dreary 
than the desert through which he passed , nor any 
thing more charming, accqr^ng to the fabulous 
accounts of the poets , than the particular spot where 
the temple was -situated. It was a perfect paradise 
in the midst of an immeasurable wild. At last , hav- 
ing reached the place , and appeared before the 
altar of the deity , the priest , who was no stran- 
ger to Alexander's wishes , declared him to b« tho 
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son of Jupiter. The conqueror , elated with this 
high compliment , asked , whether he should have 
success in his expedition ; the priest answered , that 
he should b6 monarch of the world. The conqueror 
inquired , if his father's murderers were punished : 
the priest replied , that his father Jupiter yrais im- 
mortal, but that the murderers of Philip had been all 
extirpated. 

From this time forward Alexander supposed him- 
self, or would have it supposed by others , that he 
was the soil of Jupiter. Transported, however, as 
he was , with the idea of being of divine origin , 
he never forgot the duties of humanity , nor even 
those of generosity to his female captives. For Sla- 
tira , Darius's consort , dying in child bed about this 
period , he honoured her with as grand and magni^ 
iicent a funeral as she could have received , had 
she expired in her husband's palace. Darius was so 
deeply aiTected vyith this act of magnanimity in his 
enemy , that , upon receiving the first intelligence 
of it , he is said to have lift up his eyes to hea- 
ven , and to have expressed himself thus : u Ye gods , 
the guardians of our bicths, and who decree the fate 
of nations , grant that I maybe enabled to leave the 
Persian state as rich and flourishing as I found it, 
that I may have il in my power to make Alexander a 
proper reluru for ixis generosity to the dearest ob- 
jects of my.^cliou. £ut if the duration of this em- 

1X3 ' 
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Iplre is near al an end , and the greatness of Persia ia 
danger of being forgotten , may none but Alexander 
he permitted to bit on the throne of Cyras ». 

Geoeroos , however , as Alexander was to the 
wife and mother of Darius, he still refused to listen 
to aoy terms of accommodation from that monarcb 
himself 'j who was , therefore , obliged to assembltt 
jmbther army , in order , at least , to make one' 
effort more for the preservation of his crown and 
empire. He accordingly exerted himself with great 
spirit and activily, and in a little time was able 
to raise A second army half as numerous again a* 
the former ; and with this he now advanced towards 
the Tigris > in order , if possible , to prevent Alex- 
ander from passing that river. This, however, he 
was not able to effect. Alexander passed the Tigris 
with greater ease and rapidity tKan he had passed the 
Granicus ^ and drawing up his army on the far- 
ther bank A he continued there encamped for two 
days in expectation of the enemy. But finding that 
t)aribs was not disposed to come in search of him , 
he resolved to go in quest of Darius. The minds 
of his men , however , were considerably damped 
by an ecUpse of the moon , which happened about 
that time ; for as the cause of this phenomeaon 
was not then known , it was always supposed to 
Be the progaustic of some great calamity. But Alex- 
Bhder, 7?ho was as good • poUUcianas a soldier « 
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inme^tely produced some Egyptian soothsayers , 
"who declared , that the eclipse portended calamities 
no to the Greeks, but to tlie Persians. And hav< 
*jig , by this artful contrivance , revived the spirits 
of his men , he led them on to meet the enemy , and 
began his march at midnight. 

',At break of day , he received intelligence that 
I>arius was but twenty miles distant ; and at the 
same time a messenger arrived from that monarch 
^th fresh proposals of peace , which were still more 
aidvantageeus than the former. But Alexander re> 
lected all his offers; proudly replying , that the world 
mrould not admit of two suns , nor of two sove-* 
reigns. All hopes of accommodation, therefore, 
being now cut off, both sides prepared themselves 
for battle , equally irritated , and equally ambitious. 
Darius pitched his camp in a plain near the village 
of Gangamela , and at some distance from the city 
of Arbela , from which last place the battle that 
ensued is usually denominated. 

Alexander , being informed of this, continued his 
march till he arrived within a few miles of the enemy. 
He there encamped , and having rested four days , 
in order to refresh his army , he set out on the 
evening of the fifth , with a view of attacking Da- 
rius at day-break ; but upon his arrival at the moun- 
tains , where he could discover the enemy's army , 
he made a halt ; and , having assembled lets general 
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oific^rs , he held a consultation with them whether 
tliey should engage immediately , or pitch their 
camp in that place. The latter expedient was deemed 
the most eligible , as it would give them an oppor- 
tunity of yiewing the field of battle ^ and the manner 
in which the enemy were drawn up. They there- 
fore encamped in the same order in which they mar- 
ched ; and in the mean time ^ Alexander , at th« 
head of his light armed infantry , and his royal re- 
giments, marched roimd the plain in which the 
battle was to be fought. 

Parmenio advised him to attack the enemy by 
night , and take them by surprise , as by this means 
he would be sure of giving them a complete ovei«- 
throw ; but Alexander replied , that he scorned to 
steal a victory , and that he was determined to fight 
and conquer in broad day light. So confident, in- 
deed, was he of success, that the night immedi- 
ately preceding the action , he slept more soundly than 
he commonly was wont to do , so that Parmenio ■ 
was obliged to awake him in the morning • and , 
upon that general's expressing some surprise at his 
calmness and composure on' the eve of a battle , 
in wliich his whole fortune lay at stake , « How 
can I » , replied he , « be otherwise than calm , wheni 
I see that the enemy is come to deliver himself into 
iny hands » ? So saying , he took up his arras , moun- 
ted Jiis horse , aud rode vp and down the ranks , 
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exhbrtirtg his men to behave gallantly , and , if pos- 
sible , to surpass their former fame ^and the glory 
they had already acquired. 

The issue of this battle was such as might natu- 
rally be expected from the character of the com- 
batants : on the one side was a middling army of 
forty thousand foot , and about seven or eight thou- 
sand horse ; bul^ these were the bravest and best 
disciplined troops at that time in the world : on the 
other was a vast and almost innumerable assem- 
blage of men, rather than of soldiers, without 
order , without discipline , and consequently without 
any common or well directed courage. The Greeks , 
indeed , in Darius's pay , formed an exception to 
this general character of his forces ; and they be- 
haved on this, as on every other occasion, with 
a spirit worthy of their former fame. But nothing 
could resist the ardour and impetuosity of Alexan- 
der * A^ ^^ heai^ of his gallant Macedonians ; espe- 
cially as he had taken care, with his usual address ^ 
to reinforce, their native courage with the aid of 
superstition : for , in the very heat of the action , 
Aristander , the soothsayer , clothed in his whit« 
robes , and holding a branch of laurel in his hand , 
advanced into the thickest of the fight , according 
to the order he had received from the king, an4 
crying out that he saw an eagle hovering over Alex- 
ander's head (a sure omen of victory), he sh«* 
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wed', "with hi* finger, the pretended bird to the 
soldiers j who , relying on the veracity of the sooth- 
sayer , imagined that they saw it also ; and now be* 
fienngthemseives invincible, they renewed the attack 
with greater spirit than ever , and in a little time 
carried all before them. 

Alexander exposed himself to danger like the mean^ 
est soldier^ in his army : he wounded Dariu&'s equerry 
with a javelin ; and had not that prince saved him- 
self by a precipitate flight , he would probably have 
wounded or killed him likewise. Alexander pursued 
tSie fugitives for a considerable way , but was abli^ 
ged to return , in order to assist Parraenio , who 
commanded the left wing, and had not yet been 
able to break the Persian horse that opposed him. 
These , howeve^ , he- discomfited before the arrival 
of Alexander, who met the enemy retiring from 
the field of battle , and put them almost all to the 
sword. And now the Persians , being defeated every 
where , betook themselves to flight , and were hotly 
pursued by the Macedonians, who committed ter-« 
rible havock among. them. Alexander rode after 
Darius as far as ArbeUa , hoping every moment to 
overtake him ; and he had almost done so , for he 
reached that city just as Darius had quitted it : but 
^lotigh the latter was thus able to save his person «^ 
he was obliged to leave his treasure behind him^ 
jihixh now £eU into the haucb of the enemy. 
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Sach was the issue of this famous battle, whicK - 
^ave to Alexander the empire of Asia. The loss oC 
the Persians on this occasion was incredible; it ^moun«: 
ted , according to Arrian , to three hundred thou- 
sand men , besides those that were taken prisoners |. 
wh«'eas the loss pf the Macedonians was , compa- 
ratively freaking , very inconsiderable; it not exceed- 
ing, according to the same author , twelve hundred 
men, and most of these were cavalryi 

The dreadful defeat, which Darius had now sus-, 
tained , struck such a terror into the neighbouring 
provinces , that Alexander met with little or no moro 
opposition in making himself master of the whole 
kingdom of Persia. Babylon surrendered to him 
without striking a blow , as did also Susa ; and ii^ 
both these places he found immense treasures. Leav- 
ing the mother and children of Darius in Susa , he 
advanced into the country of the Uxii , where he 
met vrith some slight resistance from Madathes , the 
governor; but thb he soon overcame, and^pard-^ 
oned Madathes at the intercession of Sysigambis, to 
whom that satrap was nearly related. Thence he con- 
tinued his march towards Persepolis, which he did 
with the greater expedition , as he had received in- 
telligence from Tiridates , who commanded in that 
city , that the inhabitants were preparing to plun- 
der Darius's treasures : but Alexander took care te 
{r«T«at tkemby hJ9 unexpected arrival ^apd dj^tc^ 
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buted all tKe wealth he found there , as 'well as m 
other places , among, the bravest and most deserv- 
ing of his soldiers. 

As he approached this city^ he was met by a 
large body of men , who exhibited a striking exam- 
ple of the exquisite misery , which human beings 
are sometimes doomed to suffer. These were al^out 
four thousand Greeks , Tery far advanced in years ; 
who , having been made prisoners of war , had un- 
dergone all the torments which the Persian tyranny 
could inflict. The hands of some had been cut off: 
the feet of others ; and others again had lost their noses 
and ears. They appeared like so many spectres , 
rather than like men ; speech being almost the 
<>nly thing by which they were known to be such. 
Alexander could not refrain from tet^rsat this sight; 
and as they irresistibly moved hiiu to commiserate 
their condition, he bade them, with the utmost 
tenderness , not to despond , and assured them , 
that they should again see their wives and country. 
They chose , however , to remain in a place where 
misfortune was now become habitual : he , there- 
tore y rewarded them liberally for their sufferings , 
and commanded the governor of the province to 
treat them with mildness and respect. 

Alexander upon 'his lirst entry into Persepolis ^ 
was satisfied with the treasure he found there , and 
seems no ito hare tnought of wreaking ]ii« vescat- 
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ttent upon any part of the chjitielf. But one day 
having drank to excess at a public banquet , and 
the tonversation turning upon the crfaeltie« commit- 
ted by the Pc^rsians in Greece f and particularly at 
Athens; Thais, an Athenian couitezan, -vfho was 
present; seized this opportunity of saying , that it 
was mean and puidUanimous , in the highest degree , 
hot tb take retenge for such repeated slaughters'^ 
« This day » , cried she , « has ftdly repaid all my 
tranderings and troubles in Asia , by putting it idi 
iny power to humble the pride of the Persian mo- 
narchs. To insult over the palace of Persepolis will ^ 
be a noble deed ; but how much more glorious would 
it be to fire the palace of that Xerxes , t^ho laid 
the city of Athens in ruins ; and to have it told in 
future times , that a single woman oif Alexander*! 
train, had taken more signal vengeance' dn thii 
enemies o^ Greece, than all her fornier generala 
bad been able to do » ! All the gueists applauded 
the discourse ; t^h^n immediately the king , hi a fit 
of phrenxy « rose from table ( his head being crowned 
with flowers) > and taking a torch in his hand , ho 
advan\ced forward to execute his mad exploit. Thd 
whole Company followed hfan, breaking duX into 
shouts of joy , and in a riotoos manner with sing- 
ing and dancing , surrofinded the palace. All the resi 
of the Macedonian* , at the noise, ran in crowdr 
irith lighted torchWi wd Hl&ct t« every pan o| 
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it. However , Alexander soon repeated of -wliat lie 
liad done , and thereupon gave orders for extinguish^ 
ing tlte fire ; but it vnA now too late. 

In the mean time Darius continued his fligixt , and 
at length arrived at Ecbatana , ih© capital of Me- 
dia.' But' though he was able to escape tlie pur- 
suit of bis natural enemies, he could not secure 
himself from the secret designs of bis treacherous 
objects. Two of them in particular , Nabarzanes 
itnd Bessus , the one the general of the horse , the 
other ihe^commander of the Baetrians , had entered 
into a plot to seize his person ; and either deliver 
him aliv8 into the hands of Alexander , if they were 
overtalten ; or , if they escaped to put him to death ^ 
and afterwards usurp his crown , and begin a new war- 
Ti'hey even found means to draw over to their party 
all the forces of Darius , except the Q«eks in that 
monarcVs pay ; who , sl)ocked at the baseness of 
his natural-born subjects , generously offered to pro- 
tect bis person at the hazard of their own lives. 
But , Darius was of too noble a spirit to accept 
of such a proposal; and he, therefore, replied, thai 
if bis own subjects would not grant him protcc. 
lion , be could not think of receiving it from the 
hands of strangers. The Greeks seeing they could 
he of lio further service to him , immediately threw 
themselves on the mercy of Aletatider , who , in 
«oiisideratioik of t^eir gallaat spirit , not only for* 
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' Darius , b«hig tbas left destitute of all kind of 
resource , was seized by the traitors , who put himr 
In chains > and carried him along with them fo^ 
)M)me tijae; but finding, that the' Macedonians were* 
sn close pursuit of them , and that it was inipos-« 
sible for them either tO' conciliate the friendship 
of Aldander , or to secure a crown or themselves, ^ 
ihey again set him at liberty , and advised him to- 
accompanj them in their flight. This , however , 
he refused to do ; and calliiig upon heaven to re 
'tenge the indignities they had already offered him ,. 
i^e openly dedared , that , he would' rather trust 
to the mercy of Alexander , than continue any longer 
jb the hands of traitors. At these words they feS. 
into a furious p^assion , and thrusting hint through 
with their darts and spears , they left him in that 
wanner to linger out the remains of his wretched 
Bfe. The traitors then made their escape difl*erent 
ways 'f while the victorious Macedonians , at length 
coming up , found Darius in a lonely pbce , lying 
in his chariot , and drawing near his end. However , 
be had strength enough , before he died, to call for 
drink ; which a Macedonian , named Polystratus , 
brought him- The generosity of the unfortunate 
monaroh shone forth , on this melancholy occasion ; 
in the address he made to this stranger : « Now \ 
indeed » , >aid fie ; « I suffer theextremiijp of'suser^ 
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6iace.it is ncH in my power to reward tliee for this 
act of hmxiaoitjr ». He had a Persian prisoner , 
whom he e^iplojed as his interpreter. Darius , after 
4rinkiag the liquor that had been given him ^ turned 
to the Macedonian , and said > that » in the deplor- 
able state U^ which he was reduced, he , however, 
should have the comfort to speak t6 one who could 
understand him , and that his last words would notv. 
l>e lost. He , therefore , charged him to tell Alex^- 
ander , « that he had died in his debt ; that Le 
i^ave him many thanks for the great humauity h* 
had exercised towards his mother , his wife , and 
kis children^ whose lives he had nqt. only spared ^ 
but had restored them to their former splendour ; 
that he besought the gods to give victory to his arms ^ 
and make, him sovereign of the universe ; and that he 
thought he nieed not entreat him to revenge the 
execrable murder committed on his perspn ^ as tliis 
^as the common cause of kings. 

After this , teking Polystratus by the hand , « give 
iiim » t said he , « thy hand , as I give thee mine ; 
and carry ludi, in my name > the only pledge I 
am able to give of my gratitude and Siffection** 
Saying these words, he breathed his last. 

Alexander, upon coming up, and viewing the 
dead body of Darius , was deeply affected j he ge- 
nerously paid it the tribute of & tear; he caused 
|t t9 be «j»b^ltt€d^ a|id iiicWsed ia a wagoifieei^ 
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coffia J and he sent it to Sysigambis , hi order t* 
he interred with the honours usually paid to the 
Persian monarchs. At the same tiltte he pursued 
the traitor Bessus, and having tahen him prisoner j, 
and cut off his nose and ears , he caused him to he 
conyejed to Echatana, there to suffer whatever 
punishment DaHus's mother should think proper ta 
inflict upon him. He was accordingly put to death 
in the following manner : four trees were bent by 
main force , aU towards the same point, and to ' 
each of these one of the limbs of this traitor's body 
was fastened ; and then the trees beitig suffered to 
return to their natural position, they flew bacif . 
"with so much violence , that e#ch tore away tho 
limb that was fixed to it, and 90 (juartered him. 

It was about this time that Alexander is said to 
^ve received a visit from Thaliestris , queen of tho 
Amazons : but this circumstance , though related 
•s a fact by some historians , is considered as a iable 
]>y the most judicious writers. 

Among the many good qualities of Alexander; 
ills gaUantry and generosity to the female sex wa9 
* not the' least remarkable. Of this he now gave a 
•triking instance in his behaviour to a Persian fe^ 
male captive, whpm^aving discovered, by her modest 
and reserved air , while she was singing at one of 
liis public banquets , to b« a priucess of the blood-- 
yp^al ', he not only set her fit Uberty , but returned 
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tier aH Ker |>osse$sions , aad even caioed her Iras'* 
|»and Hystaspes , to he sought for , in order that 
she mighjt be restored to bim. 

The grandeur and elevation of Alexander'e mind 
Appears in nothing wore conspicuous ihan this , 
that he always accustomed his men to consider 
iheir present possessionc, Iiowever great, aa no- 
thing in comparison of \^hat he would one day 
)>e8tow upon them* Perceiving that they were now 
^0 encumbered with booty, as to be incapable of mar- 
ching wjth their usual celerity and dispatch , he com« 
pianded them to carry all their baggage ( excepting 
only such things as were indispensably necessary )» 
lutoaiarge plain, and there to commit it to theflames, 

We have hitherto beheld the fair side of Ales- 
finder's charajcter. We must now revevse the pic- 
ture , and take^ a view of his bad as rreU to his 
good qualities ; for no man ever had a mor« mixed 
character, or united, in a more eminent degree , 
the extremes both of virtue and of vice. Heanng 
that Philotas^ one of his chief favourites ( and who 
rrzs likewise the son of Parmenio ) , had received 
intelligence of a plot formed against him , and had 
neglected to inform him of it, he immediately 
concluded that that nobleman him$elf was coB'' 
cerned in the conspiracy ; and he accordingly bad 
him f rst put to the rack , and afterwards stoned 
t^ death. Philotas , in the jigony of pain , had aq^- 
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knewledged himself guilty, and xiamed aeTeral of 
his accomplices , and , among others , his own fa-i 
thcr. The consctiuence was; that Parmenib , though^ 
entirely iunpcent , was likewise put to death ; and ; 
iu this act ^ Aleiander was at once guilty <of injus* 
lice , cruelty , and ingratitude ; for Parmemo had 
contributed more to the success of his arms than 
perhaps any of hi& other generals. 

In order to. prevent. the ill humour that might 
have been excited in the army by these acts of se- 
verity , Alexander set out in quest of new nations 
which he might subdue : he totally extirpated thtt 
Branchiae, merely on accouut of theirs being de- 
scended from some traitorous Greeks , that had de- 
livered up the treasures of a temple , with which 
they had been entrusted. The success of his armt 
against the : Scythians is rery prpblematical. Ac- 
e<frding to Arrian and Quintns Curtius^ he waj 
|ible to make, little or no impression on the bold 
and untractable spirit of these barbarians. Gurtius , 
^ven says , that the Scythians gave* the Greeks so 
terrible a defeat, that Alexander made it death for 
any one , who had escaped fr6m the battle, to make 
the least mention of it. He adds , that they sent 
ambassadors to Alexander, who had the courage 
to tell him to his face , that he , who pretended to 
have no other view in all his military enterprises 
than the extirpation of robbers, was .himself th» 
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greatest robber that existed. It appears, however ,* 
that after taking and phmderiug the city of Cyro-- 
polis, and crossing the riyer Jaxertbes, he defeated 
a body of thirty thousand Scythians, who were 
posted in a strong hold called Petra. Oxiani ; and 
baring met with a more obstinate resistance than 
he expected, he reduced the common men to 
slavery , and caused their leaders to 1^ fixed to 
crosses at the bottom of the rock that formed 
the pass. 

Haring thus opened to himself a way into the 
heart of the country , he advanced first into the 
province of Banariu , and afterwards int4> that of 
Maracanda , of which last he appointed Cutus go^ 
vemor. But it was not long before this brare and 
deserving officer met ^ith the same fate as Parine- 
nio. For having taken upon him , ^t a public en-f 
teruinment, where he had drank too freely, to 
depreciate the king's atchievements ii| comparison 
of those pf his father Philip , Alexander , who was 
likewise rery much intoxicated , was so transported 
irith passioQ , that taking up a jarelin , be laid Cli- 
tus dead at his feet. He had no sooner committed 
this barbarous action , than he was seized with the 
deepest apd most bitter affliction. He threw him- 
self upon thfi de^d body ; he forced out the ja-velin , 
«nd had he not been prevented by theby-sUnders, 
1^ would instantly have plunged it in his own breast. 
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iPor some time he continued in a state of tlie deepest 
melancholy ': but at last having recovered his usual 
serenity , he set out in quest of neifr adventures , 
and entering the country of the Sacae , he was met 
hj Axertes , one of its kings , whose daughter , Ro- 
xana , he married. 

Having now subdued all the Persian provinces , 
he resolved to carry his arms as far as India , a 
country deemed at that time, as well as at pre- 
sent , one of the richest and most desirable in th^ 
world. This country , on both sides of the Ganges , 
was then inhabited by a people, not very unlike 
the present Gentoos , or native Indians. They were 
divided into seven casts or classes « which always 
kept separate and distinct from each other; no per- 
son of one class being permitted to intermarry with 
one of another ; nor any one being allowed' to 
belong to two or more classes , or to quit one class 
for another. The first class consisted of the guar* 
dians of religion ; the second of husbandmen ; the 
third of shepherds ; the fourth of merchants and 
tradesmen , including pilots and seamen j; the fifth 
of soldiers ; the sixth of magistrates ; and the se- 
venth of persons employed in the public councils, 
and who assisted the sovereign in the government 
of the slate. 

Upon entering this country, Alexander received 
'the voluntary submission of most of the petty priacei 

X 3 
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that reigned in it. Having reduced Hagosa , lie at- 
Ucked the rock of Aomos , which wa« considered 
as impregnable, and was said to have foiled the 
' prowess even of Hercules himself : but the garri- 
son , struck with the vastness of his miliury pre- 
parations , delivered it up after a very faint resist- 
ance. This helped to inflame his natural pride and 
vanity , in having been able so easily to make him- 
self master of a fortress , that had bid defiance to 
the might of the great founder of his race. 

From thence he proceeded towards the river In- 
dus f and continued his march to the banks of the 
Hydaspes , receiving every where , as he passed , 
the submission of the neighbouring prifices, and, 
among others , that of Oraphis , who made him a pre* 
sent of fifty-six elephants. There was one of them , 
however (named Porus ), who disdained to relin- 
quish his independent situation without a struggle j 
and Alexander , therefore , resolved to compel him 
by force of arms. A bloody battle accordingly was 
fought between them ; and though Porus behaved 
with extraordinary valour , and performed both the 
duty of an able commander and a gallant soldier , 
being as remarkable for his great strength and sta-> 
ture, as for his uncommon abilities, he was yet 
obliged , however unwillingly , to resign the vic-^ 
tory to his antagonist. The loss of the Indians oa 
this occasion was great , amounting to no less thvi 
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tvrenly thousand foot , apd three thousiiand horse ; 
whereas that of > the Macedonians did not exceed 
two hundred and eighty foot , and between thirtj 
and forty, horsemen. 

Alexander was so charmed with the extraordi- 
nary merit of Poms , that he was extremely desi- 
rous of saying him from the general carnage that 
followed the battle. He therefore sent a messenger 
after him , entreating him to return , which , wilh 
some difficulty , he was prevailed upon to do ; and 
when he came into the king's presence , who , tho 
nearer he viewed him , admired him the more , 
Alexander asked him how he wished to be treated ? 
« Like a king » , replied Porusw. « But » , conti- 
nued Alexander , « do you ask nothing more » ? 
« No » , replied Poms , « all things are included 
in that single word ». Alexander, struck with this 
greatness of soul , the magnanimity of which seemed 
heightened by distress, did not only restore him 
his kingdom , but annexed other provinces to it , 
and treated him ever after with the highest marks 
.of esteem and regard. Poms continued faithful to 
him till this death. It is hard to say whether the vic- 
tor or the vanquished deserved most praise upon 
this occasion. 

Alexander built a city on the spot where tlie 
battle was fought ; and another in the place where 
he had crossed the Hydaspes. He called the ono 
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I^ican , from his victory ; and the other Bucvpha^ 
Ips , in honour of his hone , vrho died there , not 
of wonnds, hut of old age. 

Haviog now con<{uered Porus , he advanced into 
t}ie interior pjurts of India; and as the people of 
Ihat country y^pre never. remarkahle for their mir 
litary^ spirit, h^ easily added it to his former do- 
minions. I^assing by a plape , where there -were ser 
▼eral Brachmans or Indil^n Priests , be was seized 
^ith a desire of ppnveising with them, and of learn- 
ing f if possible , son^ething of the natuxe of their 
religion. But hearing thaf these priests never made 
visits , ix^d thinking ft ^below his dignity to visit them , 
he sent Onesicfitus , thfB philosopher, to wait upon 
then). T}xis mai^ m^t , in the neighbourhood of the 
cjty , ^ftepn Brachmans , who from morning till 
cyening ^Iways stood naked, in the same posture 
in which th^y had at first placed (hemselvea , an4 
afterwards returaie^ tp thp city at njght. He adr- 
dressed himself first to CaUnus , an Indian , reputed 
thp wisesf man of his country , who , though he 
professed the practice of the most severe philoso-? 
phy , h^d howcyer been persuaded in his extreme 
4»id age to atteqd VP^*^ ^^f pourt , and tq him be 
told the occasion of his coming. The letter gazing 
|ip3n Onesicritus's clq^he^ and shpes, could no| 
forbear laughing : aftpr which lie told him , « That 
jgacientlj the earth had been covered yr^ hl^Atsf 
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#Bd wlieat , as it was at that time with dust ; that , 
besides water, the rivers used to flow with milk, 
honey > oil and wine; that mean's ^ilt had occa- 
sioned a change of this happy condition ; and that 
Jupiter , to punish their ingratitude , had seatenced 
them to a long and painful lahour : that their re- 
pentance afterwards moving him to compassion ,, 
he had restored them their former abundance ; 
however, that , by the course of things, they seemed 
to be setuming to their ancient confusion ». AU 
fiations , even in the very lowest stages of society , 
seem to have some notion of a happier state that 
preceded ^e present. 

Onesicritus endeavoured to persuade two of them j, 
named Mandanus and Calodanus, to accompany 
him to Alexander , telling them they would fintl 
him a generous benefactor. The former haughtily 
rejected the proposal : it was however accepted by 
the latter. Alexander's chief ambition was to imitate 
Bacchus and Hercules in their expedition into the 
«ast, and he , therefore , resolved to penetrate, like 
them , as far as he could meet with new nations to con? 
quer. But now the Macedonians refused to follow 
him, satiated, as they were, with spoil, and worn 
out virith repeated encounters ; and though he used 
^very argument he could think of to overcome their 
obstinacy , he yet could succeed no farther than to 
f|)td4i| Uieir consen tp attend him towards th« 
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south , in order to discover the nearest ocean , 
and to take the course of the river Indus for their guide. 
In his voyage down this river , he gave a signal 
proof of his personal intrepidity , for which he vas 
so remarkable \ for having landed his troops , and 
attacked the capital of the O^ydraci and the Mallis , 
he seized a scaling-ladder , and was the first that . 
mounted the wall. His attendants, seeing his dan- 
ger , endeavoured to follow him 3 but the ladder 
}>reaking , he was left alone ; upon which » sword 
in hand , he boldly leaped from the wall into the 
city, which was crowded with enemies. He repulsed 
such as were nearest to him, and he even killed 
the governor of the place who advanced in the throng. 
Thus with his back to a tree that happened to be 
near , he received all the darts of the enemy in 
his shield , and kept even the boldest at a distance. 
At last an Indian discharging an arrow of three 
feet in length , it pierced his coat of mail and his 
right breast 3 and so great a quantity of blood is- 
sued from the wound, that he dropped bis a. ns 
and by as dead. The Indian came to •trip him, 
supposir^g him really what he 'appeared \ but Alex- 
ander that instant recovered his spirits , and plun- 
ged a dagger in his side. By tliis time a part of the 
king^s attendants had come to his succour , and form- 
ing themselves round his body , tiU the soldiers 
without fouHd means to break the gates , they thus- 
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SATed Lim , and put all the inhabitants without dis- 
tinction to the sword. 

. Having recovered of his wound, in a few days 
he continued his voyage down the river , subduing 
the country on each side as he passed along : and 
^i last having reached the shore > he was struck with 
flvrprise at the high tides of the Indian ocean ,- es- 
pecially as he had never beheld any thing of the 
%md hut the gentle floods of the Mediterranean , 
where there can hardly be said to be any tides at 
aH. H^re he put an end to his expedition ; and 
casting his eyes wibtfuUy on tlie broad expanse of 
iRraters before him , he is said to have wept at there 
Iieing no , more worlds left for him to conquer. He 
BOW , therefore, resolved to direct his march home- 
wards ; and having appointed Nearchus admiral of 
luift fleet , with orders to proceed along the Indian 
dKorc as far as the Persian gulph, he set out with 
liis army for Babylon. 

The /Irst part of this journey was attended with 
the greatest dilBculties , on account of the povei*ty 
ef (he country through which they passed > and 
the consequent, want of provisions -, but upon their 
arrival in the province of Gedrosia , the richest dis» 
trict in that part of the world , they found them- 
selves surrounded with all the necessaries , and con- 
venieocies , and even the luxuries of life , nor were 
ihey backward in enjoying them. The fact is , likt 
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true soldiers , they gave themselves up to ercry spe^ 
cies of intemperartce and excess. Alexander , still 
vrishing to imitate Bacchus, was drawn by eiglit hor- 
ses , on a scaiTold in the form of a square stage , wrheret 
he passed tlie days and nights in feasting; aad his 
men , at humble distance , did not fail to follow his 
example. Here he put Cleander to death , whom he 
had left behind him as the governor of some pro- 
Ttnces , and who had grossly abased his authority dur- 
ing his master's absence. As this man had the chief 
hand in cutting off the unhappy Parmenio, this act 
of rigorous justice gave great satisfaction. He like- 
wise inflicted the same punishment upon six hundred 
soldiers , whom Cleander had employed as the ins- 
Iruments of his extortion. 

In his way to Babylon , he stopped at Pasargada , 
in order to visit the tomb of Cyrus, upon which 
was this humble but significant inscription. — « O 
iu9n , whosoever thou art , or whcncesoever thou 
eomest , I am Cyrus , the founder of the Persian 
empire ; do not envy me this little quantity of earth 
which covers my body ». Here Orsines , a Persian 
prince, being accused (though falsely), of having 
robbed this tomb , was condemned to suffer a capital 
punishment. Here, too, Calanus, the Indian , having 
completed his eighty-third year without disease or 
sickness , and now feeling the approaches of old age , 
f^olvefl to put himself to a voluntary death, agreeable 
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to the strange superstition of the enthusiast of Tiis 
country. A funeral pile accordingly was erected for 
)um : this , after taking leave of his friends, he boldly 
Ascended , and laying himself down upon it , and 
covering his fiice , he continued immoveahly in that 
posture till he expired in the flames. ' 

From Pasargad^ Alexander proceeded to Susa , 
vrhere he married 8tatira , the eldest daughter of 
Darius ; and at the same time gaye her youngest sistec 
in wedlock to his favourite Hephaestion , and fours • 
core Persian ladies of rank to as many of his prin* 
cipa} officers. 

But while he was thus amusing himself in Persia , 
U commotion had like to have been excited in Greecor 
Harpalns , governor of Babylon , having amassed im- 
mense riches, and wishing to acquire an indepefr* 
dent authority, had gone over to Athens , and en- 
fdeavonred to engage the lea^ding men in his interest , 
»nd , among others , the illustrious Phocion , whom 
vre have already mentioned. But this man lent a d^f 
•ar to all his tempting offers , and showed himself 
to be as much proof against the seductipns of Har- 
palns, as he had formerly been against those of 
Philip and Alexander. When Philip pressed him to 
accept of a large sum, if not for himself, at least 
lor his family : « If my children » , said Phocion , 
m resemble, me , the little spot of ground , upon the 
produce of which I have hitherto lived, will be 
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sufficient to maintain {hem \ if they de not , I -vrould 
not wrtsh to leave them 'vmalth, .merely to* inflame 
their luxury and ambition ». And v^hen Alexao* 
der sent liim a hundred talents, Phocion asked 
those yvho brought it ; why their master presented 
him with so great a sum , and did not remit any 
to the rest of the Athenians ; « It is » , replied they , 
« became he looks upon you as the only just and 
virtuous man in the state ». « Then » , rejoined Pho* 
cion f « let him suffer* me stiU to enjoy that cha* 
racter, and be really what I am taken fors. Har- 
palus , disappointed in his hopes of success from, this 
garter , was obliged to abandon the enterprise. 

This commotion was scarcely suppressed, when 
another ensued , and seemingly of o more dangektHis 
nature. Alexander had published a declaration , hy 
which all the Macedonians , who , from dieir ag« 
«r infirmities , were incapable of beairing the fatigues 
of war , were ordered to return to Greece. This they 
considered , not only as the highest affront , but even 
as the greatest injustice. They , therefore , with se- 
ditions cries, unanimously demanded to be enti** 
rely dischai^ed from his servite ; murmuring against 
bim as a despiser of his bravest troops, and as a cruel 
king , who wanted their destruction and not their 
absence. Alexander , however , on this trying occa- 
sion , acted with that resolution which always mar^ 
k£d his charactelr. £ejng se^ed on his uibnnal of 
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justice , he rushed among the principal mutineers , 

seized thirteen , and ordered them to be immediately 

punished. The soldiers , amazed at his intrepidity , 

-Hfithheld their compUiints, and, -vtith down-cast 

cjcs, seemed- to beg for mercy. €< Vou desired a 

discharge » , said he , « go then , and publish to 

the ^orld , that you have left your prince to the 

mercy of strangers j from henceforth , the Persians 

shall ,be my guards », This menace rras actually 

executed , and filled the soldiers with such grief and 

consternation , that they never ceased soliciting his 

forgiveness , till at last he vras prevailed ujpon to 

restore them to his favour. 

Being now secure from insurrection , he gave him- 
self up to mirth and jollity ; he spent whole days 
and nights in immoderate drinking ; and in one of 
those Bacchanalian entertainments , Hephaestion lost 
his life. As thiswss the greatest of all Alexander's 
favourites , his death made a deep impression on 
his mind. He seemed absolutely incapable of receiv- 
ing consolation ; he even put to death the physi- 
cian who attended him ; and , on his arrival in Ba- 
bylon , he celebrated his funeral rites with the great-* 
est pomp and magnificence. 

As he drew near to that city , many sinister omena 
vere observed ; on which account the Chaldeans , 
who pretended to foresee future events , endeavour 
jred to dissuade him (r^ entering it. BvX the Greek 
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{>Uilosophers dis^AjeA the fuUliiy ofdiesepredictioiis, 
and advised hjiu to pursue th,e course wKich his 
^lory pointed oi^. Babylon , they told him , was a 
proper iheaV^, on which to display the greatness 
of his |>owe!r , ^s ambassadors were there expecting 
fiis arrival from aH the nations he had lately con^ 
icpiered. Accordingly , after making a most magni- 
ficent entiy , he gaye orders to the amhassadors with 
a grandeur and dignity suitable to his ro^al cha- 
f acter , ^et with aXl ^he affability and politeness of 
fi private courtier. 

As he intended to make Babylon the s^at of his 
empire , he began pi form schemes for-beautifymg 
and improving that c>ty. But^ amidst all his amuse- 
ments of this kind , fnd though he had now attaj-^ 
lied to the height of h^s ambition , be was far from 
J:>ein^ hapi^. The recent loss of H^pbaestfon , and 
the sad remembrance he still had of the murder of 
Glitus , and of the barbarities .exercised on Parmenio , 
and his son PUilotas > the recollection , I say^ of 
these shockiog evepts, festered in his mind ^ and 
threw a j^oom upon his spirits ; to dissipate which 
jt was necessary to have recourse to some powerful 
remedy. Theremedyhe employed was intemperance. 
In conseqi^enjce of this , he was often Invited to en- 
tertainmettts , at which he drank immoderately. On 
a particular occasion , having spent the whole night 
|n a <3|jebauch , he was presMd to engaie in a ^» v 
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tfonct, vKich he nohappily did , and drank to sucb 
Excess, ihaA he fell upon the floor, ui appearance 
Setid ; and in this lifeless condition yr^ carried , a 
M^T spectacle of dehan^hety ^ to his palace. The fever 
continued y with some ratervals,.in which- he gave 
the necessary orders for the sailing tiS the fleet, 
and the marchhig of his land forces , heing per- 
suaded! ht shonid recover. Biit at last finding him-- 
self past all hopes y and his Voiccr. beginning to fail» 
he gave his ring to Perdiceas ^ with or<krs to Con^ 
vey his ,hody to the temple of Ammon. He strAggled, 
however, vrith death for some tkne , and raising hink- 
iself upon his elbow , he' gave hn band to the soU 
diers who pressed in to kiss it. Being them asked 
io whom he would leave his empire , he aotwerCd, 
« To the most worthy ». Perdiceas inquiring at what 
time he should pay him divine honours , he replied / 
when yon are.happ^. With thfese w^rds he expired, 
]»eing then upwards of tlurt^-two yearii old , of which 
^e had reigned twelve with a glory and renown that 
no prince, either before or since y has ever been 
able to equal 

As to hh characier , h may be. summed up in A 
lew words. Pef^onal courage , military skill , uae 
hounded generosity , unexampled continence, con- 
didering his youth , his rank , aitd the poivcrful temp- 
tations to which he was exposed; ,such were his' 
fihki'aad moH distinguished virm^> >^Kl.thfM.iro«r 
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more ^MrteottriMrbaUtiGdd byhii int^mperamftf , bis 
cruelty, hi»' vanity , and , nhoie all, i>y bis iriH 
and insatta^llle ambition. His Ticiforie?, however, liad 
one good effect ; ihej 9ek>ved ti'^'show in hcrw higb 
a degree' the arts- of peace cah "prbniote those of 
war. In this picture we behold "i combination of 
petty states » by the aru of refinement , growing I 
more than a match for the r^st 'of th^ world united ^ I 
and leaving mankind an example 'of the' Superiority i 
of intellect over bfutal force. Alexander left one son I 
•behind him ; he w^s named' Hercules, and was born 
-«f Barsine , the daughter of Arubazus , and Tridoir 
•f Memnon. Both Roxatia and Stafira ' are said to 
liave been pregnant at the time of his death. 

CHAP. XV; 

TransacUom in Gregce ,fi>:Qm^.destrdaion.ofl7wies 
* to ilu 4eaih ^f-^atipaUr, ; 

tV t now return' io the affairs of Greece , with 
^hich Alexander's expedition is , in a great measure , 
unconnected ; and which , iodeed , hardly hears any 
other^ relation to them , than that it was carried 
on by Grecian forces. When the general convention 
of the states of Greece declared Alexander their ge- 
neralissimo against the Persians , the Lacedaemonians 
were the only people that refused to concur in this 
'^poittiittent. Yfiik a sagacity 9ni penetration , which 
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^af prince should succeed in his amhitious scheme 
of subduing the East , it would not be long before 
he put a period to the small reinains of Crecidd 
libert^r. Tliey , therefore > did erery thing in their 
power to counteract his views ; they even entered 
into an alliance , for this pur]M>se , with the Persian 
monarch ; and Agis , at that time their liing , a brave , 
active , and enterprising prince , son to Archida- 
inus , and grandson of the renowned Agesilaus , 
er.erted himself so strenuously upon this occasion , 
that he actually brought over a good number of 
the other states of Greece to join in the confede- 
racy against Maeedoh. By this means he was ena- 
I>led to raise an army of twenty thousand foot and 
two thousand h<Hrse, with which he attacked Me- 
galopolis t the only city in Peloponnesus that ha4 
flcknowle^ed Alexander for its sovereign. Antipa- 
ter, Alexander's viceroy ^ in Macedon/vras not long 
in meeting him , acnd that too with an army amount- 
ing to above double the number. Agis, how- 
ever , did not endeavour to avoid the contest \ a 
general action ensued ; and , though the Macedo^ 
Tiians gained the victory, yet it was with the losd 
«f three thousand five hundred of their iiest troops. 
The same number fell ou the other side* and, amon^ 
the rest, Agis, the Spartan king, one of the most 
illustrioiis chfiracters to be found in iinli^uity. - Hi* 
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tod wat as glorious as his Ufe had been TinQous. ifa¥« 
ing received several wounds in the course of the ac* 
tiou , his sokUers endeaTOured > i^hen the rout be-^ 
came general , to carry him off on their shoulders ; 
but Agis , seeing they vrere in danger orf b^ing tar • 
rounded , commanded them to set him down , and 
preserve themselves by flight for the future serviee 
of their counti^. They did so : he was accordingly 
left alone ^ an^ on his knees he fought and killed 
several of the Macedonians > whom he continued to 
engage till he was run through the body withi a dart;. 
The subsequent reigns of the Spartan kings werA 
productive of few events that are worthy of notice. 
Eudemidas , the son of Agis , succeeded him on the 
throne ; and happily > at leasi for the tranquility of 
bis country , his mind was as much turned to tho 
arts of peace , as his father's had been to those of 
war. While the wnole nation was burning with re^ 
sentment at the loss of Agis , and calling out for a 
renewal of hostilities against the Macedonians y in 
order to revenge it, Eudemidas alone restrained 
their military ardour ; and when a certain citizen 
asked him > whj^ he should recommend the ^on- 
tLhuance of peace , when all his subjects virere for 
War ? d Because » ^ replied the king> . « I wish to eoI^^ 
Vince them , that what they desire would be injurioud 
to them ». When another of liis subjects was magnify- 
ing, ia his freseace , the Yictories which their «»t 
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tisto^iiA^won from the Persians, and was from tlien* 
ce drawing at^ments for reGommeneing hostilities 
against Macedon, « You perhaps think » , said Eude^ 
liiidas j « t)iat it is the same thing to mak.6 war against 
a thousand sheep , as against fifty wolves ». Going ondf 
. da J hf chance into the school of Xenoerates, the philo^ 
sopher , and observing that he was verj old , he asked 
those who stood next to him> what was the old 
man's profession ? Upon heing answered he was a 
iN'ise iuan , who sought after virtue , « Alas » 1 said 
lie , « is he seeking it at these years 1 When then 
will he make use of it » ! And when ^ as we shall see 
afterwards , Alexander caused the return of all th0 
Crecik exiles , those of Thebes excepted , to be pro- 
tlaimfcd at the Olympic giimes , « 'Tis a hard case , 
O ye Thebans » > said Eudemidas ^ « but , .at th# 
6ame time , very honourable ; for it is evident , that , 
of all the Greeks , Alexander fears you only ». 

Antipaier having succeeded to his wish in crushing 
the insurrectioii at Peloponnesus , and having eut 
oiif Agis , who was the chief author of that insurree- 
iioa , rcisolted , if possible , io taktf out of the waf 
«lrery other perfeoti that was likely to dispute hi^ 
master's authority; and the first he pitched upoi^ 
with#this view was the celebrated I>emosthenes> 
^hom he contrived to bring under a suspicion o£ 
haning proved false to the interests of his country^ 
For though Harpaltts , 9A we ^ve already obscrved^^ 
ytL. It K 
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*<fuld not corrupt Phocion , he is said to Kaie heeti 
more successful with Demosthenes, who was now 
accused of having »4xepted a bribe of a golden cup 
and twenty talents. Certain it is , that when he waft 
to have given Iiis opinion with regard to the pro* 
priety of granting protection to a Macedonian cul- 
prit , he appeared with his throat bound round with 
sereral roUersi This was probablj owing to a real 
cold he had caught , though his enemies alledged it 
was only a pretended one ; and a wit observed on the 
occasion y « that the ofator had got a golden <{uinsey ». 
Be this as it will, he was tried for bribery in the 
court of Areopagus , and , being found guilty , was 
, condenmed in a fin^ of fifty talents : and as this uras 
a sum he was unable to pay , he was therefore obli' 
ged to go into banishment. But from tliis charge of 
bribery and corruption , Demosthenes is fully vin- 
dicated both by Plutarch and Pausanias , two of the 
most respectable authors of antiquity. 

Antxpater , having now rid himself of almost the 
only man in Greece that dared to question his mas^ 
ter's anthority , Alexander resolved to try bow far 
the minds of the people were prepared to skibmit 
to that yoke of slavery which he was determined to 
impose upon them. 1/Vith this view , he causdd to 
be proclaiod^d at the Olympic games , « That all 
the Grecian exiles (those only excepted who' had 
%twa guilty of atrocious cnBies)> should bo forth: 
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mvhh. restored to their respective cities j and that those 
cities ^hich should refuse to admit them , should 
I>e compelled to it by force of arms », This step« 
however , ^eems to have .been rather premature. 
Cowed as the minds of the people were by the re-r 
pea ted acts of oppression they had suffered , they 
were not yet disposed to comply with an order, which 
Mras a direct subversion not only of all free , but 
^f all regular government. They therefore begaa 
to make preparations for a bold and vigorous resists 
ymce ; and being headed by Leosthenes , the Athe-!* 
mian , who hjad already cpUected a good body of big 
countrymen , th<sy soon found theingelves sufficiently 
strong to set Antipater at defiance. 

Such was the situation of a^irs in Greece , whent 
the news of Alexander's death reached that country ; 
news which added greatly to the spirit and activity 
of the insurgents. It was at this time too , that De<r 
mosthenes was recalled from banishment , as his elo* 
^uence and patriotism would be of the greatest ser^^ 
vice in uniting the different states of Greece in a 
general confederacfy against the Macedonians. He was 
chiefly opposed on this occasion by Py theas , a crea-* 
ture of Alexander. « The Athenians » , said Pytheas, 
u may be likened unto ass's milk , which is a cer^v 
tain indication of sickness being in any house ioto 
which jt is brought ; for when they appear in any 
^^J , YfP Vf^^J ^^h pe^taint^ pronoiaice that city tQ 
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lie distempered ». « True » , answered Oemostiieiies / 
n but 9S ass*s tniik is a restorative of health , so ar^ 
Atheniap counsels of distempered states »* 

Antipajter , thoujgh greatly inferior to the confe* 
4er;ates in jsumber , had the courage to give theni 
battle ; but being defeated , he took refuge in J^-^- 
raaiA, a city of Thessaly , where he resolved to hol4 
eut till a reinforcement should arrive^ The Athenians 
were so elated with this success , that some ef them 
proposed declaring war in form against the' Mace* 
donians ; but from this they were dissuaded by Pho- 
cion , who well knew their inability to maintain such 
« contest. « When do you think » , said one of the 
principal citi?en$ to him , « will be the most pro- 
per time for going to war » ? ii "When the young 
men » , replied he , « ke^p within the bounds of re- 
(^larity ; when the rich are liberal in their dopa*> 
tions , and the orators cease to rob the state », 

It was not long before Antipf^ter received tbe sup<!- 
. ^1y of troops he expected ; and npw thinking hinv- 
self more than a match for the enemy , he set out 
sn quest of them , and coming up with them ia tho 
neighbourhood of Granon , a city of Thessaly , be 
there gave them a complete overthrow. Enraged a^ 
he w^s at the Atl^enians , more th^n at any of th^ 
ether states of Greece , on account of their having 
been the o!:iginal authors and chief conductors of 
i^ insarreption , )^e riefawd to grant them peacfi 
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upon any other temis than nheir delivering up De-> 
ihosthenes , and receiving into their city a Mace- 
dionian garrison. 

Demosthenes , well knowing that he had incurred 
the resentment of Antipater beyond the possibility 
of forgiveness , fled immediately to Calauria, a small 
island In the neigbourhood , and there took refuge 
in the temple of Neptune. He was followed thither 
by Archias , a player , whom Antipater sent after 
him in order to bring him back. Archias used every 
argument he could think of to persuade him to return ; 
telling him that Antipater would treat him huma-* 
nely. But Demosthenes , who knew better than A^ 
chias what were the dispositions of Ant^ater, said 3^ 
<tOh ! Archias , I was never mu(^ moved with you as a 
play^ , and now I am as little moved with you ad 
a negociator ». "When Archias began to press him 
hard , he begged leave to withdraw a little farther 
into the temple , \n order to writo a few lines to 
Kis family. When he had got to the place where 
he was to write, he put a poisoned quill into hiff 
xnouth , and chewed it , as he usually did other quilhi 
^hen he was very thoughtful. The poison begins 
niug to operate , he turned towards the tragedian , 
and said , « Now , sir , you may act the part of 
Creon ; in the tragedy , and cast out this body of 
mine unburied ». He desired to be supported to thci 
door of the temple , th^it he might not pollute it by 
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luB dsdtSi ; but as he passed by the altar be expired. 
. By the death of this great luan , and that of A^, 
Antipater established his authority in Athens , and 
In mos^ of the other states , upon a firm fouoda- 
tlon -J and , even so far gained upon tbe afiections of 
the people , by the mild use he made of his poin^er , 
that he received from them the honourable appel« 
lation of The father and projector of Greece. With 
the ftollans, howevier , he was ndt eijually successful. 
That people were so dissatisfied with the terms gran* 
ted them at the )ate paciOcatiQn, that they were 
determined either to obtain better ,■ or to risk e^ery 
thing in the field. With this view thej raised 
fa large army, with which they invaded the terri- 
tories oi Macedon ; but though they gained at first 
^ome petty advantages (especially during Antipa- 
ter's absence in Asia , whither he had been obliged 
to go iu order to counteract the designs of Perdic- 
fcas y who was planning an insurrection in that part 
lof the world ) , yet were they .finally defjeated , and 
^compelled to submit to tjieir former masters, 
; Even the Athenians , though less displeased than 
^ny of the other states of Greece with the conduct 
0i Antipater , yet fejt their pride at their city's being 
jdefended by a Macedonian garrison ; and they , 
therefore , wished to free themselves from this badge 
ff slavery. They first entreated Phocion to use hk 
^Qo4 )^%e» y^^h Anti|>i^ter for thiy purpose i but 
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tKat patriot declined tBe commission , weH knowing 
that his countrymen were now become too effemi- 
nate to be left entirely to their own protection. They 
therefore deputed the orator Demades to wait upon 
Antipater, and solicit the recall of the garrison. 
This is the same Demades we have already men- 
tioned as the enemy of Demosthenes : he was a man 
of some abilities , but of more yanity , and of a most 
venal disposition. Antipater used to say , « that he 
had two friends at Athens ; Phocion , who would 
never accept of any reward for his services ; and De- 
mades, who never thought he had received enough*. 
"Whether Antipater had discontinued his largesses 
to Demades , or whether Demades expected to be 
more lilierally rewarded by Perdiccas , we cannot 
say ; but he had entered into a correspondence with 
that commander, and had recommended to him to 
come over and assume the government of Macedon 
and Greece. A letter of his to Perdiccas was found , 
in which were these words : « Gome , and be the 
support of Macedon and Greece , which , at pre* 
sent , lean on an old rotten staff » , meaning Anti* 
pater. This discovery was made at the very time 
that he and his son vrere endeavouring to obtain the 
recall of the garrison. Antipater immediately caused 
the son of Demades to be slain in his father's pre- 
sence ; and the moment be had expired), the father 
himself underwent the same fate. 
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Antipater did not long sm^We this incident. He 
luid now attained to a great age ; and the anxiety 
«f his mind , co-operating with an enfeebled and de-^ 
dining habit of body , at last produced a \iolent 
disease , that soon left hinoi but little room to hope 
for a recovery. His end was not unworthy of the 
liigh character he had maintained through life. Pre~ 
ferring , as he had always done » the interest of the 
nation at large , to that of his own family , he con- 
tented himself with appointing his sou, Cassander, 
to be merely a chiliarch , or commander of a thou- 
sand men , while he left the government of Mace- 
don and Greece to Polyperchon , the eldest of Alex- 
ander's captains at that time in Europe. This noble 
and disinterested act raised him still higher , if pos- 
sible , in the opinion of his countrymen , and made 
them consider his death, which happened soon after » 
not only as a national, but almost as an irrepa- 
rable loss. 

CHAP. XTI. 

Transactions in Asia from the death of Alexander 
to the death of AnUgonus, 

The eipression whfch Alexander made use of on 

his death-bed , of leaving his empire « To the most 

"•^y , « would probably have produced a war 

» his principal officers , each of whom thought 

' the most deserving , had it not been , that. 
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fiappily for the country , the ambition of every ono 
of- them was restrained by the no less ardent am- 
bitioo of the rest. All of them , therefore, being thu? 
obliged to relinquish for themselves every preten- 
sion to the crown , they placed it , and that too 
'witU general consent , on the head of Alexander's 
only brother , who was named Aridaeus , or more 
counuonly P)iili|> Aridaeus. This was a prince of verjr 
weak intellects ; indeed , he js said to have been abso- 
)utelj insan« : and to this circi^mstance , probably , 
more than to his being the son of Philip , did ha 
jiwe his ready admission to the throne. 

As to Hercules , the son of Alexander by Barsine / 
bis right was easily set aside, as his mojther was 
not of royal extraction. A share, how oyer , ofthisi 
supreme power was reserved for the child wjth whick 
Boxana was then big , should it prove a boy ; andi 
as it actually did so , and was named by its mothep 
Alexander , the empire faenceforti^ may be said t» 
liave had two king^r instead of one. Indeed , in a 
little time , it might probably have had a third ^ 
as Statiriai , Alexander's other <}ueen , was thep preg- 
nant ; l>ut Roxaxia y a cruel and ambitious woman^ 
look care to obviate this inconvenience h-^ secretly 
making away with Statira , as she «oon after did with 
bcr sister Parysatis , the widow of Hephaestion. 

Perdiccas , to whoni on his death-bed Alexander 
Ksd be^Q«»thed his ro^al signet , aa4 wK# ^as sup- 
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posed to lie his greatest favourite , after tlie dieatli 
lof Hephaestjion , w^is tjie cUef author of these , and of 
every Qther public measure. For, though ia the 
outward distribution of power, ha contented him- 
self with the humble stalfon of captain of the hous«- 
bold troofw , yet was he possessed pf nione real in- 
fluence than any other luan at court , or even than 
any of those who were appointed governors of the 
^(Terent provinces. As to these last , they were dis- 
posed of in the following manner : to Antipaler 
and Craiterus was assigned the government of 
Macedoo and of all (>re(ece. Lyaimachu^ was set ovep 
the Ghersoqese and Thrace. Eumenes had Paphla 
goma and Cappadocia. Pto|emy had Egypt; an4 
Anugonus, Phi^gia the greater , Xycia and Pam-r 
phth'a. 

Though none of Alexander's captains had Been 
able to raise themselves to sovereign sway, yet -we ra 
they, mos^ofthem, by far too powerful to continue 
long as peaceable subjects. In a little time , accor-r 
dingly, a civil war broke out, and it then appeared 
that there were no less than three parties in the empire* 
One of these was headed by Perdiccas, and supported 
by Eumenes ; another was headed by Ptolemy , and 
supported by Antipater an^ Craterus ; and the third , 
which ultimately proyed the most formidable of all, 
wras raised and mainioined by Antigonus alone. The 
events produced by t^e yiplent coat^^Upoft pf thftsu 
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confined -wiU not allow us to relate at any length : 
nor, indeed, wfere we to do so / would the delatl, 
nfter all , be -very interesting. Let it , theirefore , 
suffice j t€» lay before the reader the mo«» mate- 
rial circumstances. 

Perdiccas marched into Egypt wilh a large army ^ 
in order td c^ush the insurrection of Ptole/ny , but 
was there slain by his own soldiers. Antipater like^ 
wise assembled an army ; and > having divided iiinta 
two bodies , he put one of them under the com^ 
mand of Craterus , who' had orders to watch &^ 
motions of Etimenes , whilst himself, with the other,' 
went over to Cilicia, for the purpose of giving assist- 
ance to Ptolemy , in case there should be need. la 
his absence , Eum^nes . seizing a favourable oppor- 
tunity , attacked Craterus , who was not only de- 
feated , but lost his life in th6 action. For this loss , 
howeter, Antipater found some consolation in being 
unanimously chosen protector of the^ kings , in thd 
room of PerdicCas^ This last appointment made it 
necessary for him to revisit Macedon , and he , there^ 
fore , left the prosecution of the trar against Eu- 
menea to. Antigonus, and to hir son Cassander, 
whom he privately instructed to keep "a watchful 
eye on the proceedings of the former , as he weir 
Knew his bold and euterprising character. 
Antigoiiiw , thpvgh 4A «l€eUeBt soldier , had H^ 
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cope vriOi a man , ivho was but little , if at all , h^ 
inferiour. A battle ensued between him and £a-^, 
menes j and though the latter ^a$ worsted , chiefly 
through the treachery of his officers , yet had he the 
address to retire with a handful of men to the castle 
of Nora , "Where , without any other provisions than 
corn , salt , and water ^ he defended himself for a 
^hole year ,_ and at last obliged the enemy CO givo 
over the siege. 

Antipater died soon after his return Uf Macedon , 
and , as we have already observed , he appointed 
Polyperchon for his successor. This was a weak and 
vain-glorious man -, and he now gave a signal proof 
of his imprudence , in recalling Olympias to Ma-^ 
cedon , from which the policy of Antipater had always 
"kept her at a distance. On the present occasion , 
liowcver , she did not give way to those cruel and 
vindictive dispositions , which had formerly marked 
lier character , and which afterwards I'endered her 
equally infamous and miserable ; on the contrary^ 
she discovered the greatest political sagacity and 
discernment. By her advice Eiimenes was appointed 
to the chief command in the east^ and was or.^ 
d£red to make head against Antigonus , who was 
every day rising into a dangerous degree of powers 
Eumenes executed thiscomAiission with greatability, 
and even with considerable success. Being much !»• 
/eriour to AAUgbnus in numi^er of soidkrs , h« 
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iif^ oVei* to his own pirty 66me of th^ iSi6ii powerful 
'^officers in th^t general's interest , and eten tlie whokr 
bod^ of the Arg^raspidds , a set of hardj Slacedo- 
nian veteraifs , who demed their name from the 
aiU^r shields which the/ wore , and -vHth -#hich the/ 
had been presented hy Alexander the Great , on 
account of their extraordinary f alour. By these and 
tarious other means, h^ contrived to thwart aH 
th^ designs of AAtigoiiui for the space of three years , 
till at last the other , seizing a favourable oppor-^ 
iunity , fell suddenly up^on him in his winter-quar- 
ters , and not only discomfited his forces , but took' 
himself prisoner , and instantly put him to death. 

Being now ft'eed from such a formidable enemy « 
Antigonus began to execute thos6 ambitious pro*- 
}ects , which he had long been meditatmg in pri*- 
VAte y but had n^ver dared hitherto openly to avow. 
He first advanced to Babylon , of which he made 
himself master ; SeleueuS^, the governor, having fled 
into Egypt , and thrown himself upon the protectioik 
of Ptolemy. He next invaded the provinces of C<sto** 
syria and Phoenicia , which he compelled to submit : 
and having builit a fleet of five hundred sail in lestf 
than a twelvemonih, he atUchcd and reduced the 
4jiiy of Tyre. ' ' 

In the meantime, « league was formed between 
iHolemy , Lysimachus , Sdeactis , and Cassander', 
for checking the ^ogress •f A&tigonitt't «rm«» ?U^ 
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lemy a^Tanced with a Urge. army to Gazjt^ whertf 
lie attacked and defeated Demetrius « the son of Ami- 
gonus , who had beeu left to command in his father's 
absence. But Demetrius soon recovered the honour 
he had lost, by attacking » in his turn, one of Pto- 
lemy's generals , and giving him a complete over- 
throw. Ptolemy , however , was enabled , by his vic- 
tory at Gaz«i , to furnish, Seleucus with a small body 
of forces , with whicli be returned to Babylon , and 
resumed the government of that city, which he 
continued to enjoy till his death. 

Though not only Antigonus , but even Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus, and Cassander , had for some time acted 
fts independent princes, still they affected to ac- 
Imowledge a kind of submission to Alexander , the 
yoimg king of Macedon. But this was a mere pre- 
teflre to blind the eyes of the people ; and that pre- 
leii'ce being now no longer thought necessary , they 
all of them threw off the mask, and openly assumed 
n title to that sovereign power , of which they were 
areally possessed. Antigonus and his son were pro- 
Iclaimed kings of Syria ; Ptolemy was declared king 
©f Egypt ; Cassander , king qf Macedon j and Lysi- 
Suachus and Seleucus took the same badge of ro- 
yalty in the provinces they governed. 

It is not to be supposed « that such restless and 
ambitious spirit would long live in harmony and 
^Qttcord amQDg ^coiselves. The Syrian kiogs in- 
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Vaded Egypt , of which they hoped to make a con- 
quest ; but in this they were disappointed. They 
next turned their arms against Rhode* ; but though 
Demetrius , -who , on account of his -wonderful suc- 
cess in storming cities , was called Poliorcetes , em- 
ployed against it the utmost efforts of hid military 
skill, yet was he obliged to abandon the enterprize. 
For this , indeed , he was furnished with a plausi- 
ble pretext , iii consequence of an embassy from the 
Allienians , entreating him to come and free them 
fi-om the oppression of Cassander, who was now- 
Besieging their city. Demetrius readily corapliecl 
■mth their request , and not only compelled Cas- 
sander to give over the siege of Athens , but even 
to retreat with precipitation into Macedon. 

By this time the power of the Syrian kings waj 
become so formidable , as to threaten the fndepen- 
dence of all the neighbouring states, and a gene- 
ral combination was , therefore , formed against them. 
It consisted chiefly of the Macedonians, Thracfans, 
and Egyptians, who assembled a large body of forces 
amounting, in the whole, to about seventy-jfbnr thou«> 
sand men. The kings of Syria were not long in 
meeting them with a still superior army , and a battlo 
ensued in the neighbourhood of Ipsus , a small town: 
Sn Phrygia. Both sides behaved with uncommon gaU 
lantry ; but , after a fierce and obstinate struggle , 
the Syrians weiT completely defeated /and t}ieir king 
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Antigonu^ left dead upoD the spot. DeiiictrittS etea- 

ped 'with about niae thousand men^ 

CHAP. XVIL 

devolutions in Maeedon and Greece , from the death 
of y^ntipater , to the final overthrow of thefamilf 
of Philip, 

Vj A 8 s A XTD E &, as we have already obsenred , had usur- 
ped the throne of Macedon. The steps by -which he 
attained to that high dignity , it may not be im- 
proper here a little more particularly to relate. - Alar- 
jned , as he justly was , at the conduct of Poly- 
perchon , in recalling Olympias to court , and in- 
trusting her, not only with the care of the young 
Idn^ , but even with the direction of the public coun- 
cils , he began , in concert with his friends , to adopt 
such measures , as appeaced to b^ the most proper 
for securing themselv^^s against the effects of that 
troman's resentment ; for h^ well knew that she 
bore an implacable hatred to the memory of his 
father, and to all that were either descended from 
or had been connected with him. 

One of the first steps , which Polyperchon took 
hy heradtice, was to issue an edict, abolishing, 
throughout all the statp of Greece , the aristocratio 
form of goTcmment which Antipater had revived, 
and restoring th« demvcratic mode , which had exi»; 
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ted a little before it. His ostensible reason for etas 
bracing this measure , was the beslo-vring upon the 
people a greater degree of liberty than they 'then 
enjoyed ; but^>ius real motiye was the displacing 
those governors whom Antipaler had appointed , and 
thereby weakening the intellect of Cassander. The 
more intelligent part of the citizens easily saw through 
the deceit ; but the people in general were caught 
by it, and clamoured loudly against all those who 
dared to oppose the execution of the edict , and , 
among others , against the virtuous Phocion , who 
fcU a sacrifice to their prejudices on this occasion. 
Being brought to a trial for this pretended crime , 
he asked whether he was to be proceeded against , 
according to the regular forms of law ; and being 
told that be was, he replied, « How is that pos- 
sible, if no hearing is to be allowed me » ? Perceiv- 
ing , from the violence of the popular resentment , 
that no opportunity of defence woold be granted 
him , he exclaimed, « As for myself,.! confess the 
crime of which I am accused , and submit chear- 
^ully to the sentence of the law ; but consider , O 
-ye Athenians , what it is tliat these men have done , 
that they should thus be involved in the same cala- 
mity with me ». The people called out vehemently. 
«t They are your accomplices , and we need no far-* 
tber proof of their guilt ». A decree was then drawn 
pj^ pnd read , by which Phocion and several othei0» 
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-were coademned to death. As they Tvere leading 
this great man to tl^e place of executioo , a friend 
a&ked him if he had any commaads to leave for 
liisson: « Only this », replied he, very coolly, that 
^ he forget how ill the Athenians treated his father*. 

The revenge of his enemies was not satiated even 
'with his death. They passed a decree , by which 
his body was banished the Atlieuian territories, and 
a penalty was denounced against any person who 
«hould furnish fire for his funeral pile. One Cono- 
pion conveyed the corpse a little beyond Elleusiaa, 
^here he borrowed fire of a Megarian woman , and 
burned it. A Megarian matron , who attended on 
that occasion , raised an humble monument on the 
spot, in memory of the unfortunate orator; and 
having* carried home his ashes , which she had pre- 
viously collected with great care , she buried them 
under her hearth ; putting up , at the saaie time , 
this prayer to her houshold gods : « To you, 
ye deities , who protect this place , do I commit 
the precious remains of the most excellent Pho- 
cion : protect them , I beseech you , from every in- 
sult , and deliver them one day to be deposited in 
the sepulchre of his ancestors, when the Athenians 
jshall have become wiser ». 

A short time only had intervened , when the 
prayer .of the pious matron was fulfilled. The Athc- 
mans, m ia former iustances of a similar kiad« 
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liegan to abate of their fury, and to have their 
eyes opened to the truth. They recollected the many • 
services >?hich the state had derived from thesu- 
periour vrisdom of Phocion's counsels : and on that' 
recollection , they could not but wonder at the 
part they had acted. They decreed , for the victim 
of their rage , a statue of brasi ; they ordered his 
ashes to be brought back to Athens at the public 
eipence ; and passed an act , by which all his ac- 
cusers wer^ to be put to death. Agnonides, who 
had a capital hand ' in carrying «n the prosecution 
against Phocion , was seized and eiecuted. Epi- 
curus and Demophilus fled ; But Phocion's son 
overtook thiem, and revenged the death of his 
fether. y 

Polyperchon having thus freed himself from so 
powerful an opponent as Phocion , proceeded to 
execute his decree wi(h unrelenting severity; and 
whoever dared to thwart his will in this particular ,- 
^as instantly condemned to death. Olympias too , 
mow thinking she might gratify her revenge without 
«ontroul , and without the fear of future retribu' 
tion , began to wreak her resentment upon all thoso' 
who were either the objects of her jealousy or ha- 
ired. King Aridaeus , the son of Philip by a con- 
cabioe , naturally fell under this predicament. She 
Kad already deprived him of his tmderstanding by 
jpeans of a potion she had given him ^ and eh^ 
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DDw had the cruelty to deprive him of h(s life/ 
and even to inflict the same punishmept on his queen 
Eurydic'e , who wzs Ukevrise his niece , and grands, 
daughter to Philip. She had, indeed, ^ome shadow 
of reason for proceeding to such extremities against 
them. They had not only disapproved of her returq. 
to Macedon , but even raised an army to prevent 
it 'y but being deserted by their troops , they were 
both taken prisoners , and pnt in confioement. Ari- 
daeus was soon after murdered in. prison by a party 
of Thracians , whom Olympias sent thither for that 
purpose; in a Uttle time ske dispatched ai mf^nger 
to the 4{ueen, with a poniard, a vope, and a cup 
of poison , desiring her to cljuse which she pleased. 
This message Euijdi^ received with tl^e greatest 
composure ; and after praying the gods , « that 
Olympias herself might be rew^ded with tt^eUks 
prinents » , she took the rope , and strangled her* 
aelf. Gynane , her mot]»er , had some time beforo 
been cut off b^ tbe ans ot thfs svwi vindictive 
yrpp[ian. 

Olympias's thirst of bloqd seems not ti) have been 
/^pienched by thjs numerous murders -she had com* 
pnitted. She now caused Kicanor , ihe brother of 
Cassj^nder, to be put to deat}i. The body ofloUs^ 
smother brother of Gassander's, which had long 
rested in the tomb, she ordjcred to be brought 
fyvik * IBind exposed on ^e highway ; 9^n^ a^ hvuia 
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dred Macedonians of noble birth \rere seized and 
executed , on suspicion of having been in the in- 
terest of Cassander.' She had , indeed , great reason 
to hate , or at least to dread that illustrious com- 
mander ; but had she been as cunning as she \Tas 
cruel, she would lia?e endeavoured to soften ra- 
ther than inflame his resentment. 

Cassander , sensible of his utter inability to make 
head against her and Poiyperchon by any force he 
could raise in Europe, had applied for assistance 
to Antigonus in Asia ; and , having received a small 
supply of men from that quarter, he returned with 
them to Athens , where he was gladly received by 
IVicanor, the governor, who had opposed the exe< 
cution of Polyperclion's decree with great zeal and 
Activity. Their forces , being thus Joined , gained 
several advantages over those of Poiyperchon and 
Olympias : they defeated their fleet near Byzantium , 
and they rendered all their, enteprrizes by land 
perfectly ineffectual. 

Cassander , however , with all his good qualities , 
seems to have been as much transported willi the 
lust of power , as any of the other great men of 
the age ; and to this he was always ready to sacri- 
fice every tie of justice , of honour , and of grati- 
tude. Hearing that Nicanor was beginning to form 
a separate interest of his own , and aimed at no 
less than the sovereignty of AtUca, he contrived 

La 
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to drairc hni| , under pretence of an interview, int» 
an empty house , where he had him murdered by 
souie assassins he had prepared for the purpose. 

For this bapharous act , indeed , he made the best 
angiends in his power , by appointing , for his suc^ 
cessor y a man of a most excellent character. This 
was no other than Demetrius Phalereus , the cele- 
brated disciple of Theophrastus. Demetrius was at 
once a philosopher , an orator , and a ^laIl of vir- 
tue. Cicero makes mention of his oratory in a very 
favourable manner; but then he says, he was the 
first of all the Greeks , who changed the bold ^ 
nervous , and resistless eloquence of the earlier 
orators, into the mild and pathetic species of elo- 
<{uence ; which he thinks is as much inferionr , in 
point of merit, to the former, « as the power of 
the gently-gliding stream is inferior to that of the 
rough thundering torrent ». Demetrius, however, 
executed his important trust with so much justice 
and equity , and with such an invariable attention 
to the happiness of the people he governed , that 
the Athenians erected no less than three hundred 
statues to his honour , and many of these were 
equestrian. 

Matters were mow tending Yast towards a crisis 
between Cassander on the one hand , and Polyper- 
chon and Olympias on the other. Cassandcr, having 
^vided his arjny into two bodies , gave the com- 
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knand of the one to Callas , -with, orders to march 
against Polyperchon, whose troops had been se- 
parated from those of Olympias. With the other 
he himself set out in pursuit of that woman ^ -who , 
after trying various arts to stir up' the Macedonians 
in her favour, was at last' obliged to take refuge in: 
the city of Pydna, which was strongly fortified. 
There she was immediately besieged by Cassander, 
who reduced her at length to such difficulties for 
want of provisions , that she was forced to surren- 
der both herself and her army. In taking this mor* 
lifying step, however, she had the precaution to 
stipulate, for her life 3 but the kindred of those 
whom she had q^urdered insisting on her death , 
Cassander pretended that the stipulation related 
only to military cxecijition , and he , therefore , gavs 
her up to the civil laws of her country. The frienda 
of those whom she had slain , assembled , and ac- 
cused her before the people, by whom she was 
condemned without being heard. On this occasion 
Ca.ssander oflered.her a sliip to convey her to Athens, 
but slie rejected llic offer. She insisted upon being 
heard before the Macedonians - and said , she was 
not afraid to answer for all she had done. Cassander 
was unwilling to a])i(3e the issue of such a trial as 
she demanded : he, therefore, sent a band of two 
hundred soldiers to put her to death. When the 
M>ldiers entered the prison , they were struck wilh 
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tme at her majestic appearance^ , and refused to exft* 
cute their orders ; but the relations of those who 
had fallen by her resentment rushed forward , and 
eat her throat. She is said to have beha?ed with 
much fortitude on that trying occasion. Caasander 
0u(fered her body to lie, for some time > unburied; 
to revenge, perhaps , the insult which she hadof-p 
fered to the remaifs of his brother lolas. Roxana 
pnid her son ( as w6 have already observed ) were 
BOOn after murdered; and the same was the fate of Her* 
cides, Alexander's other son, whom he had by Barsine, 
Not more than twenty-eight years had elapsed 
since the death of that conqueror, and not a single 
|[»ranch of his house remained to enjoy a portion of 
the empire , which he and his father had acquired 
' mt the price of the greatest po^cy , d^gers, and 
l^lood^hed. Such , to the royal family of Macedon , 
were the effects of that ambition, which had lighted 
itp the flames of war in Europe , Asia , and Africa. 

CHAP, XVIII. 

]^evolMtions in Macedon and Greece , from the over-* 
fhrow of the family of Philip , to (he confer 
deracy formed hjr the Macedonians and u^ch^ans 
against the JEiollanSt 

J.HouGn Cassander had now established himself 
Pn \\p tl^roiie of Macedo4, ))e did not enjoy al| 
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tliat trantjpiUity which he thought he had rea- 
son to expect. He found that Poljrperchon and hia 
son Alexander were forming a party against him 
in Greece ; and , therefore , in order to counteract 
their designs , he marched into Bceotia, where he 
not only defeated all their machinations , but like* 
wise rebuilt the city of Thebes , about twenty years 
after it had been destroyed by Alexander the Great. 
This transaction he did not long survive. He died 
in a Uttle time after , leaving behind him two sons » 
Antipater and Alexander, who, as usually happens 
in such cases, soon began to quarrel about their 
respective right to the throne ; and the latter call* 
Sng in the aid of Demetrius Poliorcetes, this last 
contrived to make away wiih the man he preten- 
ded to assist , and himself got possession of the 
sovereign power. Of this , however , he was soon 
deprived by the joint effort of Lysimachus, and 
Pyrrhus, Uogof Epire; the former of whom, partly 
J)y open force , a»d partly by secret artifices , found 
IDieans to make hioiself sole king of Macedon. But 
neither did he enjoy his newly acquired power for 
any length of tjme , his army being routed , and 
himself slain , in a great battle , which he fought 
with Sclcucus , king of Bab)' Ion. Seleucus, ,upoi| 
thjs victory , resigned his Asiatic dominions to liis 
^n Antioclius , and came over to IMaccdon , in the 
(p^4 bop of |>as^4ng tb^ r«m^der pf bi» days ixK 
\ 
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the quiet enjoyment of his native country. But lie 
yras treacherously murdered, about seven nionths 
after, by Ptolemy Ceraunus (i), the brother of 
Cassander ; yrho , to add to hb guilt , prevailed 
upon the widow of Lysimachus to marry him j but 
be hacb no sooner got her and 'her children into 
bis power , than he put the young prince to death , 
and banished the mother into Simotbrace. 

Crimes so atrocious did not long go unpunished. 
His kingdom ( for be had now seized on the throne 
of Macedon ) wks soon over - run by a bodj of 
Gauls, who suddenly attacked and defeated bis 
forces , and, having cut off the bead of the king 
himself , they fixed it to the end of a long pole , 
and thus carried it in triumph through their ranks. 

The progress , however , of these barbarians , -was 
at last put a stop to by the united stales of Greece. 
They several times attempted to force the straits 
of Thermopylae, but were always repulsed with 
considerable loss. At length they found a passage 
into the interior parts of Greece, by the way of 
mount OEta , and directed their march towards the 
temple of Delphi , which they intended to plunder. 
But the iuhabitants of thU sacred city , inspired 
by religious enthusiasm , made a desperate sally 
upon the barbarians , who , struck with a panic , 

(O The Thunderer. 
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jBed ^th precipitation. The pursuit tras continued 
for a whole day and night ; and a violent storm and 
piercing cold co-operating irilh the fury of the vic- 
loriom Greeks^ most of the enemy perished either 
Ifj the sword or the severity of the weather. Bren-' 
BOS , their leader , unable to bear the smart of the 
^rwmdske had received, and distracted at the same 
time with religious horror , put an end to his own 
life. The few that sunived, having assembled to- 
gether, endeavoured to effect a retreat from so 
lalal a country.-- But the diCferent nations rose upoa 
tliesD as they passed, and of all those multitudes^ 
irliich had poured out of Macedon into Greece, 
Bot one returned to his native land. Justin says they 
were all cnt off ; though other historians alledge , 
that a remnant of them made their escape into 
Thrace and A^a. 

The Delphians did not depend entirely on their 
conrage in repelling the barbarians ; they emplo- 
yed two very ingenious and successful stratagems 
against them. They procured an order from the 
Oracle , commanding the inhabitants of the adja • 
cent villages to abandon their dwellings , and to leave 
them well stored with wines and all kinda of pro- 
Ti»ions. Tlie consequence was, that the Gauls, who, 
like all other barbarians, were naturally vora- 
ciou» , and had their appetites sharpened by along 
nantof msienance, fell ravenously tipon these daift^ 
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lies, and thus through intemperance lo»t mucli of 
that vigour , nvhicb had hitherto been the princi- 
pal cause of the success of their arms. The other 
stratagem iras this ; mount Parnassus , -which stood 
close by the city of Delphos , was furnished with 
many. caves and hollow windings. In. these num- 
bers oX people were stationed , with instructions , 
on proper occasions , to set up loud shouts , and 
to make the most frightful yelUngs and screams. 
These issuing forth without any visible cause , filled 
the barbarians with terror , as if they proceeded from 
something more than human ; and , therefore , be- 
lieving they were waring with superiour beings , not 
witb men , they betook themselves to a precipitate 
retreat , even almost before they were attacked. This 
body of Gauls formed only apart of that immense 
shoal y which to the number, it is said, of no less than 
three hundred thousand , poured out of their ovm 
country in quest of new settlements ; and , though, 
they were defeated and cut off in Greece , yet they 
had the courage to take and to plunder Rome. 

The Macedonian throne , after the death of Pto-» 
Jemy Geraunus , was liUed by Antigouus , the son 
of Demetrius Poiiorcetes \ he was dqpo.sed and suc- 
ceeded by Pyrrhus , king of Epire : but , upon the 
death of this last prince , Antigouus once more 
assumed the sovereign sway. jVothing remarkably 
fc«ppeiied during ike reign of either of these kings , 
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«'x«ept tliat Pyrrlius , the most ^rarlike prince of hiv 

lime , and , in the opinion of Hannibal , the gi^at* 

est general fhat ever lived , made an attempt upoii 

the liberty of Sparta ; and advancing to ^he gatey 

of the city with a powerful army , the inhabitants 

vere struck with so much tcrrour , that lliey pro- 

loosed sending off their women to a place of sa^ 

fety. But Archtdamia, who was delegated by the Spar«- 

^an ladies , entered the senate^honse with a sword 

in her hand , and delivered their sentiments and hef 

Awn in these words : « Think not^ O men of Sparta ! 

^o meanly of jour country -women , as to imagine 

f hat we 'wiU survive t)ie T\an of the state. Delibe-!* 

irate not then whither we are to fly , but what wo 

^re to do ». In consequence of this , the whole body 

pf citizens exprtfsd themselves with such uqdaunte4 

courage , that they repulsed Pyrrhus in all his at<« 

tempts to destroy the city. They even pursued him 

^ his retreat , and slew Ptolemy his son , who wa« 

bringing up the rear of his army. Pyrrhus himself 

90on after perished in a like attei^pt upon Argos, 

Antfgonus, upon his re-aspending the ^rone, 

(defeated a body of Gauls , who had made a fresH 

>rruption into IVIacedon , and , encouraged by tbw 

success, he began to entertain thoughts of making 

bimself absolute master of Greece. He even pro-- 

ceeded so far as to compel the Athenians to receiYe 

9 Ma£(edonian garrison ^ f^Dd he would probably ba^o 
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imposed tlie same badge of slavery on tlie otlier 
states of Greece , had not death put an end to all 
his ambitious projects. He "was succeeded by his sou 
Demetrius , and this last by his kinsman Antigonus , 
neither of whose reigns were distinguished by any 
remarkable events. 

Aji>out this time the republic of Achaia began to 
make a capital figure , and bade fair for restoring 
that spirit of liberty in Greece , which had in a great 
measure been extinguished , partly by the dissen-> 
sions of the different states among themselves , but 
chiefly by the encroachments of the Macedonian mo— 
narchs. This republic consisted originally of twelve 
towns , that were associated together for their mutual 
defence. They had the same friendships and the same 
enmities j the same coins , weights , and measures - 
the same laws, and the same magistrates. These magis- 
trates were lected annually by a majority of voices 
throughout the whole community. Twice in the year , 
or oftener if necessary , a general assembly , consistin^^ 
of deputies from tlie different cities , was held for 
the great purposes of legislation and government. 
The magistrates , who were invested with the supreme 
executive power, were styled generals of the state 
of Achaia. They commanded the military force of 
the republic, and possessed the right of presiding 
m the national assembly. Their number was orig^ 
luklly two 3 but from the incouTeniencies attendant oi^ 
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m dif idecl government , it was at last reduced lo one. 
▲ coandi of ten , called Demiurgi , assisted the ge- 
neral witk their advice , and examined all matters 
intended to be brought before the national assem- 
bl^ and proposed or rejected them at pleasure* 
Tto power of the Demiurgi , in this last respect , 
yras exactly the same as that of the lords of articles 
in the ancient government of Scotland, fiesides these 
snperiour magistrates , every town had also its muni- 
cipal magistracy , consisting also , as is generally sup- 
posed , like the national constitutioi^, of a popular 
assembly , a council , and a presiding magistrate. 
With respect to the laws of the Achaeans , the most 
material object in the history of any people , out 
knowledge is extremely imperfect ; such of them p 
however , as have come down to us , are proofs of 
^eir political wisdom. 

It was enacted , that whatever individual or tov^ 
belonging to the Achean confederacy , should accept 
of any gratification whatsoever , in their public or 
private capacity , from prince or people , should be 
cut off from the commonwealth of Acbaia: that no 
Biembdr of the Achaean league should send any em- 
bassy, or contract any alUance or friendship with 
any prince or people , without tJie privity and ap- 
probation of the whole Achaean confederacy. The 
Doanimous consent of the whole confederacy was 
iiecessdr^ for the admisi^on into it of any prince j,. 
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^ «tale , or city. A convention of the national aasem- 
Jl>ly ^as not to be granted at the request of any £o^ 
reign prince , unless the matters to be oflered to 
jlheir consideralion nvere first delivered in writing 
to the general of Achaia , and the council of ytaa , 
4ind pronounced by them to be ofs ufilcient impor- 
tance. The deliberations of every assembly were to 
he wholly confined to the matters on account of 
•which they had been convened. In aU debates , those 
who spoke were to deliver a short sketch ofthear- 
jgnments they employed , in order to their being 
jconiiidered the ensuing day ; and within three days 
.^t the farthest , was the business before them to he 
lindly determined* 

The general tendency of the Achee^n league was 
•o favourable to thtt liberties of mankind that most 
iOf the neighbouring states associated themselves with 
it ; but when the power of Maoedon became pa- 
ramount toth^t of all Greece , many of the mem- 
bers deserted the confederacy , ami fell under tb* 
4ominion of various tyrants. From this state of sla- 
Tery , however , they were , in a little time , free4 
by the spirit and activity of Aratus , a native of Si- 
cyon, wlio having first delivered bis own country 
from the tyranny of !Nicocles , its sovereign , and 
being in consequence of this chosen general of Achaia, 
|»roceeded to attack onepfetty tyrant after another., 
jMU at lii$t '^e rcj-establifihpd aH the states of Ore99» 
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in the iNMseMion of their ancient freedom. Bat thi^ 
happy situation of affairs -was not of long continuance t 
H was sooli overturned by the jealousy »nd anibii- 
tion of those very parties , from vrho«e love of li^ 
l>erty it had otiginally sprung. 

CHAP. XIX. 

jfram ike confederacy hetvi'een the JEfoUans and Spof^ 
tans against the AchaaAs , to ike invasion of Greece 
hy uinUochus , king of Syria, 

•i-Hz JEtoUans werto the first that began to looky 
trith a jealous eye , on the superiority of the Aehaeans 
«»ver the other states of Greece ; and they laboured* 
and that vrith but too much sudcess , to infuse the 
like prejudices into the Spartans. The nUnners of 
this last people vrere novr. touUy altered. They had 
exchanged poverty and hardy discipline for opulencoT ' 
and a luiurious style of living. The lands , vl icb 
were formerly divided, in equal portions y among 
the whole body of the people , were novr engros-^ 
aed by a few families , who Uved ia the greatest splen- 
dour and magnifieence , while the rest of the clti* 
zens were plunged in the utmost poverty and dift* 
tress. Agis, one of their most virtuous kings, was 
put to death , for attempting to restore tlie agrarian 
and sumptuary laws of Lycurgus. Cleomenes , hovr^ 
ever ^ hi» successor , was more fprtunate. He acuiall/ 
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did restore these laws , though not till he had ae^ 
quired suificieut popularity to set all oppoution at 
defiance. This popularity he o-vred chiefly to the a 
cess of his arnis against the Acheans and tlieir a 
several of whose towns he attaclwed and anWneJ ; 
and he even defeated their army in two pilc^cd 
battles , the one at Leuctra , and the otlier at 
Hecatombaeum. 

Aratus , provoked at the conduct of Cleomcnes 
in thus making war upon the Aclueans withuMit 
any visible cause , threw himself on the protcctuM& 
of Antigonus , king of Macedou ; and in order to 
induce him to grant the aid he requested, hit et^ 
tered into a compact with that monarch , the coft- 
ditioDs of which were , That the citadel of GorintK 
should be delivered into the hands of the king; 
that he shoud be at the head of the Achaean con- 
federacy , superintend their councils, and direct their 
operations ; that bis army should be supported at 
their expence j that neither embassy uor letter 
should be sent to any power without his appro^ 
bation ; and that no city , state , or people, should 
be , from that time , admitted into the Acha»u& 
league without his consent. From these articles i\ 
is evident, that the liber lies of Achaia were now 
mo more 4^ and that the real sovereign of that coun<* 
try was Antigonus. 

7he conduct of Axat^s, in mjilsing this treaty ^ 
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V^ae more unpopular than that of Cleomenes m 
attacking the Achaeans : the consequence was , that 
most of the states of Greece abandoned the caus« 
of the former , and espoused that of the latter , 
Vfhom they now considered as the only protector 

, of their liberties. But Antigonus , besides being an 
excellent general , was possessed of greater resources 
than any Cleomenes could command j and thus 
having contrived , after various manoeuvres /to bring 
him to an engagement, he not only gave him a 
complete overthrow , but compelled him to fly 
into Egypt, where, being suspected of forming 
designs against the government , he was cruelly put 
to death. 

Antigonus himself died soon after , and was suc- 
ceeded by Philip', the son of Demetrius, th^ last 
of the Macedonian kings of that name. This prince , 
treading in the steps of his predecessor, resolved 
to give effectual aid to the Achaeans ; which ho 
accordingly did , by carrying the war into ^tolia 
itself, and reducing a great number of its strong 
Iiolds. Though naturally possessed of great mode- 
ration , he now began to entertain the hope of 
making himself master of all Greece , by forming 
a junction with Hannibal , who was then carry- 
ing on war against the Romans. He sent ambas- 
sadors to the Carthaginian general, and a treaty 

' 5rrA$ concluded between them^ importing, that Philip 
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should furnish a. fleet and army , to assist ttitim^aLf 
in luakiDg a conquest of Italy ; after which , Han-^ 
nibal should pass into Ephre , and having comply 
ted the reduction of the whole country , should 
;^eld up to Philip such places as lay conirenient 
for Macedon. Philip performed his part of the agree- 
ment. He entered the Ionian gulf with a larg^ 
fleet , and took Oricum , a sea-port on tht coast 
of Epire ; but being* surprized and defeated by the 
Komans , he was obliged to return disgracefully 
into his own country. 

The Romans had their hands too fuU of the war 
Inrith Hannibal ^ io think of carrying their aTms 
into Macedon ; but they took care to find employ- 
ment for Philip, by encouraging his Enemies kr 
Greece to atUck him^ For this purpose they entered 
into a treaty with the ^tolians , of which the fol- 
lowing were the principal conditions : That thef 
£lolian8 should immediately commence hostflitie' 
Against Philip by land , which the Romans were 
to support by a fleet of twenty gallies ; that what- 
ever conquest might be made , from the confines 
of £tolia to Corey ra, the crties , buildings , and 
territory should belong to the iEtolitans , but eVery 
other kind of plundef to the Romans. The Spar" 
tans and Eleans , with other states , were inclu- 
ded in this alliance ; . and the war commenced with 
ihfi reduction tf tht kUnd of Zacinthjis , irhick , 
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»s ah earnest of Roman generosity and good faitk , 
•«ra8 immediately annexed to the dominions of iEtO' 
lia. These things happened about two hundred and 
eight years before the birth of Christ. 

The Romans having thus obtained a footing kk 
Creec6 , soon extended and established their power 
thoughrout the whole of that renowned country.^ 
Agreeably to their usual policy , they availed them-* 
selves of the credulity , the dissensions , the ambi-> 
tion^ and the avarice of the different chiefs j ever 
vigilant to support the weaker against the stronger 
party^, in order that the diminished strength of eachr 
individual state might lead the way to the con-^ 
quest of the whole. 

Meanwhile the -^ar continued to be carried os 
}>etween Philip and the JEtolians with equal vigour , 
and almost with equal success on both sides; till 
at last the former was obliged to return into his 
own kingdom, to suppress a rebellion which had 
there broke out. The Achaeans, however, tl^ough 
deprived of the aid of so powerful a monarch , 
were stiU able to make head against their enemies. 
They were now commanded by Philopeemen ia 
the room of Aratus, whom Philip Had poisoned, 
on account of his opposing the ambitions design 
which the latter had formed of subihiing all Greece. 
They even defeated the armies of iEtolia and EUs 
ja a great battle ; but «ftcr the irar had contain 
ToL. IL 11 
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toued for the space of six y^ars , it was at leif^li 
terminated by a peace bet\reen the Romans on thtf 
one hand, and Philip^ on the other. 

This peace , however , was hut of short duration* 
For Philip having invaded the dominions of the king 
df Egypt, as also the territories of several of the 
states of Greece , <:omp1aints were brought against 
him, on that account, before the Roman senate, who 
immediately dispatched an ambassador to him, 
strictly charging him , in the name of the repu- 
blic, to desist from all hostilities against those powers, 
atid to refer the matters in dispute between him 
aiid them to a fair arbitration. Marcus £milius, 
who carried this order , delivered it with all that 
dignity and firmness which distinguished the Roman 
character, « The boastful inexperience of youth » , 
said the king to him , « the gracefulness of thy 
person , and still more , the name of Roman , ins* 
pire thee with this haughtiness. It is my wish that 
Rome may observe the faith of treaties ; but should 
she be inclined again to hazard an appeal to arras , I 
trust , that with the protection of the gods , I shall 
render the Macedonian name as formidable as that 
of the Roman ». These events happened about one 
hundred and' ninety nine years before the birth of 
Christ. 

Philip soon found , that th& style of the Romaw 
ajnbassadors was aot more imperious , thflm tMr 
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power M^as irresistible ; for Titus Quintns Flam^ 
jpius , being appointed to command against him « 
reduced him ,An a little time , to the hard necetK 
eity of accepting a peace on the following condi- 
tions : « That all the Greek cities, both in Asia 
and Europe , should be free , and restored to th« 
enjoyment of their own laws ; that Philip , before 
the next Isthmian games , should deliver up to the 
Romans all the Greeks he had in any part of hi» 
dominions , and evacuate all the places he pos- 
sessed either in Greece or in Asia : that he should 
give up all prisoners and deserters : that he should 
surrender all Kis decked ships of every kind, five 
small vessels , and his own galley of sixteen bankv 
of oars , excepted • that he should pay the Romans 
9. thousand talents , one half down , and the rest 
at ten equal annual payments 3 an<^ that , as a se- 
curity for the performance of these articles, he 
should ^ve hostages, his son Demetnus being one. 
This event happened one hundred and ninety-three 
jears before Christ, 

CHAP. XX. 

^rom the invasion of Greece by y4ntiochus, to thg 
time of its becoming a Roman province^ 

Though the Romans , by their treaty with Phi- 
lip > pretended to re-establish the Greeks m the po9^ 
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«esMoii of their ancient freedom , jet notliing yrmm 
iarther from their intention. On the contrary , they 
meant to reduce them under their own dominion. 
The question was not wliether the Greeks shouM 
be enslaved , but who should be their masters ; and 
the Romans thought , and it must be owned with 
' some shadow of justice , that tliere was no people 
in the world better entitled to such a distinction 
than themselves. They, therefore, sought for a 
plausible pretext of carrying their arms a second 
lime into- Greece ; and i t was not long before this 
vas afforded them , by Antiochus , king of Syria. 
For that prince having invaded Greece under pre- 
tence of supporting his own rights , was opposed 
by the Romans on the specious plea of defendidg 
the public liberty ; and they not ooty defeated his 
forces , but compelled him to retire into his Asia- 
tic dominions.. The ^tolianstoo, though they for« 
inerly co-operated with the Romans as allies , could 
not think of enduring them as masters ; and they , 
therefore , endeavoured . to thwart their design of 
usurping the sovereignty of the Qreeian republics ; 
but the consul Acilius Glabrio eoon reduced their 
power, to so low an ebb , that they were glad to 
accept of peace upon any terms , and even vir- 
tually to give up their independence , by promising 
to pay observance to the empire and majesty «f 
thfi Roman people. 
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The efforts of the Achaeans to prevent the esta- 
UUhment of the Roman empire in Greece , were 
not more successful. Above a thousand of their 
leading men were transported to Rome , in order 
to answer for the pretended crime of having se- 
cretly abetted the king of Macedon , who had had the 
courage or temerity to oppose the Romans intho 
field. But that prince , whose name was Perseus , 
and w1k> was son and successor to Philip , was not 
only defeated in a great battle; but being taken 
prisoner ^ was carried to Rome , and thrown into 
a dungeon , where he starved himself to death. His 
only surviving son , Alexander , became a clerk to 
one of the Roman magistrates. Macedon was im- 
niediately formed into' a Roman province , as were 
likewise , in a little time after , all the different 
states of Greece. These things fell out about one 
hundred and sixty-three years before the birth of 
Christ. 

From this time forward few events of any great 
consequence happened in Greece; and those that 
occurred belong more properly to Roman than to 
Grecian history. We shall , therefore, pursue them 
no farther at present , but conclude with observing ^ 
that depressed as the Greeks now unhappily wer^ 
under a foreign yoke , and consequently deprived 
of their national character as a free and indepen- 
dent people, they yet retained^ amidst all theic 

AX2 
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caltmities , tliat strength of genius and delicacy 
of taste , that quickness of inyention and acuteness 
of discernment , for vrhich they had ever heen re- 
markable : that they helped to polish their haugh- 
ty , and as yet hut half > civilized conquerors ; 
that, I fan the destruction of the western empire, 
they successfully cultivated the^arts and sciences, 
trhile all the rest of the world was sunk in the 
grosset ignorance and barbarism; and that, upon 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, they 
carried those arts and sciences with them into Italy , 
and there paved the way for the revival of that 
learning , which has ever since enlightened , and 
ftiU continues to enlighten mankijid. 
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horse Bucephalus. Razes Thebes to the ground. 
SpareJs the descendants of Pindar. Demosthenes's 
fable of the wolves and dogs. Alexander chosen 
generalissimo of the Greek forces. Dibgenes's ans- 
wer to him. Consults the oracle of Delphos. Dis- 
tributes all his reveimes among his friends. Reser" 
ves for himself hope only, . . . ,, , . « . y^ 
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CHAP. XIV. 

jfhxancterseis out on his expedition into Asia, Crosses 
the Hellespont. Gains the hatUe of Gramcus. Hit • 
jtnswer to Ada , queen of Caria. Cuts the Gordian 
knot. Bathes in the Cfdnus. Is seized with a fever. 
His magnanimity on that occasion. Jkfeats Darius 
in the battle of Issus, Is wounded in the thigh, 
T'tAes Darius' s wife and mother prisoners. His noble 
behaviour to those captives. Abdolonymus raised 
to the throne of Sidon. Alexander reduces Tyre,\ 
Ooes to Jerusalem. Is met by the high-priest Mar" 
dbes inio Egypt. BuUds Alexandria. Drfeais Da^ 
rim in the battle of Arbeia. Bums the palace of 
PersepoUs, at the instigation of Thais. Finds the 
dead body of Darius , who had been murdered hf 
his own officers^ Sends it to his mother Sysigam^ 
his , in order to be interred. Dreadful fate cfBes^ 
sus. Alexander's cruelty toParmenio , and his son,' 
Philotas. Kills CHtus. Marries Roxana. Marches 
into India. Is opposed by Porus. Defeats him. Be^, 
eeives him into favour. His soldiers refuse tofol^ 
low him any further. Resolves to return into Per A 
siA. Attacks the capital of the Oxydraci. His bra» 
very on tLai occasion. Arrives at^usa. Marries 
Statira, Enters Babypm. Abandons himself to in-- 
Umperance. Isseited with a fever. His last words, 
Mis deaih and character. •• . , ••, ».• • i>* 9Z 
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chap: XV. 

The Grecian states form a confederacy against ^nti- 
pater, governor ofMacedon. Glorious end of^gis, 
^^^ 9f Sparta, Demosthenes banished. Recalled, 
^ntipaier obtains the appellation of father and pro-^ 
tector of Greece, Dies, Is succeeded by Pofyper-- 
xihon 166 

CHAP, xvr 

Alexander is succeeded hy his onfy brother, Ari* 
dams ; but his captains usurp supreme power in the 
provinces they govern , and soon after assume the 
tide of kings, Statira murdered by Roxana, ^er- 
diccas marches into Egypt against Ptolemy. Olym- 
pias recalled to Macedon, Antigonus , king ofS^ritu 
Bis great porwer. A combination formed againsi 
him* Fallsin battle »....».. 176 

CHAP. XVII; 

Cassander, king of Macedon. Democratic form of 
government restored in Greece. Death of Phocion, 
Cruelty of Olympics. Demetrius Phalereus made 
governor of Athens. Honours paid him. Death of 
Olympian i85 

CHAP. XVIII. 

The Gmli invfide Greece, Stoptatthestraifs ofThenm* 
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pyia^ tiepubed at the temple of Delphi. Stratagemg 
employed against them. Heroic behaviour of the 
Spartan fvomen* The jichaan league, 192 

CHAP. XIX. 

Death ofAgis, king of Sparta. Philip, (he last king 
^fMaeedon of that name , makes a league with Ban'* 
nibal. The Romans get a footing in Greece* Enter 
into a treat/ with the Mtcdians. Reduce the power 
of Philip to the lowest ebb. Grant him a peace. * aoK 

CHAP. XX. 

The Romans^ under pretence of defending the public 
libertjr , invade Greece. Drfeat the kings of Sjyria 
and Macedon. Make themselves master's of the whole 
country. Form it into a province. The Greeks j though 
deprived of their libertjr , still retain their genius* 
Civiliee and enlighten mankind* 207 

-End of th« table of the Moond Ttfliune. 
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